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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Matter Introductory. 

There is no knowledge in search of which people in 
general are more eager, than that of what others have 
been doing in the world. What a man has been doing 
himself is, generally speaking, what he least troubles 
his bead about ; the number of those who have done 
any thing worth recollecting bears so small a propor- 
tion to those who would wish to forget every thing 
they ever did in their lives, that the generality of us 
are in this respect very ready to take Stephano's advice, 
and " every man shift for all the rest, whilst no man 
takes care for himself." Upon this account it is, that 
biographers in general have more disciples than any 
other set of writers, and the biographers of imaginary 
heroes more than any other set of biographers. It i» 
not, therefore, without a little pride of heart, that I set 
out as an historian, upon a plan which will insure me 
ten times the number of readers that Lord Lyttelton, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Robinson, or even Dr. Smollett, now 
he has forsaken the flowery paths of imagination, for 
the barren ones of matter of fact, can pretend to. I 
am well aware that their readers will affect to hold 
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mine exceedingly cheap, and remind me and my dis- 
ciples of the lioness in the fable ; who, when she was 
reproached by the fox with bringing forth but one 
whelp at a time, replied* but thqt one is a lien. — But 
let not their readers be too sure that they are always 
of a higher class than mine, and that they are always 
better employed. Whoever reads, merely with a view 
to his own amusement, or, in other words, with the 
intention of making his time pass away* with more ease 
and happinesslo himself, may, as well, if it answers the 
same end, read the History of Sir Charles Seville, as 
that of Henry the Second, or any other hero of renown : 
and even for those who read with a view to improve- 
ment, as it is called, I am not sure whether the history 
of what did really happen, considering the different 
lights in which different historians represent it, is 
more likely to make them a bit wiser, or a bit better, 
than the history of what might have happened. Let 
not, therefore, the readers of histories of this kind be 
ashamed of their employment : whatever affords a sub- 
ject for reflection must have its use in some way or 
other ; and as these pieces of history are generally ad- 
dressed more to the heart than to the head, they have, 
possibly, a fairer chance for influencing the conduct 
than any other. /The account of a generous action. may 
raise a warmth in the heart, very likely to incite to 
the doing one ; the sympathetic, tenderness which may 
arise in the breast from the history of a feigned distress 
may open the heart to an attention to real misery ; and 
even the transient satisfaction of a laugh at innocent 
mirth may spread a vein of good humour through the 
mind, which the wife, the husband, the friend* the ser- 
vant of the reader, may find the good effects of, all the 
remainder of the day. In these respects, a history of 
this kind, which turns upon the more minute parts of 
the economy of human life, may possibly, with reverence 
be it spoken, have the advantage of all other histories. 
The great actions of great statesmen, or great heroes, 
upon which the revolutions of states depend, are not 
very likely either to excite the curiosity, or influence 
the conduct of private people: but the. propriety and 
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rectitude of a man's conduct, who U conversant only 
in the common occurrence* of life, and which are moat 
conspicuous in little actions, every man is willing to 
contemplate, and able to imitate ; and in this respect 
these histories may certainly have their use. — Thus 
much, therefore, I have vestured to say ia behalf of 
the kind of work I am engaged in ; by way of apo- 
logy for those who may choose to read it, and i>os- 
ribly for myself who have chosen to write it With 
regard to the thing iteel£ I shall here say little or 
nothing. The reader will, by the help of his own 
sagacity, discover whether there are any merits, in it; 
and by the help of his own knowledge in criticism, 
whether there are any nuka. One thing only I wiH 
venture to premise, lest he should hit upon it, and va- 
lue himself upon the discovery ; and that is, that the 
generality of biographers in this way, myself amongst 
the rest, seem to think, that when once a man is what 
ia called settled in life, he has no farther actions worth 
recording ; for which reason, as soon as ever they have 
married their hero, they leave him to himself. What 
can, be the meaning of this conduct, though I have 
gives into it myself, I cannot tell ; whether the mar- 
riage state is so uniformly happy and even, that an 
account of it would be surfeiting ; or whether it is so 
ealra and barren of events as to run the risk of being 
dull in the detail, I cannot tell; but I suppose, by 
some of the great masters having fairly washed their 
hands of their hero as soon as they have brought him 
to that catastrophe, there must be some good reason 
for it r I have, therefore, blindly followed their lead, 
and, for that reason, have not called mine a History of 
a life, but only Memoir* of some years of a life. This 
being premised, I shall not detain the reader any longer 
from the history, such as it is: I heartily wish him 
well through it, and only beg leave to recommend to 
him to take one line of Mr. Pope's in his hand as he 
goes along, 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can. 
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CHAP. II. 

Some Account of the Hero's Family. 

In one of the inland counties of this kingdom lived 
Sir George Beville : a baronet of as ancient a family 
as most in England, and many of whose ancestors, by 
what I have at times gleaned from Sir George's con- 
versation upon this subject, a subject, by the way, 
upon which he was seldom averse to expatiating, 
would have made a much more respectable figure m 
history than our hero can pretend to, had they been so- 
fortunate as to have met with an historian able and 
willing to have put their actions into a proper dress 
for being transmitted to posterity. But that was not 
their fate ; which was no small mortification to Sir 
George, who often lamented it in very pathetic terms. 
And, indeed, the obscurity in which the many great 
actions of his ancestors lay buried, recorded in no 
chronicle but that of his own daily harangues, was one 
principal reason why Sir George determined to spend 
the greatest part of his own life in a retired way upon 
his estate in the country, rather than mix in the more 
active scenes of life ; as he was sure, by confining his 
good deeds to the circle of his own tenants and neigh- 
bours, to have all due honour paid to them, and his 
labours not lost by being thrown away upon an un- 
grateful public. 

At the time this history chooses to set out, Sir 
George was in his fiftieth year; and though he had', 
at the age of forty, married a lady much younger than 
himself, he had never been blessed with any children : 
a circumstance which would frequently break in upon 
his quiet, and make him very unhappy in spite of all 
his philosophy, of which he possessed a great deal, and 
boasted a great deal more. Lady Beville, whose 
amiable character, in every branch of female excel- 
lence, might afford the finest field for panegyric thai 
can be imagined, if that was a kind of writing which 
gave any pleasure either to writer or reader, did every 
thing in her power to alleviate this only uneasiness 
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which Sir George had to straggle with ; but to little 
purpose. Every day, which seemed to increase the 
improbability of the cause being removed, gave fresh 
strength to his complaint ; till by degrees the improve- 
ment of his house and its environs, which used to take 
•p the greatest part of his time, and every other thing 
which used to give him satisfaction, lost their attrac- 
tions every year more and more ; every plan was en- 
tered upon without vigour, and finished, if it waa 
finished, without satisfaction. Even his field sports 
were neglected ; the preservation of the game seemed 
no longer an affair of consequence; the foxes rested 
quietly in their earths, the gamekeepers' guns were 
rusty, poachers increased, and even the park hare* 
travelled to London in the higler's cart. In short, his 
mind was so oppressed by the uneasy reflection of 
having nobody to succeed him, that he seemed almost 
careless whether he left any thing behind him worth 
succeeding to. 

About this period Mr. John Beville, a brother of 
Sir George, arrived in England from the West Indies, 
where he had been stationed some years, as governor 
of one of the leeward islands. He immediately waited 
on Sir George at the hall, and the two brothers, who 
had not met for many years, received a sincere plea- 
sure from the meeting. Sir George, whose despair of 
having any children made him look upon Mr. Bevillo 
as his undoubted heir, received him with great open- 
ness, and offered him his house in so earnest a manner, 
that Mr. Beville, though with some reluctance, at 
length was obliged to consent to live chiefly with him. 
Mr. Beville was about eight years younger than the 
baronet, and having lived a bachelor to that time, had 
contracted some peculiarities natural to a state of ce- 
libacy in either sex, which he was under some appre- 
hensions of not being able to indulge with so little 
restraint in Sir George's family, as in a house of his 
own : but as he had barely saved enough from his 
government to enable him to live easily, the prospect 
of succeeding to the estate, and the fear of offending 
his brother, easily got the better of his scruples. But, 
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alas! he did not know Sir George; lie was the easiest 
man in toe world to live with -, quiet attention to his 
harangue* upon the affairs of his family was the greatest 
compliance he expected, and in that respect his bro- 
ther, whose concerns had chiefly centered in himself, 
was so atttch a stranger, that he was likely to be, not 
only a passive, bat even a dei% hted auditor of his 
anecdotes relating to his ancestors, who were a set of 
gentry with whom he was very Httle acquainted. 

The first weeks after Mr. Seville's arrival were 
taken up in showing him the situation of every part 
of the estate, which had undergone so many changes 
since he left the kingdom, that every thing was in a 
manner new to him. Indeed he had seen very little 
of England from his childhood, for the early part of 
his life had been spent ttt the sea service of his coun- 
try ; a service which was not at all adapted to the 
natural indolence of his disposition. Sir George's 
interest in the. county where his estate lay had recom- 
mended his brother to the notice of the member, by 
whose interest with the minister he procured his go- 
vernment just as the conclusion of a peace with France 
had caused his ship to be laid np, and himself reduced 
to-half pay. A twelve years residence in a Warm cH- 
mate had not a little conduced to the increasing bis 
natural indolence, and a constant indulgence of himself 
in a country and station abounding with every species 
of indolent luxury, had rendered matey things neces- 
sary to him, which others, at least, thought indifferent, 
if they did not despise : but he enjoyed a natural good 
temper, which made him feel himself happy when he 
really was so, and which went a great way towards 
making him so ; and let me tell you, reader, that is 
far from being the case with every man: how few 
complaints should we hear, if every body was to resolve 
to be as happy as be could, and never to complain 
without reason. Lay your hand upon your heart, 
reader, and ask yourself seriously, whether, for one 
real misfortune, you have not grieved for ten imagi- 
nary ones, all through your life! 
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CHAP. III. 

A Marriage proposed, and prevented by an Accident, 

Sir George found so much comfort in the conversation 
of his brother, or rather, indeed,, so much pleasure in 
talking to trim, that he began to resume bis natural 
good fafcmour, and to follow his amusements with his 
usual gaiety ; and Lady Beville, who saw the happy 
effect which the governor's company had upon her 
husband, contrived to make every thing so agreeable 
to him, by never canvassing the reason or fitness of any 
of his peculiarities, that never were three people hap- 
pier in each other. — Sir George, in a little time, had 
contracted so sincere a friendship for his brother, that 
he had almost persuaded himself to think acbildfrvould 
have only increased his trouble, and put it out of bis 
power to make his brother so happy as he wished, by 
unavoidably disappoint! tig him in his views of succeed- 
ing him, which he had actually promised him he should, 
and which Mr. Beville, by the great care he took of 
himself, seemed not a little determined to do, as well 
as, by the great alacrity with which he entered into 
any scheme for the improvement of the estate, to have 
no small pleasure in the prospect of. 

One day, after dinner, when Sir George had just 
finished his first pipe, and the history of his grandfa- 
ther s canvass for knight of the shire against Lord 
Bumper, "Which usually concluded together, he turned 
short rourid to tile governor, and catching fast hold of 
bis button (« custom which he, in common with all 
long talkers who have some reason to fear being de- 
serted by their audience if they have hot some stronger 
tie upon them than their discourse, was very subject 
to) asked him with some earnestness how old he was 1 
The governor, who well knew, that whatever his per- 
son was, his thoughts were free, and had therefore 
fixed his attention, during the greatest part of his bro- 
ther's harangue, not upon his grandfather, but upon an 
adjoining form, whicll had been offered to Sir George 
the day before, and which he wanted to persuade him 
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lay very convenient for his estate, was a little staggered 
with the question, and was upon the point of pulling 
out his watch, supposing the baronet had asked him 
. the time of the day ; but upon his repeating the ques- 
tion, he endeavoured to recollect his age, and suc- 
ceeded within a year or two;. but it was one of the 
rery few things in which he was not very exact. In- 
deed I have observed, that whenever a man or a wo- 
man, particularly if thev are single, are turned of 
forty, they are seldom nice about a year or two, pro- 
vided only that the mistake, if there is one, be on the 
right side. " Forty-two." — " Forty-two," said the 
baronet " J think, brother, I think (with a great 
sigh, in spite of philosophy, or brotherly love) I may. 
now despair of having any children, and as you are 
the next heir to all I have, I could wish you would 
think of marrying ; for if you die also without children, 
all the estate will go to another branch of the family 
with whom we have no connexion, and all our pains 
will He for the advantage of strangers." The governor 
received the proposal with no great pleasure ; not that 
he had any aversion to the sex, on the contrary he was 
rather reckoned what is called a man of gallantry ; 
but I do not know bow it was, the idea of marrying 
had never entered into his head ; whether it was that 
he was so much taken up with the contemplation of 
the estate, as to have no leisure to think of any thing 
else ; or whether he had so small an acquaintance with 
the ladies of England, as to have no temptation to an 
engagement of that kind, I cannot tell ; but certain it 
is, that till the instant his brother mentioned it to him, 
he never had the least thought of matrimony. It was, 
therefore, no wonder be hesitated a good deal in his 
answer ; but his brother, who had so great an aversion 
to distressing any one, that if he wds disputing with a 
weak antagonist, he would more frequently help him 
to an answer against himself, than triumph over him 
for wanting one, relieved him at once, by saying, " Nay, 
I only mention it on your account, if you have any 
objection, I have done, I have done." The governor, 
by this time a little recovered from his surprise, told 
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him, that it wu a subject which he had never thought 
upon, and begged a little time to consider of it ; asking 
at the same time, whether he had any particular person 
in his thoughts. Sir George assured him he had not 
at that time; " but," said he, (I am afraid he had not 
a very high idea of the delicacy of the sex upon the 
subject of matrimony) " if you are inclined to marry, 
women are easily found ; you will have a good estate ; 
and as to Lady Beville, I have taken such care of her, 
that she will be no incumbrance to you or your fa- 
mily." 

When the governor retired to his evening walk, he 
began to reflect seriously upon Sir George's proposal : 
many were the arguments on both sides of the question 
which arose in his mind, and much perplexed Was he 
by the debate ; for amongst all his qualities, that of a 
clear head, which can draw up long arguments upon 
both sides of a question, state them in due form, and 
calculate the exact balance between them, was by no 
means to be found : for which reason, when matters of 
moment occurred to him, he went a sure way to work, 
and, by the help of his pocket-book, made a kind of 
memoria technics, by the help of which he reasoned 
with perhaps at least as much certainty, though not 
with so much readiness, as he could have done by that 
which was given him by nature. To this method then 
he had. recourse upon this occasion, and having written 
down, and well examined, all that occurred to him on 
both sides of the question, upon casting up the account, 
he found it amount to a resolution of marrying, but 
not immediately. As there are some people with 
whom once to be in doubt is to have resolved, and 
once to have resolved is to have executed; so there 
are others, who doubt even after they think they have 
resolved, and resolve without ever executing. Go- 
vernor Beville was one of the latter ; and Sir George, 
generally speaking, one of the former. 

As soon, therefore, as the governor came in from his 
walk, Sir George addressed him with, " Well, brother, 
have you thought of my proposal ?' " I have," said the 
governor, " and as far as I can at present judge, I think 
it may be a scheme which I shall have no great, obje 
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tkm to ; but it is a thing whidh om ought to consider 
of pretty seriously." " I thought," replied Sir George, 
" that you told me yon had considered of it. For my 
part, I think there are but two things to be considered 
of; one is, whether you shall marry or not, the other 
is, whom yon shall marry. The first yon say you have 
determined npon ; and as to the other, I have been 
thinking since yon went out, and I have pitched noon 
a lady, whom I think, if you have no attachment else- 
where, yon cannot dislike." He then named the 
daughter of a gentleman in the neighbourhood whom 
the governor had never seen, but whose character he 
was well acquainted with : " At least" continued Sir 
George, " yon can have no objection to going to tee 
her." Though the governor did not greatly approve 
this rapid way of proceeding, he eonld not reasonably 
object to the latter part of the proposal ; a servant, there- 
fore, was dispatohed to let the gentleman know, that 
Sir George's fchitty would dine with him the day bat 
one following. Things were in this situation, when 
Lady Seville put a stop on a sudden to these proceed*- 
ings, by declaring herself with child, and that ner phy- 
sician was even of opinion that she was some months 
advanced in her pregnancy. The joy with which Sir 
George received this intelligence could be equalled by 
nothing, unless it was the inward confusion of the 
governor. I say inward, for he took all the pains he 
could to hide it from Sir George ; and, indeed, suc- 
ceeded so well, as to have all the appearance of par- 
taking of the general joy which reigned throughout 
the family. 

The gentlemen, however, made the intended visit, 
though without any intention of prosecuting the scheme 
which bad been the foundation of it : and the governor 
had some little alleviation of his uneasiness in finding 
that the lady, notwithstanding his brother's opinion, 
was such as he should have had a very great objection 
to marrying ; for she bad Hn understanding far superior 
to his own, a fault very seldom got over, add such a 
vein of pleasantry, which he called satire, as with his 
peculiarities would have made him ridiculously un- 
happy. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The forth of a Son ; and other Matter t of Importance, 

Great were the anxieties of both the brothers daring 
the pregnancy of Lady Beville, though from Yery di£ 
foreot motives. Sir George, whose philosophy and 
lore for his brother had so Jong rode triumphant, that 
he had almost forgot his longings for an heir ; or rather, 
whose despair of ever having one had made him search 
for reasons why he should not wish for it ; no sooner 
saw his hopes revived, than he found all bis old de- 
sires and prospects of happiness crowd in npon him 
anew with redoubled force. And such was his joy 
upon the occasion, so fall was his heart with the pros- 
pects how opening upon him, that it never onee occur- 
red to him, that possibly his brother might see the 
•fibxr in a different light. And this blindness of bis to 
every thing tat what passed in his own mind, was of 
singular age to the governor, who would otherwise, 
with aH his caution, have been much perplexed to have 
avoided betraying some glimpse of his real sentiments. 
It is probable, however, that the baronet had never 
discovered his secret, had it not accidentally come into 
his head, amongst other considerations for the improve- 
ment of his estate, which was now become more than 
ever his favourite object, that it was a long time since 
the governor had said any thing to him of the farm, 
about which he bad been so earnest before this change 
of affairs. People who are long before they see a 
thing, when once it strikes them, see it in the strongest 
light. From the moment Sir George began to recol- 
lect the behaviour of his brother, and every circum- 
stance concurred to convince him that be could not 
but look upon Lady Beville** pregnancy as a circum- 
stance which, whatever joy it might give to others, 
must to him be a bar to all his hopes. What was to be 
done 1 A delicate mind has other considerations to sa- 
tisfy than those of justice. Sir George had undoubt- 
edly given him reason to expect to be his heir, condi- 
tkmatly indeed ; but still he had room to hope it, and 
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to be mortified at the disappointment. It was not in 
Sir George's nature to give pain without feeling it ; he 
therefore determined immediately to make bis brother 
all the satisfaction in his power for the disappointment 
he had innocently occasioned him, and accordingly exe- 
cuted his determination in such a manner as the gover- 
nor either was or ought to have been amply satisfied 
with. And indeed by the cheerfulness of his behaviour 
he seemed perfectly happy in his situation, and could 
enter without constraint into the several plans which 
the baronet amused himself and him with for the future 
management of the child which Lady Beville was now 
every day expected to bring forth. 

Sir George's heart it may-be easily imagined was set 
upoabawag a boy ; and £be only perplexity wifB which 
the governor ever ventured to interrupt his long haran- 
gues upon the education and management of his future 
heir, was by now and then throwing in, " but suppose 
it should be a girl ;" a supposition which seldom failed 
to change the subject; for as Sir George could not, 
deny the probability of it, so neither could he briny 
himself to relish, it well enough to talk upon it. At 
length, the long expected time arrived ; Lady Beville 
was taken ill, and Sir George and the governor suffered 
some hours of more painful anxiety in the library, wait- 
ing for the arrival of the happy news, than I hope you, 
reader, ever did, or may experience : for nothing but 
the anxiety of a criminal, during those awful moments 
when the gentlemen of the jury are laying their heads 
together, ever came up to it. 

They sat on each side of the fire, with their eyes 
fixed to the ground, except when the rustling of petti- 
coats coming down stairs, or a hasty tread of a foot 
near the door, turned them on each other. Hark!-*- 
No ! — were all the words which were uttered, and the 
pulling out of one watch, as the time began to grow 
tedious, was the repealed signal for pulling out the 
other. At length the door opened, and the housekeeper 
presented herself in tears. " Is your lady delivered V 
issued from each mouth at the same instant, and with 
so much vehemence, that both mouths were left unshut 
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after the utterance. " Yes, sir," replied the house- 
keeper, " of a fine boy, but—" " Thank God, thank 
God," the baronet kept repeating for some tine, and 
the governor was the first who took any notice of the 
but at the close of the speech, and inquired after the 
health of the lady : not that Sir George was in the least 
wanting in affection for his wife, on the contrary, never 
was there a fonder husband ; but the completion of all 
his wishes, and the absolute downfall of his brother's 
supposition, had for a minute taken such possession of 
his whole soul, as to leave no room for any other con- 
sideration. The hesitation with which the housekeeper 
appeared to begin her answer to the governor's ques- 
tion, was the first thing that awakened his attention to 
his wife, and alarmed his fears for her safety ; and then 
a rapid penetration, which, as an ingenious moralist* 
observes, gives one the idea of prophecy, made him 
construe the looks of the housekeeper into an affirma- 
tion of her being in danger. Indeed he was seldom 
wrong in his conjectures, the truth of which the house- 
keeper now confirmed : for indeed the same instant in 
which his son was born, his beloved and amiable wife 
breathed her last in the arms of those persons who 
supported her, and he was thus doomed to purchase 
his greatest blessing at the price of every thing which 
till that moment he had held most dear to him. Sir 
George was a man of warm passions, easily and strongly 
affected ; the governor, therefore, had great reason to 
expect, as he did, all the frantic indications of misery, 
natural to a temper almost too violently attentive to its 
own happiness ; but his expectations, however natural, 
were disappointed : never was a stronger instance of 
the ingentes stupent than Sir George. He fell back 
into the chair from whence he had risen in his impa- 
tience for. the news, and remained without sense or 
motion in so fixed a situation, that there was great rea- 
son to be apprehensive for his brain. Nothing seemed 
to awaken his attention, nothing roused him* In this 
state he remained some hours, either not hearing or not 

* Mr. Greville. 
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attending to all the tender application* of hit brother 
and the servants about bim. At length a sigh, wbioh 
seemed almost to burst his breast, made way for a copi- 
ous flood of tears, which a little relieved bim. The 
governor, whose love for his brother made him solicit- 
on* to give him comfort, though his understanding w*a 
not sufficient to dictate to him, that at such a time alt 
he could say must have a contrary effect, seised this 
opportunity of saying something which he thought 
might relieve his uneasiness ; and as be met with no 
interruption from his brother, who remained sunk in 
silent woe, he was proceeding in all the pomp of useless 
reason to show the folly of grieving for what could 
neither be foreseen nor prevented (a doctrine moat 
palpable and obvious to every man in his senses, baa 
which could never yet be comprehended by any one 
whose reason was overclouded by some recent afflic- 
tion), when the afflicted baronet lifted up. bis bead, 
spoke not, but gave him such a look as, with the moat 
teaching eloquence, convinced him that nothing could, 
nothing ought to be urged at suoh a juncture, when 
grief ekims to be indulged both as a relief and a duty. 



CHAP. V. 

The Plan of Education settled. Sijr George's "Notion of 
Music ; and ike Governor's of various Matters. 

Sir George's grief was of the kind which usually con- 
tinues a long time ; for passions which gain a vent by 



complaint, evaporate much sooner than those which, bu 
being partly smothered, prey continually on the miad. 
Much time, therefore, had elapsed before he began to 



exert his reason, and become attentive to the many 
blessings which be still enjoyed. At length, however, 
time, a much better and surer comforter than the go- 
vernor, began to restore him to hi* tranquillity ; and 
the care of his son began to take possession of his 
thoughts. Lady Seville's name had been Cbaxlotte, 
and his affection for her memory would have induced 
Sir George to have called the child after her, had it 
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been ft girl j as it was, he contested himself with call- 
ing him Charles, which approached the nearest in sound 
to that which be had so often repeated with delight: 
though the governor, whose exactness took place in 
every instance more or less, pleaded strongly in favouc 
of, either the father's name or his own ; and with regard 
to the name in question, urged frequently the argu- 
ment formerly made use of to Elizabeth on a like occur 
won, that none of his kindred were of that name ; bat 
Sir George was resolved, and his resolutions were 
generally put in practice. The first years of littlef*} 
Cb&rleVs life were speot much after the usual way of I 
little gentry in bis rank of life. Every care that could * 
be taken of an heir so long expected and so dearly pur* /. 
chased, was. undoubtedly taken of him ; and Sir George j 
had, the satisfaction of seeing him get safe over all the 
numerous accidents by which the texture of so delicate ■ 
a frame, proportionably more helpless in its infant state ; 
than other animals, as it is more noble and perfect ia 
its maturity, is liable to be disturbed. One thing was : 
remarkable in his temper, that from the day of his birth 
to his completing his fourth year, he was hardly ever 
known to cry, or fall into any of those little fits of fret- • 
* fulness so common in other children. If ever he dis- 
covered the least tendency that way, a few bars of any 
tune sung by his nurse restored bis countenance in a 
moment to that placid serenity which it was observed 
usually to wear. Sir George, who, was a bigot to mu- ( 
sic, had very early discovered, or at least fancied he 
discovered, a fondness in the child for every thing that 
sounded like a musical tone ; which indeed was no 
small addition to his happiness : for he carried bis no- 
tions so far upon this head, as very rarely to be brought 
to have a good opinion of the temper of any person 
who had an aversion to music. The well known pas- 
sage in Shakspeare, which so remarkably favoured his 
hypothesis, was frequently in his mouth, and he sub- 
scribed to the sentiment in its full extent. The gover- 
nor, whose ears by the way were of a very different 
contexture, used frequently to ridicule this favourite 
tenet of his brother's, without paying much deferencr 
even to the authority of the immortal Shakspeare bir 
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self; and would sometimes venture to reason upon the 
absurdity of supposing that a fondness for any particu- 
lar science, which he imagined to be merely accidental, 
could have any thing to do with the temper of the pos- 
sessor : he had no idea that a fondness for, and a sus- 
ceptibility of, the power of harmony might possibly be 
the result of a frame of mind more than ordinarily 
adapted to tender sentiments, or that the very same 
delicacy of feelings which laid a man open to the power 
of music, might lay him more peculiarly open to the 
sentiments of humanity. This was a refinement in 
reasoning that lay out of his road, and which was what 
he had not accustomed himself to pursue. He seldom 
indeed dealt much in deep speculation, but contented 
himself with effects, without giving himself much 
trouble about their causes ; for which reason, if be told 
you he had made an observation, it seldom amounted 
to more than, his eyes or ears had informed him of, 
and he was contented with knowing the fact, without 
searching any farther. He was not therefore, with 
this kino: of observation, likely to be able to persuade 
Sir George out of any favourite notion he might choose 
to adopt, but least of all out of a thorough persuasion 
that a fondness for music both arose from and excited 
an equability of temper, and argued a mind predisposed 
to be happy, and consequently in a fair way of generally 
being so. This was his most favourite tenet, or, to 
conform to the language of the times, his hobbyhorse ; 
which not only the governor, but, to say the truth, 
many other people thought he rode at an unmerciful 
rate. It was but seldom therefore that be would con- 
descend to reason upon it ; for be knew that none but 
musical people were likely to be convinced by his argu- 
ments, and to convince them was doing nothing: he 
therefore proceeded to watch and endeavour to trace 
this qualification in his son's ears, and the governor to 
doubt whether the child gave any attention to sounds 
at all. Time, however showed how justly the baronet 
had judged of him, and how little they are to be de- 
pended on, who determine only from the evidence of 
.their senses. 

When little Charles had attained his ninth year, Sir 
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! George began to think it high time to begin upon the*} 
. plan Of education he had fixed for him, beyond what he 
was able to give him himself; though as he spent his 
whole time with him, he was much more knowing than 
young gentlemen at that age usually are. The plan 
had been long determined on, in the coarse of many 
conversations between him and his brother, whom he 
consulted now upon every occasion : not that he either 
had or expected to have much benefit from bis advice, 
hut it was a comfort to him to have somebody to whom 
he might think aloud ; which was generally the case ' 
when he and the governor conversed together ; as be 1 
usually formed the plan, made the objections, and an- ! 
swered them himself, with little more assistance from ! 
his brother than an assent to what he said ; except an ( 
anecdote concerning any person, or place accidentally : 
mentioned, happened to occur to the governor, which ; 
was then sure to be delivered with the greatest cir 
cumstantiality of time and incidents Schools of af 
kinds, both public and private, Sift^eorge was avei 
. to: he bad argued the case pro and con, both with', 
] himself and others, several times ; had drawn up the/ \ 
i advantages and disadvantages in due form and order]. 
and always found the latter greatly to predominate?^ 
' JfciTquestlon^a^tntleecl been often argued, and I dare 
say both you and I, reader, have heard the arguments 
on both aides too often, to have the least inclination to ' 
bear them again. Let it suffice therefore to say, that 
Sir George, who had said and beard as much upon the 
occasion as you or I or any man, determined to have 
his son educated at home. The next point to settling , , 
what is to be done, is who is to do it ; and this was the , , 
point which a little perplexed Sir George, and of course ! 
the governor, for they hardly ever disagreed in their 
I sentiments. The younger Clergy have, time out of 
mind, engrossed, as it were, the employment of educat- 
ing such young gentlemen as are kept at home, as, from 
their own education, being supposed possessed of all 
that kind of knowledge which is more immediately re- 
quisite for that purpose. And as the general mode of 
education stands at present, they may undoubtedly with 
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1 justice claim the preference to other professions; if ia 
jno other respect, certainly in that of having more lei- 
J J sore. The phrase educating youth seems onlv to imply, 
} ' at present, giving them some knowledge of the learned 
jl languages, and, if the abilities of the instructors reach 
/J so far, some taste for the poetry of the ancients, and a 
J small smattering of the history, laws, and customs of 
Athens, and Rome.:, when they have superficially done 
this, they sometimes, though rarelv, proceed to give 
them some little insight into the history and constitu- 
tion of their own country ; but as to its customs and 
manners, the pupil is left to investigate them at his 
/ leisure ; for there the instructor is but too generally 
, very deficient himself. A knowledge of the world so 
seldom falls to the share of a tutor, and, perhaps, more 
especially if he is chosen out of that profession which 
, me have already observed furnishes tne greatest num- 
ber of tutors, that when, in consequence of his employ- 
ment, he follows his pupil into the world, it is oftener 
. the pupil that carries the tutor than the tutor that car- 
' ries the pupil. In spite however of these objections, 
some of which might, and some might not occur to 
him, Sir George determined to find out some young 
clergyman who would think it worth bis while to quit, 
for the time, the university, and his cure of no souls, 
to reside with him, and superintend the education of 
his son. " I wish," said the governor, as the baronet 
told him bis determination, " that young Quick was in 
England." " Who was he?" said Sir George. — 
" Why," replied the governor, " be was my chaplain 
on board, and I gave him a good living in the West 
Indies : he would have suited your purpose exactly. 
H was one of the cleverest young fellows I ever met , 
with ; he was so ready, and always such good company : 
he was an excellent scholar too, and made a very great 
figure in a pulpit; he always was remarkable forjudg- 
ing things in his sermons so apropos, that the people 
of his parish admired him vastly. I remember the first 
sermon I heard him preach there, was upon Ash Wed- 
nesday, and a. very cold day by the by it was, he 
preached just four and thirty minutes, all extempore, 
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except a little bit of paper, about the size of my hand : 
his text was out of the Psalms, I have eaten ashes as if 
it was bread, which was so pat to the day, that the con- 
gregation conceived a high opinion of him from that 
day. And he answered all their expectations. He 
made the best rum punch I ever tasted in my life/' — 
" I do not want," replied the baronet, smiling, though 
.a little impatient, " to have a person who can teach mv jj 
boy to preach extempore, or make rum-punch, though } 
they may be very good qualifications in a chaplain ; I<i 
want a man of some reading, a competent knowledge \ 
of music, and an excellent temper, and such a one I / 
have written to a friend of mine at Cambridge to find / 
out for me with all the expedition he can. Music I 
have made an essential article, and I hope I shall sue* 
ceed." — " Yes, yes, very easily, I make no doubt,'* 
replied the governor, "they have music enough at 
Cambridge. I remember when I was there, two-and- 
twenty years ago this spring, they carried me to church 
to hear nothing but a sermon and a tune upon the organ, 
' and I am sure the music was longest." 



CHAP. VI. 

The Arrival of another Person. His Character. \ 

Sir George's Cambridge friend succeeded so well in his 
inquiries, that in a few weeks after the receipt of his 
commands, a gentleman arrived at the hall with a letter, 
signifying that his name was Norris, and recommend- 
ing him as a very proper person to have the care of 
master Beville's education. As this is a gentleman, 
reader, with whom we are to have a long and intimate 
acquaintance, it may not be amiss to set out with a few 
outlines of his character, which was not quite a com- 
mon one. Mr. Norris, at the time of his coming into 
Sir George Beville's family, was in the twenty-fifth (> 

J ear of his age, and fellow of— College in Cam- , 
ridge. He was the son of a clergyman in the north * 
of England, who, having several other children, looked I 
upon the education he had given this, his youngest, as 
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a sufficient provision, and therefore, as soon as he was 
chosen fellow of bis society, fairly washed his bands of 
him, and left him to make his way in life as well as be 
was able, and as his father and grandfather had done 
before him. 

Had Mr. Norris lived in an age or country where 
great and striking abilities were a sure step to prefer- 
ment, he would, of all men living, have had the least 
reason to have regretted being left to shift for himself. 
He bad that rapidity of genius, and strength of under- 
standing, which render a man equal to any undertak- 
ing ; and though he bad also, in some degree, that 
volatile kind of disposition which so often accompanies 
a lively imagination, and which is perhaps too apt to 
<divert the attention from anv work of length or seri- 
/ oneness in the early part of life, yet such was the oom- 
I jnarid which be bad of himself, that his imagination 
I^aever ran away with him, but with the consent of his 
/ //judgment Having lived very little out of the univer- 
' / ' sity, be was, at the time he came to Sir George's, rather 
more acquainted with books than with men; but a na- 
tural sweetness of disposition, which made him ever 
studious of pleasing, gave a politeness and an unaffected 
civility to his manner, which, joined to his good sense 
and modesty, rendered him a much more pleasing com- 
panion than most men who have studied the artificial 
good breeding of the world, which, as it is acquired 
by art, must always be kept up by design, or else sink 
into nothing. A man of the world may know how to 
1 behave well, but a man ever studious of pleasing knows 
v not bow to behave ill ; or if he should by accident 
transgress against some established piece of ceremony, 
cela nefait pas son effet, as La Bruyere says of ugliness 
in an agreeable man. Mr. Morris had, however, a 
great share of penetration, and, with a little practice, 
soon saw very readily into people's characters. He 
was possessed of a vein of strong numour, wbioh, when- 
ever he pleased to let it loose, oore down every thing 
before it ; be could extract every particle of the ridi- 
culous from any character, and hold it up in so strong 
• light, that even the person himself most acknowledge 
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the ridicule to be just The ( 
bin from making an ill ue of 
him to turn, in a manner peouli 
noar not upon men, bat thing* ; 
morons remarks out of objects which would pass I 
entirely unnoticed by a less observing eye ; and by I 
this means he turned that talent to the delight of every | 
body, which, in the possession of a man with a worse j 
heart, would have given pain to all his acquaintance / 
round. Arrogance and affectation were the only cha- 
racters which felt the edge of his satire, and those j 
indeed he seldom spared. With regard to Sir George's ' 
favourite knowledge, music, he had made it almost bis 
only amusement, and in the opinion of some overwise 
folks, perhaps, too mnch his study. He was an excel- 
lent performer on several instruments, and had with 
great pains applied himself to the theory of music,! 
which he loved to consider more as a science than as [ 
an art. He sung well, had a great fondness for vocal 
music, and had composed several elegant things in that 
way. In his person he was tall, genteel in his figure, 
and rather handsome than otherwise ; in his address ha 
was at first a Ktile constrained, bnt upon a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, extremely easy. Such was the 
person whom Sir George engaged as a tutor for bis 
son. In the evening of Mr. Norris's arrival, the dis- - 
course naturally turned upon Sir George's favourite t 
tepior— music, and Mr. Norris displayed a taste so ex- 1 
aetly corresponding with that of the baronet, that be { 
won bis esteem and confidence in an instant. A simi- ' 
larity of opinions often produces a confidence in a few 
hours, which any other means would be years in effect- 
ing ; and there is no amity so strong as that which is 
founded upon the idem velle et nolle. If therefore the 
baronet was easily taken with Mr. Norris, he in bis 
turn, who presently saw through all the particularities 
of Sir George 's character, found so much good sense 
and good humour mixed with them, as to have no dis- 
agreeable prospect in bis situation. The governor for 
some time a little puzzled Norris's penetration : he was 
at first tempted to think him, what in fact he was not, 
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a very silly man ; bat then his sometimes coming out 
with anecdotes which smacked of observation, with 
regard at least to matters of fact in common life, pre- 
sently induced him to change his opinion ; and it was 
not till after many weeks, when the string of stories 
was beginning to wear oat, and some of them to come 
over again with the same identical circumstances, that 
Norris found out the real extent of his capacity. The 
governor's was a character altogether new to Norris, 
and he took great pleasure in his conversation ; for 
besides the many little histories with which be was 
furnished, he was intimately acquainted with all the 
minutenesses which distinguish the domestic manners 
of one nation from another ; in whatever country he 
had been, in the course of his profession, he carried 
away those little matters which other travellers left 
behind. If he did not know the mystery of arts and 
manufactures, or their returns, he knew the apparatus 
belonging to the carrying them on, the kind of men 
employed in them, and the dresses they wear in their 
work. If he could not develope the heart and dispo- 
sition of a Frenchman, a Dutchman, or a Spaniard, he 
could describe their dress, from their hat to their shoe- 
buckle, and tell what time of the day, and in what at- 
titude, they eat, drank, or slept He had a knife in his 
pocket which he bought at Madrid, a toothpick case 
which he found in the street at Leghorn, and a pair of 
nutcrackers which bis servant stole from a fruit woman 
at the Hague ; every one of which had a separate his- 
tory belonging to it. All this was a style so entirely 
new to Norris, that he was highly delighted with draw- 
ing him out : and this attention did not fail to have a 
correspondent effect upon the governor, who was fond 
of Norris to the last degree. In this situation the fa- 
mily continued to enjoy as much true comfort as ever 
family did ; and the great pains which Norris took with 
his pupil, joined to Charles's great natural abilities, 
produced such improvements in his young mind, as 
could not fail to give the baronet the highest satisfac- 
tion. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Some Sketches of our Herd's Character, 

Agreeable circumstances, arising in a disagreeable 
prospect, convey the greatest happiness that can be^ 
imagined. Mr. Norris, to whose torn of mind the 1 
educating youth could have no very engaging appear- '. 
auce, was so delighted with the temper, understanding, / 
and genius of his pupil, that all the disagreeable cir- ,? 
comstances, which he had figured to himself at enter-' ' 
ing on bis employment, very soon vanished. As yoangf 
Beville began to grow beyond a child, be showed such 
evident marks of a great understanding, such a quick- 
ness of apprehension, and such a degree of application 
to whatever was taught him, as made the business of 
teaching a very great pleasure. But to say the truth, 
as what endeared him to his father more perhaps than 
all his other acquirements, was a strong genius for 
music, so his greatest merit with his tutor, was a sweet- 
ness of temper which nothing could disturb, and a 
comical archness in his turn of mind which induced 
him to laugh, even when other boys of his age would 
have been tempted to cry. He was hardly indeed 
ever seen to cry, except once, when Baker's Chronicle 
fell upon his head from a shelf ; and even then he ob- 
served, with the tears running down bis cheeks, that 
he was sorry so silly a book should make so strong an 
impression upon him. Norris, whose favourite tenet 
it was, that the only way to pass happily through life , 
was to enjoy the sweet, and lau^h at the bitter, took 
great pains to strengthen his pupil in this kind of demo- 
critical philosophy, and he found his pains succeed to 
his wish, for, partly from the placid n ess of his own 
natural disposition and partly from the instructions of 
his tutor, young Beville was observed all through his 
life to be the least discomposed by cross accidents of 
any man living. Not that he wanted sensibility ; on 
the contrary, there was no difficulty which he would 
not undertake, no inconvenience to which he would 
not submit, to relieve the anxiety of another ; he was 
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just as attentive to the interest of others, as he was 
negligent of his own, and though he could have sub- 
mitted patiently to any misfortune which could have 
befallen himself, if there was any thing he hardly knew 
how to bear, it was the misfortune of another which 
he could not relieve. With regard to himself, indeed, 
he had the true philosophy of making the best of every 
thing; and when a thing could not be prevented, was 
sure to find out some reason why it ought not to be 
otherwise : his philosophy was much' of the same cast 
with that of Sir William Temple's postilion, who when 
he could not get his boots off, said he knew a better 
way, which was to go to bed with them on. Indeed 
nature had spread such a vein of pleasantry through 
his mind, that it affected more or less every action and 
pursuit of bis life ; not only his amusements, but his 
studies were of the comic kind : Lucian and Plautus 
were his favourite authors, and be was with great dif- 
ficulty restrained from turning all the dignity of Homer 
into a farce ; for, though he found no difficulty in. un- 
derstanding him, he had no great taste for his beauties ; 
and the blank paper with which that and most of his 
books were interleaved, for the benefit of making re- 
marks, he was sure to fill, not with criticisms on the 
language or poetry, but with droll caricature figures 
of the characters ; Nestor in a tie wig, Hector like 
ancient Pistol, and Paris like a dancingmaster. Nor- 
ris, though he was sometimes forced to check this love 
for humour in bis pupil, was nevertheless in his heart 
delighted with it, and comforted Sir George, who was 
a great admirer of the ancients, and saw Charles's cari- 
catures in rather too serious a light, with telling him, 
that perhaps it was the surest method of showing that 
he entered into the spirit of the story, if not entirely 
into the beauties of the poetry, for his figures, though 
in burlesque, were always, very characteristic Sir 
^ George was however a little alarmed at bis son's turn 
for humour, as fearing it mi^ht arise from want of sen- 
sibility, and that if it was indulged too far, it might 
bring him to make a joke of every thing serious : but 
in this respect his fears were groundless; for besides 
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his Dover being beard to throw the least reflection upon 
natters o£ a serious nature, be bad often been observed 
to change his. whole manner when religion was tbe 
subject of discourse (a behaviour whiob he probably 
learnt from Norris, who, however flighty in other re- 
spects, was very strict in his notions on this head), and 
to argue very seriously upon seme points which nobody 
would have imagined bad ever entered hia thought*. 
And with regard to his sensibUitv, the great attention 
which be always paid to any body in distress, and the 
smile of approbation which sat upon his face at an ac- 
count of a generous action, or of scorn at an instance 
of meanness and disbonomr, was sufficient to convince 
Sir George that his heart was more than ordinarily 
open to delicate sensations. But an incident, trifling 
enough in itself, brought however this conviction home 
to the baronet through bis favourite channel. In a 
book belonging to Mr. Norris was a little song of Per- 
golesi, weU known to musical people, the subject of 
which is, an unfortunate princess complaining of her 
lover for having forsaken her, Che rum median un di ; 
at tbe top of which young Seville, who had read the 
song but never heard it, had drawn a burlesque figure 
of a girl just upon the point of hanging herself: it Hap- 
pened that this book lay upon the harpsichord open in 
this place, as Charles was one day waiting in the draw- 
ingreom for tbe summons to dinner ; and being alone, 
he began to play a few bass of the song ; the air pleased 
him, and he went on : the great beauty of tbe expres- 
sion, the delicacy of the air, so finely contrived to con- 
vey the plaintive sentiments of the words, struck him 
very forcibly, and when he came to the pathetic reflec- 
tion in the second part, tutto per Im perdei, be could 
contain no longer, but burst into tears ; in which situ- 
ation Sir George found him ; nor is it easy to imagine 
his joy when he discovered the cause of his son's emo- 
tion, which he at length, and not without some diffi- 
culty, prevailed on him to 'confess. Sir George told 
him never to be ashamed of a tenderness so amiable in 
itself, and excited in so forcible a manner by the power 
of sounds, which he was very happy to find he could 
not resist. Mr. Norris, to whom the baronet commu 
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nicated this circumstance of the delicacy of hit pupil's 
sensibility, was equally pleased with it, and the more 
so, as in him the emotion most be merely the effect of 
humanity : " for," said he, " he is too young to have 
any idea of the passion itself, much less of the unhappy 
circumstances of it whioh are the subject of that song ; 
if not," added he with a sigh, " I should not have won- 
dered at his being affected bv it" The manner in 
which he spoke this, and the sigh which accompanied 
it, gave Sir George some suspicion that Norris had met 
with some disappointment which stuck by him ; and as 
he had contracted a real affection for him, he could not 
help haying a little curiosity concerning his affairs. 
When dinner therefore was oyer, and the servants 
withdrawn, he took an opportunity of asking him some 
questions relating to his family, which might lead him 
to say something of the earlier part of his life, to which 
however be gave such general answers as would have 
satisfied the baronet, as they showed him either that 
he had nothing particular to relate, or that there were 
some circumstances of his life which he did not care to' 
enter upon. But the governor, whose ears were al- 
ways open after a history, was not so easily satisfied ; 
his curiosity was awakened, and be rather bluntly beg- 
ged Norris would satisfy it. " Come, come," said he, 
" there is some mystery about a girl in a corner, I am 
sure, let us have the whole affair." " Indeed, sir," 
replied Norris, " there has very little happened to me 
that can be worth any one's attention, but as you and 
Sir George have a right to whatever you please to 
command from me, I am very ready to tell you what- 
ever occurrences I have met with in the very short 
period in which I have been my own master, for I think 
that is all which can properly be called a man's life." 
Sir George and the governor said he would do them a 
favour, and young Beville got behind him, for fear, as 
he acknowledged to him in a whisper, he should be 
tempted to laugh, not at his story, but at the notion of 
a man's sitting down gravely to tell a history of him- 
self. Norris smiled, and proceeded as you will find in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

History of Mr. Norris. 

Mr father was a clergyman in the northern part of the 
kingdom, with very small preferment ; and I, being the 
youngest of seven children, was to be educated in as 
cheap a manner as was consistent, with the design of 
sending me to the university, in order to proceed regu- 
larly into holy orders, for which I was destined even 
from my cradle, for what reason I never could con- 
ceive ; for I think there is hardly any mechanic trade 
which would not have afforded my father a fairer pros- 
pect in his views for my benefit ; but he was a clergyman 
himself, and he must have a child of the same profes- 
sion ; my elder brothers would not, my sisters could not, 
and therefore it fell of course upon me. I was accord- 
ingly sent to school in the neighbourhood, the master 
of which took a journey on foot, or in the waggon, to 
London, every Whitsuntide holidays, on purpose to 
advertise, that " At Stonelands, in Yorkshire, youth 
are boarded, educated, and clothed, at twelve pounds 
a year, by Zacbary Birch, and proper assistants [his 
wife and a parish apprentice]. N. B. Mr. Birch is in 
town, and will take the care of any young gentleman 
down." By which means he contrived sometimes to 
get his own passage gratis. 

To this gentleman s care was I committed, and un- 
derwent the usual discipline of the school, namely, 
cold, hunger, and beating, where I learned too, in the 
most complete manner, one science more than my father 
bargained for, which was patience ; for what I know, 
of more use to me than any other thing that I learned 
there. ^ 

At the age of nineteen and a few months I was judged 
properly qualified for the university, and accordingly 
I set out for Cambridge in company with a school- 
fellow of about the same age. We were each of us 
equipped with a new suit of clothes, a dozen of shirts, 
a pair of saddle-bags, and a horse value about three 
pounds, which we were to sell at the end of the jour- 
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ney, provided they ever reached it, to put us into cash 
at first setting out, and a letter of recommendation to 
Abe tutor of the college we were designed for. We 
travelled with much pleasure, and not less caution, for 
the first two or three days, and arrived, without any 
i cross accident, almost at Stamford, which, considering 
w0 bad neither of ut been thirty miles from home, was. 
no ordinary piece of good fortune. It was too good, 
, indeed, to last all the way ; and about half a mile short 
\ of Stamford my companion's horse, who began to think 
the journey past a joke, Jell down, and bruised his 
master's leg in such a manner, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that, with ray assistance, he reached 
the town. We applied to a surgeon, who advised my 
friend by no means to think of pursuing his journey on- 
horseback, and as the landlord of the inn informed us 
that there was a stage-coach which went through 
Huntingdon from thence in its way to London, we 
agreed to go so far in it, make the most of our horses 
where we were, and £et the other sixteen miles from 
Huntingdon to Cambridge how we could. We applied 
to onr landlord to know if he would buy our horses, to 
which he readily consented, provided we could agree 
about the price ; we told him we wouM trust to bis 
honesty, which be himself very highly commended, and 
we ordered our horses oat to be reviewed by him. He 
gave us some reason to recollect the jockey who bought; 
Gil Bias's mule, for there was not a fault belonging to 
a horse, it seemed, which our horses had not; at last, 
however, he agreed to give us rather more than a third 
of their value, with which we were pretty well satis- 
fied, and wei proceeded in the stage the next morning. 
Our company in the coach consisted of an attorney of 
London, a lady and her daughter, who were to stop at 
Huntingdon as well as ourselves, in order to proceed 
into Suffolk, my lame friend and myself. It was dark 
when we got into the coach, and very little conversa- 
tion passed till it was daylight : «f How do ye do V and 
" How do ye do?" passed indeed, and repassed, but 
we were all too truly English to venture to say more to 
persons whom we bad never seen. At length however, 
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in going slowly up a bill, I ventured to wonder if it 
was light, and to let down the wooden shutter in order 
to be satisfied; J had better hare let it alone: it was 
light ; and by that light I taw over-against me a face, 
which several years experience of its deceit has hardly 
been able to reconcile me to the consigning to oblivion. 
It belonged to the young lady, who with her mother 
was travelling into Suffolk. She seemed to be about 
twenty, tall and well fashioned, and her face snob as it 
is very difficult to suspect of being a mask ; it was so 
to me at least, who was wholly unpractised in the ways 
of the world ; for I am not sure, whether to a discern- 
ing eye, her air and manner, strongly tinctured with 
the levity and coquetry of her heart, would not in some 
measure have given the lie to the delicate sweetness 
and seeming openness of her countenance* To me it 
had a quite contrary effect ; the freedom of her air I 
construed into good temper, and the levity -of her be- 
haviour, almost bordering on effrontery, into openness 
•f heart. She had a great deal of lively wit, and when- 
ever I began to suspect her a little in my own mind of 
Sacrificing too much in point of good nature to ber 
vivacity, one look of sweetness made me lose all my 
Reflection, and tacitly ask her pardon for my suspicion. 
in *a word, when we arrived at Huntingdon, which was 
orach sooner than I wished, I found myself in the 
strangest situation imaginable. I wished to continue 
in her company, nay, I could not prevail on myself to 
iroit her ; and yet one half glance at my situation, the 
jonfraey I was engaged in, and the purpose I was going 
fcpdn, So plainly convinced me of the absurdity of such 
an attachment, as to make me fur a moment resolve to 
fly tor it : in short, I was — " Nineteen and a half," 
interrupted the baronet. " Thank you, sir," continued 
Norris, " you have explained the case in a word." 
The lady saw my situation, and gloried in it. She was 
too well practised in the ways of the world to be blind 
to the workings of a young mind, as open and as fit to 
receive any impressions, especially, I am afraid, of the 
tender sort, as she could wish h, and she was too mis- 
•ajevoas, as well as too cunning, not to make her 
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advantage of it. She very kindly invited my compa- 
nion and me, with the approbation of her mother, to 
visit her at Bury ; and, by a look which she gave me 
at parting, left me fully determined to accept the invi- 
tation as soon as I should be settled in college. My 
companion, who had enjoyed the greatest part of the 
way that sleep which the pain of his leg had robbed 
him of the night before, and whose disposition was not 
of a nature so sanguine as mine, seemed wholly igno- 
rant of the strange havoc which bad been made in my 
mind since we last conversed together ; and I had so 
mueh dread of his reproaches for indulging myself in 
thoughts so foreign to our business, that I never men- 
tioned it to him. We procured a passage in a return 
postchaise, and arrived at Cambridge in the evening. 
' nd here a very new scene was opened to me all at 
ice. The situation of a fresh-man at Cambridge is, in 
ny opinion, if he does not happen to come -from Eton 
or Westminster, a very pitiable one. The joy which a 
flad naturally, feels at the first thoughts of being in a 
Igreat measure $is own master, is considerably abated 
Dy the many childish distresses to which he is subject. 

!''•' A perfect stranger to the manners and customs of the 
people and place he is in, he is nevertheless afraid to ask 
information, for fear of laying himself open to the jokes 
of those who, proud of the advantage of having been 
I admitted half a year before him, are continually laying 
* traps for the fresh-man, and giving him false informa- 
tions, in order to triumph in his ignorance of what it 
was not possible he should be acquainted with. . When 
a person with a grave face tells me that on the, first 
day of term it is the custom for all the under graduates 
in the university to attend the university church in 
their surplices, where is the folly or ridiculousness of 
3ny believing him 1 And yet I do not recollect that I 
3was ever so hurt in my life as at being caught going 
^>ut of the college-gate so dressed, in consequence of 
such an information. I have often thought,, perhaps 
too seriously, that, trifling as this kind of trap for ridi- 
cule may seem, it has, nevertheless, a bad tendency, so 
far, at least, as it teaches a young man to be suspicious 
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in his own defence, and therefore lessens that confi- 
dence in others, arising from an openness of temper and 
integrity of heart which is most remarkable in young 
people, and which, however the wickedness of indivi- 
duals may render it imprudent, must be always ami- 
able. " I always," said the governor, " suspect a man 
who endeavours officiously to be acquainted with me." 
" I never," said the baronet, " suspect any man ; if a 
man shows me he is a rogue, I am convinced : if he 
gives me any reason to think him one which does not 
amount to a conviction, I tax him with it, and am 
generally convinced by his answer on one side or the 
other." * "You are happy, sir," continued Norris, " in 
a penetration which Joes not suffer you to be often 
imposed upon ; but there are some characters of such 
a cast as to elude all penetration ; but as they can only 
be the result of a union between a very good bead and 
a very bad heart, thank Heaven, they are not very 
common in the world. If it did not happen that a bad 
man generally defeats his own purposes, society must 
be very uncomfortable ; and therefore I know of no 
^ crime so dangerous, so detestable in its nature, as bypo- 
~ crisy ; it has the complicated guilt of every crime that 
it conceals. " I fancy," said young Beville, " that 
lady you mentioned just now was a hypocrite." " In- 
deed," replied Norris, " she was, and the most tho- 
roughly so of any person I ever met with ; for she 
could not only disguise all her bad qualities, but, when 
it served her purpose, all her good ones." 



CHAP. IX. 

Conclusion of Mr. Norris's History. 

My business at the university, continued Norris, kept 
me so fully employed for some months, that I had no 
time to think of, or rather to execute, my intended 
visit to Miss Loveill ; for as to my thoughts, they were 
considerably more with her than with my business* 
However, at the Christmas recess, I found time to go. 
I was received with great civility both by mother and 
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daughter, and the more so by the latter, as I believe 
she had given over the thoughts of seeing me; bat the 
consciousness of my being upon tbe brink of engaging 
in an affair, which my judgment could not but con- 
demn, threw a damp upon my spirits, and a reserve 
into mv behaviour, which gave her some disgust, and 
made her exert all her attractions to complete a con- 
quest, which she began to fear was bat naif accom- 
plished. Yon will perhaps be surprised that she should 
take so much pains to create an interest in the heart of 
a very young man, whose circumstances and connexions 
she was wholly unacquainted with, and so could have 
no interested views upon. I was very much so myself, 
for I had by no means vanity enough to think that she 
could be struck with my •person dr address, which at 
that time had a good deal of rusticity about them, and 
when I had power to reflect upon her conduct, this 
circumstance was of singular use to .me in helping me 
to develope her real character. For the present, let it 
suffice to say, that she omitted no circumstance that 
oould draw me -on to like either ber person or her 
mind, and the pains she took to make herself agreeable 
to me, joined to the great gaiety of the place I was in, 
presently got the better of nay scruples, and I gave 
myself up to love and pleasure, with all the eagerness 
of a young man wholly unaccustomed to both. I de- 
clared my passion in form, was received in form, re- 
buked in form, trifled with in form, and at length made 
a complete fool of in form, by a half forced, half volun- 
tary confession, that I was every thing that was, or 
could be dear to her. I vowed eternal constancy, &c. 
she smiled in my face and laughed in her sleeve, and 
so we parted — I to my Euclid and threepenny com- 
mons, and she, as she assured me, to sigh till my return : 
I did not in the least doubt it. Before we parted, we 
had se'ttle'd a plan for a correspondence by letters. 
Which were to be sent to a third place, lest they should 
be seen by her mother, upon whom, according to the 
account she chose to give of herself, she entirely de- 
oended, and who had a great deal in her power : for 
her father, whom she chose to have been a wine-mer- 
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chant in the west of England, had left every thing in 
his wife's power, supposing the child; with whom she 
was big at the time of his decease, should prove a 
daughter, otherwise the fortune was only to be hers 
for her life : a story which went down as glibly with 
me as if it had been in the Bible. By means of this 
correspondence, and now and then a meeting for a day 
or two, we became soon upon the footing of being what 
is called engaged to each other, with the comfortable 
prospect, on my side at least, of waiting till a college 
living falling to my lot, should enable us to marry, in 
case that is, that I should have the good fortune to be 
chosen fellow of the college, which I was not at all 
sure I should : in that, however, at the proper time I 
succeeded. You laugh, gentlemen, at such a scheme ; 
but extravagant as it may seem to you, I assure you 
there are very few fellows of colleges who have not 
some such engagement upon their bands. Almost 
every college living, which becomes vacant, is the 
means of accomplishing an engagement o£ twelve, four- 
teen, or may be twenty years' standing ; and many a 
match is completed in gray hairs and a venerable fea- 
ther-top grizzle, which was begun in a lappeted head 
and a smart bag-wig. Into this blessed fraternity of 
contracted fellows had, I entered myself so early in life, 
as, at a moderate computation, to have a sighing time 
of at least fifteen years. How truly might I be said to 
subscribe to that doctrine which teaches, that a state 
of hope is the happiest of all human situations. And, 
indeed, I tried it not long enough to prove that it was 
not so; for my hopes were very soon blasted by an 
accident which surprised me, if possible! as much as it 
hurt me. When Miss Loveill and I had been some 
time in this situation, I was one day looking over the 
Cambridge Journal, and saw an advertisement signify- 
ing that the monthly assembly at Bury was to begin 
the next evening for the season. ^ It was near two 
months since I had seen Miss Loveill, in which inter- 
val I had been chosen fellow of the college, and had 
taken orders : as I happened just at that time to be at 
leisure, I thought I would take that opportunity ot 
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making ber a visit ; I accordingly went with a friend 
of mine, who was my confident At Newmarket we 
met with some friends, who prevailed on as to stay and 
dine with them there; by which means we did not 
reach Bury till jnst as the company were going to the 
assembly; therefore I did not send to Miss Loveill 
upon my arrival, as I had, moreover, an inclination to 
surprise her in my clerical dress. When I came into 
the room, she was standing with a group round the 
fire, with her back towards the door; I went behind 
her, and tapped her on the shoulder, upon which she 
turned round, and cried, " Is it you?" with so evident 
a confusion in her countenance, that I had some diffi- 
culty in imagining it to be merely the effect of my 
sudden appearance ; as there was nothing new or ex- 
traordinary in my being at the assembly, or even in 
my coming unexpectedly. I however took no notice . 
of it, but asked her to dance ; she excused herself for 
being engaged, as she knew nothing of my coming. I 
asked who it was she danced with, and she told me it 
was a stranger, whose name she did not know. Whilst 
I was talking with her, a person very gaily dressed 
came up to her, and, with not the air of a stranger, 
said, " Come, Fanny, don't you dance this dance V* 
She blushed, and followed him to her place, leaving 
me to reconcile the manner of his address with the 
account she bad given me of him, as well as I could. 
It was not to be done without help. At the end of the 
dance, her partner leaving her to fetch something to 
drink, I went up to her, and asked her if she had learnt 
his name. " Not I," cried she, " I wish I could, for 
he is the most familiar puppy I ever met with." This 
answer would have had its effect upon me, had not the 
gentleman unfortunately come up and joined us ; when 
the great reserve she put on to me, the number of 
times she called me Sir, added to the great intimacy 
which the stranger seemed to claim with her, awakened 
suspicions in my mind which were no more favourable 
to her character than to my own quiet. I examined 
from head to foot the person to whom I was indebted 
for the uncomfortable seusations I underwent ; and as 
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I hardly ever stirred from Miss Loveill's petticoat, h* 
was no less carious in examining me* The lady, I 
believe, was not mnch happier than I was, and wonld 
have wished me to have kept my distance, had not 
my presence been the only circumstance which pre- 
vented her partner asking her a question which she 
was not, possibly, very well prepared to answer. Some 
very uneasy hours passed on all sides, and, as early as 
she dared, she pleaded a bad headache, and went home, 
her partner accompanying her ; an office I bad intended 
for myself in spite of all opposition, as I was foolish 
enough to imagine I had the best right to it ; but upon 
my attending her to the door, guess my surprise when 
I saw him hand her into a very handsome chariot, step 
in after her, and order the servant home. I bad no 
farther business in the assembly-room, so forgetting my 
companion, I proceeded to my inn, retired to my cham- 
ber, locked the door, and, after having sat an hour 
with my eyes fixed upon the fire, went to bed. I did 
not sleep well, you may easily imagine ; indeed I had 
more than my uneasiness to keep me awake ; for in the 
next room to that in which I lay, separated only by a 
sliding partition; a party was to sup after the assembly. 
They arrived soon after I was in bed, with no small 
noise, and, as I was in no very good humour, I abused 
them in my mind for disturbing we as much as if I had 
been inclined to sleep ; which, however, I did endea- 
vour to do, for no other reason, I suppose, but because 
I found it impossible. After a great deal of jargon, to 
which I paid as little attention as possible, one of them 
cried out, " Here's Fanny Loveill in a bumper ! how 
charmingly she looked to-night/' I listened. " Ay," 
said another, " I suppose we shall lose her now the 
baronet is returned from abroad." I sat up in my bed. 
" What, will he take her back into Lincolnshire with 
him again'!" cried the first. "Ay, surelv," replied 
the other. " I wonder he did not take her abroad 
with him, for he is devilishly jealous of her." I got 
up : things began to wear a very serious aspect. " I 
wonder how he came to trust her here then," said 
another. " Though I believe the old woman has kept 
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a pretty good look out for him, for I know many people 
woo have tried to get a footing there, but without 
success ; and, what is more extraordinary, I do not . 
believe any of the dowager cats in this town have ever 
suspected what she is." " She has kept very private," 
said the first. " I do not know any body that visits at 
the house, except a straggling Cantab or two, and they 
are more likely to be taken in, than to do any mis- 
chief." A patriotio young man, who happened to be 
in company, apprehending the credit of the university 
to be at stake, took fire at this reflection, and deposed 
upon many oaths, that a Cantab was as likely to do 
mischief as any other man : though I perfectly agreed 
with him in this opinion, yet I could not help wishing 
that he had taken some other opportunity of advancing 
it, as it broke the thread ^of a discourse which was 
much more interesting to me than all the mischief the 
whole university ever perpetrated. All after was riot 
and confusion ; I had, however, heard quite enough. 
I sat till daylight, which by this time was not far off, 
ruminating upon what I had heard, and endeavouring 
to account for Miss Loveill's conduct during the whole 
time of my connexion with her. I will venture to 
say, an older man with a wiser head, and a worse 
heart, would have explained it in a moment ; to me it 
was inexplicable : I measured her conduct by the rules 
of justice and humanity ; I might as well have mea- 
sured milk by the foot-rule: her actions were not 
squared by those laws. I waited with great impa- 
tience for the proper time to pay her. a visit, in order 
to endeavonr to get this matter cleared up a little; 
and I will venture to say that, such was my love and 
her art, had we been left alone for two hours, she 
would have done it entirely to my satisfaction ; but, 
' unluckily, circumstances turned out too strong to be 
contradicted. — About nine o'clock T went to her bouse, 
and was informed by her maid that she was not stirring, 
which I thought likely enough : I went to the coffee- 
house, and returned betweeu ten and eleven, and was 
informed she was gone out, which I thought unlikely 
enough. " Are you sure," cried I, with some veho- 
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mence, " that your lady is not at home, Mrs. Betty V 
The maid had bat just time to answer in the affirma- 
tive, before a voice from the parlour called out, " Who 
is it that wants Miss Loveill f Let them come in." I 
did so, and found the gentleman, who had given me so 
much trouble the evening before, and the lady tete-a- 
tete at breakfast; he was in his nightgown and slip- 
pers, and appeared to be just risen. The confusion 
was pretty great on my side; the gentleman offered 
me a chair, and the lady, with a countenance tolerably- 
composed, told me, " That she thanked me for calling 
for the letter which I had promised to convey to Cam- 
bridge for her ; but that as she had not bad time to 
write it, she had no occasion to trouble me." Impu- 
dence has always' an advantage over innocence : I was 
so struck with the matchless effrontery of this speech, 
that I neither knew what to answer, nor what to do. 
I kept my seat a few minutes, irresolute how to act, 
and at length got up, took an abrupt leave, saying it 
was very well, and departed, loaded with an awkward 
confusion, which, if every one had had their due, 
• would not have fallen to my share. I arrived at my 
inn in a temper of mind not to be described. One 
while I suspected my senses ; another, I blamed myself 
for coming away without an explanation ; and deter- 
mined to go back ; but when I reflected upon the ridi- 
culous figure I must have made when I was there, and 
recollected how fair a pretence she might have for 
refusing to see me, according to the light in which I 
appeared to her gallant, which was plainly that of a 
I slight acquaintance, who had undertaken at the assem- 
bly to convey a letter for her, I presently gave up all 
thoughts of returning. At last I determined to write 
to her. I did; and, with as much temper as I was 
master of, expostulated with her upon her conduct to 
me, begged to have it explained, and that she would 
permit me to see her. You will perhaps be surprised « 
at my condescending to ask an explanation of a con- 
duct, the motives for which I was so well acquainted 
with. Shall I confess my weakness? I was so much 
wrapped up in this girl, that I could not bear to think 
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her guilty of deceiving me ; and I am afraid at that 
time, though her baseness stared me in the face, I was ' 
less inclined to thank my stars that I had escaped her 
snares, than to envy the baronet, whoever he was, the 
possession of her, even with all her faults. Strange 
triumph of passion over reason ! But I believe I was 
not singular. I sent my letter by the waiter of the 
inn, who brought me word that he had given it to the 
maid, who had promised to deliver it to her mistress, 
and bring me an answer as soon as possible. I waited 
with great impatience till towards five o'clock in the 
evening, and had almost begun to despair of having 
any answer at all ; when on a sudden the door opened, 
and in came Miss Loveill herself. I started from my 
reverie, and before I had power to speak to her, she 
flung herself into a chair, and burst into tears. A good 
orator in a bad cause will always raise such images in 
the minds of his audience, as are most likely to pre- 
dispose them to favourable sentiments. The strongest 
figure in female rhetoric to excite compassion is a 
flood of tears, and this generally therefore precedes the 
confession of a fault, as a preparatory circumstance to 
soften the heart of the injured person, and open, as it 
were, the passage from justice to mercy. Miss Loveill 
was too good an orator to omit this circumstance, and 
it had its full effect upon me : I could not help for a 
moment forgetting my wrongs aud endeavouring to 
sooth her ; I took her hand, pressed it to my lips, and 
begged her to be calm. " You see before you, Mr. Nor- 
ris, cried she, " one of the most unhappy women 
that ever existed." I told her I hoped not, I hoped 
she might still be happy ; I knew not what I said : her 
head lay upon my shoulder, and her tears wetted my 
cheek ; to have seen her in such an attitude fonr-and- 
twenty hours before would have driven me to distrac- 
tion. ." O never ! never !" cried she. " Cruel, cruel 
Burton, to rob me of all happiness in myself, and put 
it out of my power to give it to another ! Oh, Mr. Nor- 
ris, fly me, this instant fly me! I have injured you in 
the tenderest part, I have stolen your love, and repaid 
you with what was not mine to pay : that man whom 
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you saw with me is master of me and all I hare : bat 
he shall not enjoy his power, never will I survive the 
moment that forces me from you." I was affected; 
she saw it, and that was all her aim. I endeavoured 
to sooth her, and soon succeeded : she was presently 
collected enough to let me into her history, which 
was, that her father dying when she was very young, 
had left her mother and all her affairs in the care of 
the father of this Sir William Burton ; that her mother 
dying soon after, the woman she now called so being 
no more than a servant of Sir William's, she had been 
brought up in Sir William's family; that he had enter- 
tained a fondness for her from the time they had been 
children together, and at last, under a promise of mar- 
riage (without doubt) debauched her; that she had 
lived with him some years, had had one child by him 
which was dead, and that upon his going abroad at the 
time I first met with her she was sent under the care 
of a trusty servant to board at this place till bis return. 
She assured me she was heartily unhappy in her situa- 
tion, that she was shocked at the thoughts of continuing 
in such a life, and confessed that her design in forming 
a connexion with me at first, in which she bad pre- 
vailed on her governante to acquiesce, was to marry 
before Sir William's return, in hopes that when be 
found she was actually married, he would have given 
up all farther thoughts of her, and have made such a 
provision for her as might have enabled her to pass 
the remainder of her life in comfort. Sbe then pro- 
ceeded to assure me that the real affection she had 
contracted for me was the only consideration which 
had prevented her pressing me to marry immediately ; 
but that, though her whole happiness depended upon 
it, she could not bring herself to put so great a deceit 
in practice against ine-; that she had determined to 
open the whole affair to me, had not the unexpected 
arrival of Sir William prevented it by this discovery. 
She then proceeded to use every argument she was , 
mistress of to induce me t©~ marry her, and depend 
upon Sir William's generosity for providing hand- 
somely for us. — I was young, and I was in love ; bu* 
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the bareftfcedness of this proposal opened my eyes: I 
fired, and with great warmth, and all the diguity of 
innocence, op braided her with the scandalous part she 
bad acted, and concluded with determining never to 
see her more, and demanding a restitution of all the 
letters which I had written to her. She heard me 
through with great composure ; and though she found 
my reason was too much roused to be easily laid asleep 
at that time, yet, as she had discernment enough to see 
that disappointment had no small share in my resent- 
ment, she thought it prudent to make use of some 
contrivance to prevent, if possible, my putting my re- 
solution of never seeing her more in practice* With 
an air therefore of indifference, which amazed me from 
the suddenness with which it was assumed, she told 
me, that " she was sorry I saw the affair in so heinous 
a light, that if I was resolved not to marry her, she 
could not help it ; but that as long as she had in her 
possession such a legal tie upon me as many of my 
letters gave her, stye should not be prevailed upon to 
part with them, that at least she might not have the 
mortification of seeing me married to another." This 
was new, this was unexpected; I felt too much to 
speak; I gave her a look which I intended should 
convey as much contempt and abhorrence as possible, 
but which I believe did convey nothing but the true 
picture of amazement, and left her without speaking a 
word, got into a postchaise, and returned directly to 
Cambridge. Since which time I have used every art 
in my power to make me forget tjiat part of my life ; 
and by means of a good natural flow of spirits, and a 
thorough thankfulness for the escape I have had, I 
have so far accomplished my aim, as to feel no uneasi- 
ness, at least from the recollection of it. I have not 
yet recovered my letters, but I do not doubt but I 
shall be released from one engagement at least as soon 
as I shall want to enter into another, so give myself 
very little trouble about them. 
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CHAP. X. 

Remarks on Mr. Norris's History; and the End of the 

Jirst Book. 
Various were the reflections which each of the audi- 
tors made upon Mr. Noma's history. Sir George and 
the governor both imputed his having been deceived 
in so gross a manner by Miss Loveill to his youth and 
inexperience of the world, but from different princi- 
ples, and each of them thought, that had he been in 
Norris s place he should have escaped the snare, hut 
by very different means. The baronet placed all his 
security in his penetration ; of which, as well as his 
philosophy, he possessed a great deal, and boasted a 
great deal more; insomuch that he would sometimes 
say that be was never mistaken in the true character 
of any person, with whom he had conversed for a day, 
in his hfe. The governor on the other hand, who had 
no penetration at all, had substituted for it, what Mr. 
GrevilJe calls that fatal error of contracted minds, in- 
discriminate suspicion, in which he placed the whole 
of his security, and a universal exercise of which he 
called wisdom. « I think," said Sir George, " you 
were a little deficient in point of sagacity with regard 
to this girl. Was there no one circumstance which 
could lead you to a knowledge of her character 1 Was 
she always so much upon her guard, that no circum- 
stance would happen to contradict itself] Such girls 
in general are very easily seen through." " O Sir;" 
replied Norris, " she had an openness in her manner, 
a frankness which baffled all suspicion." " I always," 
said the governor, " suspect those very frank people ; 
I observe people are seldom very communicative them- 
selves, but with a view to pick something out of you ; 
I should have suspected her for receiving me so civ illy, 
and being so fond of a stranger; I am sure I should 
have found her out by that." " What say you to it, 
Charles," cried Sir George j " should you have acted as 
Mr. Norris did?" "I hope I should, Sir," replied 
he j " for I am sure I should not have seen farther 
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into the lady's character than he did ; and I am sore 
it is better to be sometimes deceived, than always sus- 
picions." " Yon will think better some time hence," 
said the governor. " I rather hope he will never 
think otherwise," said Norris. " I cannot think that 
prudence, in the general acceptation of the word, has 
so much to boast of as it seems at first sight to have ; 
as long as it acts merely upon the defensive part, it 
certainly is not only justifiable, but, in the present si- 
tuation of things, almost necessary ; but how shall we 
determine the bounds of a self- defending prudence 1 
How shall we be sure, that what at first sight seems 
prudence, may not, when it comes to be examined, 
turn out to be injustice 1 There seems to me to be less 
pride than folly in being ashamed of having been de- 
ceived ; for it more generally argues an undesigning 
integrity of heart, than a weakness of head. How in- 
finitely happier am I, governor, in having been de- 
ceived, than I should have been if I had suspected an 
innocent person of a bad intention ! How uncomfort- 
able must be the reflection of having acted with a 
blaraable caution, and what is called a prudent fear 
of being deceived by a person, who in the event proves 
to have deserved our utmost confidence ! This is the 
worldly wisdom, which is hardlv ever acquired but 
with the loss of some amiable qualification : this is the 
prudence which is the offspring of money, trade, and 
commerce, and which keeps men in a continual state 
of warfare with each other ; every man lives enclosed 
in a fortification, and in the continual fear of an am- 
buscade." These notions were quite new to the go- 
vernor, and even Sir George thought Norris carried 
his refinements rather too far ; but the uprightness of 
his heart was always so conspicuous in every thing he 
said or did, that Sir George was greatly prejudiced in 
favour of any tenet of his, though, at first sight, he 
might think it rather carried to excess. He therefore 
always advised his son not to pay attention only to any 
one particular notion of his tutor's, but to trace it to 
its original source, and see the relation which it bore 
to the general tenour of his conduct and opinions, 
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"and then," said he, " you will find that he seldom 
thinks differently from the rest of the world, but when 
he thinks better than they do; and that he has a right 
to regulate his actions by his own opinions, because 
be proves that he dares submit to the inconveniencies 
which will sometimes be the consequence of a right 
conduct; and depend upon it, whoever suffers for 
haying acted according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, rather than the opinions of the world, will 
have a comfort which nothing can rob him of, and of 
which he who injures him is very little aware." 



BOOK H. 



CHAP. I. 

A Word in Favour of introductory Chapters. Some 
Thoughts on Imitation and Imitators. 
The ingenious Mr. Henry Fielding, whose memory 
ought to be as dear to every novel writer, as his au- 
thority ought to be respectable, has declared these 
introductory chapters, one of which he has prefixed to 
each book of his history of a Foundling, to be essen- 
tially necessary to this species of writing. It is there- 
fore with infinite concern that I see my brethren in 
this trade fly in the laoe of an authority so sacred, and 
venture to thrust their crude productions into the 
world, not only without these passports, but even with- 
out a preface, introduction, address to the reader, or 
sometiBies even a modern advertisement. I am aware 
that the generality of them will plead, that they are 
enlisted under another master, and therefore are not 
under anjr necessity of conforming to bis rules; that 
by throwing their materials into the form of letters, 
they confess themselves disciples of Mr. Richardson, 
and so, in imitation of their master, have a right to 
begin in the middle of their history, without ceremony 
open half a dozen characters upon you at once, and 
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leave yon to find out who they are as you can. Now 
though this desultory manner of writing may be very 
new, and very convenient, yet I must acknowledge, 
that the authority of Mr. Fielding seems to deserve a 
little more respect; and in this particular of introduc- 
tory chapters more especially, because he has vouch- 
safed to give us a reason for the institution, which, in 
my opinion, seems to put the utility of it out of all 
manner of doubt. He seems to have been aware that 
a £reat many writers would, in aftertiraes, set up for 
imitators of his manner ; some of whom might possibly 
venture to attempt it without one necessary qualifica- 
tion for the undertaking. As therefore those parts of 
a history which contain mere narrative afford much 
more encouragement to the pen of an imitator, than 
those which are composed of observation and reflec- 
tion ; he thought it possible that many might think 
themselves capable of the former, who had not the 
least pretensions to abilities for the latter : he there- 
fore instituted these chapters, in order to secure him- 
self from such imitators as were utterly incapable of 
reflection, and whose learning was not at least equal 
to an essay : from such imitators, in short, as Horace 
hints that some of the Romans were of Cato, by bare 
feet and sour faces. — Now, though I would by no 
means be thought to insinuate, that the generality-of 
modern novelists choose to slight this institution from 
any consciousness of being unable to conform to it ; 
or that finding it a stumblingblock in their way which 
they could not easily surmount, they therefore choose 
to enlist under another master, who does not put them 
to such hard service ; yet there may be people ill na- 
tured enough to make such a conclusion. However 
that may be, although no man can more truly say of 
himself Nullius addictusjurare in verba magistri than 
I can, I have, nevertheless, determined to keep up to 
this institution, that if any ingenious critic should find 
out, and I should be obliged to acknowledge, that I 
am an imitator of Fielding, I may have it to say, that 
I did not decline following his steps through the most 
difficult part of his method. 
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I 

And here I cannot help saying a word or two in 
favour of imitators in general ; a set of people whom, 
ever since Horace gave them the degrading title of 
servum pecus, the world have loaded with every sort of 
infamy. In which they sometimes are not only guilty 
of great injustice, but also act very much against their 
own interest. If a man is so happy as to succeed in 
any new kind of writing, the public are not contented 
with bestowing on him the encomiums he deserves, 
and applauding him for having outdone all his prede- 
cessors ; but they go farther, and venture to prognos- 
ticate that no one of his successors will ever come up 
to him ; and that in a manner so decisive, as is sufficient 
to discourage any similar genius from exercising his 
talents in the same way. Many a man therefore, who 
might have succeeded very well in a way which his 
genius prompted him to pursue, is discouraged from 
the attempt, by seeing the walk already occupied by 
another, whom the public have already declared to be 
inimitable, and therefore will think themselves bound 
to discourage every one from endeavouring to imitate : 
the poor man therefore, rather than proceed in a road 
where bis work is already condemned, turns out of it 
into some other path to which his genius never did 
lead him, and where he deservedly meets with that 
contempt which candour would have exempted him 
from in the other. By which means the public lose 
the entertainment which, with proper encouragement, 
he might have afforded them. 

Hence it is that we find even men of genius stretch- 
ing their imagination to the very verge of folly, for 
something new and uncommon. Where a writer hap- 
pens to have a natural and inexhaustible fund of hu- 
mour, he may very often succeed in his design of 
making his readers laugh, by some trick or other, 
which, in another man, would have been insupportable*, 
a black page, a white page, or a marble page, has done 
it. But this is a talent which is seldom to be met 
with ; and is perhaps the only one which is, strictly 
speaking, inimitable ; such eccentric geniuses move in 
an orbit of their own, for others to gaze at. But when 
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a moderate man is driven away by the popular cry 
after novelty, he generally leaves behind him those 
materials from which he might have afforded enter- 
tainment, without overtaking those which he is in 
pursuit of. — Let not therefore a moderate genius be 
too much ashamed of a guide ; a good imitation is 
often not inferior to a tolerable original, and always 
superior to a bad one. But then let him take care to 
look at something more in his model than the particu- 
larities, or, it may be, the faults of it : let him imitate 
the virtues of Cato as well as his austerity ; and have 
ever in mind what Swift said of Rowe's Jane Shore ; 
•" I have seen/' says he, " a play written in professed 
imitation of Shakspeare, wherein the whole likeness 
consisted in one line, 

And so good morning to you, good Mr. Lieutenant" 

These are the imitators which answer to the servum 
pecus of Horace, and which Fielding meant to guard 
himself against, by planting an essay at the entrance of 
each book of his history like a guard at the door; 
hinting by that, that no man should attempt to arrive 
at writing history, without taking observation and 
reflection in his way. From these alone is to be de- 
rived the first requisite for a history of this kind, 
whose materials are not drawn from records, which is 
usually called invention; which word, however,* ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation of it, is more appli- 
cable to (he old romances, written in the ages of 
knights errant, four-handed giants, distressed damsels, 
enchanted castles, dwarfs, and white palfreys ; all which, 
according to the usual acceptation of the word inven- 
tion, might be properly enough said to take their rise 
entirely from the imagination of the historian. But in 
such histories as these, where the materials are drawn 
from nature, the invention of the historian means no- 
thing more than the discoveries which he has been 
able to make of the manners of mankind, by the help 
of his observation and reflection. The ranging and 
bringing together of which discoveries, and thereby 
forming a plan in which the incidents may follow na? 
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tn rally ; and tbe delivering tfaem in a correct, but easy 
style ; are the parts of this kind of writing, which re- 
quire some judgment, and perhaps a little learning to 
be added to tbe invention of the author. It would 
therefore be worth a man's or a woman's while to sit 
down and consider before they begin, whether they 
have any materials for writing at their command, more 
than socb as are to be purchased at the stationers ; and 
any other talents for it than such as are taught by the 
writingmaster : if, upon a fair examination, of them- 
selves, they find that they have neither observation 
nor genius sufficient to qualify them for original com- 
position, they may in the next place consider whether 
they have reading and understanding sufficient, toge- 
ther with taste enough to distinguish faults from beau- 
ties, to qualify them for imitation : if their candour 
cannot allow even that; why then, in the name of 
Apollo and the Nine Muses, let them be content to 
continue courteous readers, and show the world, that 
if they have not wit enough to speak, they have judg- 
ment enough to hold their tongue. 



CHAP. II. 

Mr. Beville restrains his Inclination for going abroad. 

Declines going to the University. The Family arrives 

at Bath. 
Never was happiness more complete than that which 
Sir George Beville enjoyed from the growing accom- 
plishments of his son. 1 

Mr. Charles Beville, who bad now attained his twen- 
tieth year, was indeed in every respect such a son as 
must give the highest satisfaction to a parent : his un- 
destanding, his abilities, bis temper, his manners, his 
person, such as made it impossible to know him, and 
not esteem him. What joy to a father whose fears 
were in continual agitation, lest the child of his prayers, 
the son he had so ardently wished for, should turn out 
in suoh a manner as to make him rather reproach hea- 
ven for its bounty. . Far otherwise was the case with 
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regard to Mr. Beville ; bis real virtues endeared him 
to his friends, and that never failing charm, a constant .+ 
cheerfulness, to his acquaintance. The treat progress j 
he had made in all branches of polite literature, toge- 1 
Aer with the taste he had cultivated for painting and | 
'music, made him very solicitous to visit those coun- - 
tries, of whose productions he had read and heard 
such alluring accounts, and to judgte for himself how 
far they ought or ought not to be preferred to his own : 
a tour to France and Italv^ was the constant object 
^.of his wishes. tBtft " tne Tmronet ? ' who ftffl Wf ETmself 
'"gPSwin'g 1 old. apace, and who was too much wrapped 
up in his son to bear the thoughts of parting with him 
for such a' time as might make it probable that he 
might never see him again, took great pains to prevail 
on him to stay a few years longer, and visit every part 
of his own country before he set out upon a tour, from 
which he rightly imagined he would daily find fresh 
objects to prevent his wishes to return. Sometimes 
he would propose to him topass some time at one. pf 
our own^myer^ a proposal whicb 

Mr. Seville by no means relished. What was his par- v , 
ticular reason, I never could with certainty learn, but 
he never heard it mentioned to him to spend some 1 
time at Oxford or Cambridge, in order to learn anyj 
thing there which he could not have opportunities of| 
. learning any where else, without a smile, which be-j 
Grayed something very like contempt. Whether Norris 
f had acted the part of an undutiful son to his alma matei& 
/ and had represented the mode of education in the unj- 
'/ versity in no very advantageous light to his pupil; or 
/ whether the observations which be himself made durif g 
the time of his visits at each university had tended %o 
I prejudice him against them, I cannot tell, but certain^ 
| it is that he had no great opinion of either of them, .. 
v and even went so far as to declare, that he could find ', 
\ no advantage to be gained from a university educa- j 
\ tion, but what might with more ease and less risk be/ 
i gained elsewhere, except a man was designed for somcr 
1 profession which might make it necessary for him {o 
\ have a right to place A. M. or JLL.B. after his naufe. 
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Sir George, who, to say the troth, entertained an opi- 
nion of the mode of education pursued in the univer- 
sities very little better than that of his son, and who 
had no other view in the proposal than the hope of, 
by that means, detaining his son in England, never 
offered to force his inclination. That scheme then 
was entirely laid aside : and Mr. Beville, who easily 
saw his father's drift in proposing it, determined to 
quit for the present all thoughts of going abroad, and 
content himself with seeing every part of England, and 
paying such attention to whatever was worth notice in 
his own country, as to be no incompetent judge of its 
comparative merit whenever he should have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting others. With this view he made 
several tours in company with Mr. Norris, and was 
just returned from an expedition into the northern 
part of the kingdom, when an accident turned his 
steps westward. An attack of the gout in the stomach; 
which happened to Sir George, alarmed him and the 
whole family, and made it necessary for him to go to 
Bath ; and as none of the family but himself had ever 
been at that seat of gaiety, tbey were very glad to ac- 
company him thither. Accordingly Sir George, the 
governor, Mr. Beville, and 'Norris set out, and pro- 
posed spending the greatest part of the winter there. 
They arrived safe at the Tons, and Mr. Phillot pro- 
cured them lodgings the next morning after their 
arrival on the South parade. 



CHAP. III. 

Amusements of Bath, The Happiness of being easily 
pleased. itfr. Beville rescues a Man who had com- 
mitted an extraordinary Theft. 

Bath is, without exception, the most delightful place 
in this, or, perhaps, any kingdom, for people who have 
nothing to do, and no inclination to do any thing. And 
even for those whose more active turn of mind will 
not suffer them to sit all day poring upon a newspaper, 
shuffling a pack of cards, or rattling a dice-box, it is 

E 
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not without its charms : for though the general buai» 
ness of the place be dissipation, and seemingly unfit 
therefore for people of a speculative turn of mind, yet 
it is always so fertile in characters, and so full of inci- 
dent and adventure, that the speculatist need never 
want employment, nor even the student amusement. 
It was therefore likely to prove au agreeable residence 
to the whole Beville family. Sir George paid such 
attention to the main end of his journey thither, that 
the gout was very soon removed from the stomach to 
bis hand, and within a few days after his arrival be 
was able to enjoy the amusements of the place. Mr. 
Beville can by no means be supposed to have been at 
a loss for his amusements, as Bath may undoubtedly be 
called the peculiar element of a gay young man of 
one- and- twenty, with a disposition both to .give and 
receive happiness, and a natural love for whatever 
carried a cheerful appearance. Mr. Norris, besides 
his usual amusements of riding and walking, had the 
bookseller's shop, and one in which be took more de- 
light than in all the rest, and which he enjoyed here 
in the highest degree of perfection, which might be 
called character-hunting. There was no knowledge 
that he was so inquisitive after, as the finding out and 
tracing those little characteristic particularities which 
distinguish one man's turn from another, and he could 
not fail of finding game enough for this kind of hunt- 
ing in a place so abounding with all sorts of men and 
women as Bath usually does. The governor's amuse- 
ments lay in a narrow compass, and indeed centred 
chiefly in that supreme delight of men of the anecdote 
cast, the coffee-house. Sir George indeed was a con- 
stant attendant at Morgan's, but the game he sought 
there was politics ; the governor's was any thing new ; 
and in this he had greatly the advantage of his brother. 
Sir George, for instance, was happy if he happened to 
drink his coffee in the same box with a sensible man, 
who talked rationally, and of his own side of the ques- 
tion, upon the affairs of the nation, or showed a know- 
ledge of the world in general : but the governor was 
as happy if he drank his Doctor next to a man who 
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talked to him upon any thine, either his own, or any 
body's affairs ; or showed him a new Bath ring, or a 
seal cut at Wicksteed's machine, or any other matter ; 
and the joy which the baronet received from a decisive 
battle in Germany was conveyed to the governor by a 
battle between two chairmen at the corner of Wade's 
passage. Happy the man whose amusement depends 
upon trifles ! whose cariosity keeps such an even pace 
with the common occurrences of life, as to bid fair for 
being satisfied without much trouble. Such a man 
has perhaps few high enjoyments, but then he escapes 
many, many bitter disappointments, and hardly knows 
the meaning of the French word Ennui ; for at the 
worst his window is a never failing source of specula- 
tion ! As the governor was one day applying to this 
succedaneum to reflection at the coffee-house, he saw 
a crowd of people who were hurrying a poor man 
through the Grove with all that malicious glee which 
the common people of England show in persecuting 
a wretch who happens to have the misfortune of being 
detected in committing perhaps a less crime than half 
of bis persecutors are guilty of every day of their lives. 
Cry but A pick-pocket ! and, by the alacrity of the mob 
to secure him, you would imagine that the whole na- 
tion held the least act of fraud in the most utter de- 
testation ; lay yourself but the least open to imposition, 
and you will find so many ready to make their advan- 
tage of it, that you would imagine justice was never 
heard of in the land. The poor fellow, whom the mob 
were hurrying on to the house of the mayor, seemed 
about thirty years of age, lean and sickly in his look, 
but yet showed some remains of gentility in his air, 
even under these horrid circumstances; and the go- 
vernor's accuracy of observation, always attending to 
the minutiae, made him take notice that his stockings, 
though full of holes, were of silk, and that his coat 
retained the marks of having once been honoured with 
a lace. Upon the strength of this observation, he im- 
mediately concluded that the fellow was some broken 
kind of gambler, who had been reduced too low for 
the dice to assist him, for want of a stake to play for, 
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And so bad been obliged to have recourse to a kind of 
robbery more dangerous to himself, though less so to 
society. Having thus settled the matter with himself, 
be was shotting the window, when he was surprised 
with a voice which be thought sounded like his ne- 
phew's, exclaiming in the midst of the crowd,, with 
jrreat vehemence, " What has he stolen ? What has he 
taken ?" This was a question to which he (for it was 
really Mr. Beville) found much difficulty in procuring 
an answer ; for the greatest part of the mob hardly 
knew which was the criminal, .much less of what he 
was accused. Mr. Beville at length burst through the 
.crowd, and stopping the poor man, asked him what be 
had done. One of the foremost of the mob, who had 
$old of his arm, said, "Please your honour, he has 
stole something out of a shop/' " But what?" cried 
Mr. Beville. " Please your honour," replied the fel- 
low, " there were some children at breakfast in a shop, 
;And one of them cried out, He has got it, and so I saw 
this fellow run out of the shop with his band in bis 
pocket, and so I laid bold on bim to carry him before 
tbe mayor." " Good God !" cried Mr. Beville, " carry 
him before tbe mayor, when nobody accuses him ! Where 
is the man of the shop? Has be lost any thing?" 
** Please your honour, I knows nothing of the matter," 
said the fellow ; " but the children said he had got 
something." " Friend," said Mr. Beville to the poor 
man, " have you taken any thing out of this shop?" 
" Yes, sir," replied be. " Why then," said Mr. Be- 
ville, " did you call to me for assistance, and say you 
were an innocent person ?" " What I have taken, sir," 
said he, " is in this pocket ; you cannot mistake it, for 
there is nothing in any of the others." Mr. Beville 
put his hand in the pocket, and pulled out — two little 
pieces of bread and butter : he turned up his eyes ; 
and the poor wretch gave him such a look, as presently 
convinced him of the natnre of tbe theft. Mr. Beville 
presently assured the populace that the man was inno- 
cent of any crime, and they as readily took his word 
as they had done the children's, and dispersed. He 
then took the man into a private room in the coffee- 
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bouse, to examine into the circumstances of a distress 
which could force him to commit so extraordinary a 
robbery. The poor wretch fell on his knees, and most 
sincerely thanked him for his rescue : " Indeed, in- 
deed, sir," cried he, " I am unhappy, but not culpable ; 
what I did was merely from necessity; I have not 
eaten one morsel for these two days past.' 1 " How 
came it then/' said Mr. Beville, raising him from the 
ground, " that you put this small relief for your hunger 
into your pocket? Whv did not you devour it rather 
the instant you took it !" " O sir," replied be, " I 
was carrying itr- " here he burst into tears — " I cannot 
tell you, sir, where I was carrying it; but I never 
intend to eat a morsel till I have carried something 
there." " Where?" cried Mr. Beville eagerly. " Have 
you a wife, a child V " God knows," replied the poor 
wretch, lifting up bis eyes ; " God knows if I have or 
not; I had three hours ago both, but whether they 
are yet alive I cannot tell : had 1 been able to have 
procured- them any thing for their relief, I had not 
been so long absent ; but why should we die looking 
upon one another?" Mr. Beville was moved, his eyes 
glistened, and he rather abruptly gave the poor man a 
guinea, and told him to meet him there in the evening. 
The poor fellow was again on his knees, but Mr. 
Beville turned from him and left him. It was not im- 
mediately that be was able to go into the public coffee- 
room. In about a quarter of an hour he joined Sir 
George and the governor, who with the rest of the 
company were rather impatient to know the man's 
history. " If there is any thing," said Mr. Beville, 
" that can excite one's compassion in a more than ordi- 
nary degree, it is the sight of a man made not only 
unfortunate, but even guilty in spite of himself: if I 
am not mistaken in this poor fellow, it is compassion 
for the sufferings of others, more than the pressure of 
his own necessities, great as they appear to be, that in- 
duced him to commit even the appearance of a crime. 
I have not inquired particularly into his case, but I 
shall in the evening, and if he has not deceived me, he 
is an object of great compassion." " Young gentle 
man," said an old man who sat reading the Gazette ' 
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one corner of the room, with a tarnished laced waist- 
coat and an ivory headed cane hang to his wrist by a 
greasy leather thong, " if you believe every fine story 
that every fellow you pick up in the street tells yon, 
yon will have enough to do, I promise yon. They are 
all objects of compassion, if you believe them; though 
if the truth was known, one half of them deserve to be 
whipped." — "And what, sir," said Mr. Beville, " may 
the other half deserve V* — " Why, if one could distin- 
guish which was which," replied the old gentleman, 
" may be some of them may deserve to be relieved ; 
but that is very difficult" — " It may, sir," replied Mr. 
Beville, " but not impracticable ; aid believe me, the 
man who checks the inclination which he feels in bis 
breast to do a humane action, from a fear of being im- 
posed on, but little deserves to have opportunities of 
doing good thrown in his way." — " Opportunities of 
doing good !" muttered the old gentleman. " Yes, sir, 
opportunities of doing good," replied Mr. Beville. 
" Believe me, sir, opportunities of making people 
happy are not so frequent as you may imagine ; and 
if you have a good heart, you will find that there can- 
not be a greater punishment for having neglected one, 
when it was in your power, than to be sensible of your 
neglect, and not easily find another." — " I hope, sir," 
said the stranger, with a contemptuous sneer, " that 
▼on have a good estate." — " Yes, sir," replied the 
baronet, who had listened to the conversation with in- 
finite pleasure, " my boy has a good estate, and thank 
God he has a heart and an understanding which will 
lead him to make a good use of it" The old gentleman 
stared at Sir George, and returned to his Gazette. 



CHAP. IV. 

More of Mr. Norris's Reflections upon Prudence. He 
meets with an old Acquaintance, who relates his History. 

The gentlemen retired to dress, and Mr. Beville went 
immediately to Mr. Norris's apartment, whom he found 
just returned from his ride. He told him the adven- 
ture he had met with, and received the greatest plea- 
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iure be could receive, the applause of bis friend for 
the part he had acted, and for the humanity and justice 
of his sentiments in his conversation with the old gen- 
tleman at the coffeehouse. " Is it impossible," cried 
Norris, "for a roan to live sixty years in the world 
without losing that amiable tenderness which almost 
everv young man feels for objects in distress ! Does 
the ill behaviour of some individuals necessarily pro- 
duce in men, who have been much conversant in the 
world, that hard callous way of thinking which is so 
erroneously called prudence 1 How rare is it to meet 
with a man who has lived much in the world, who has 
not persuaded himself that caution is always {he result 
of wisdom ! I dare swear, that that man you met 
with at the coffeehouse never tastes any pleasure pure 
and unmixed, because he always suspects that he is 
imposed upon in some shape or other. If his wine is 
palatable, he says, ' Ay, it is a pretty good mixture, 
but it is not genuine ; these dogs, sir, write neat as im- 
ported, as a customhouse officer takes an oath for form 
sake :' if be sees a fine woman, he says, ' Ten to one 
but she is painted, if you were near enough to see it :' 
if he is shown a fine horse, be says, ' Ay, these jockeys, 
sir, can make them do just as they think proper, and 
look just as fat or as lean as they please ; when be 
comes to work, he may be quite another thing.' And 
thus does he go on sacrificing all his enjoyments to his 
prudence, and has no satisfaction left, but that of having 
it said by people as wise as himself, ' That Mr. Such-a- 
one is a very sensible man, and not easily imposed on.' " 
** By any body," said Mr. Seville, " but himself." He 
then informed his friend that he had engaged to meet 
the poor fellow at the coffeehouse in the evening, and 
desired him to accompany him; to which he very 
readily agreed, and they parted till dinner. After 
dinner the barouet and the governor adjourned to bil- 
liards, and Mr. Seville and Norris strolled upon the 
Parade, enjoying the prospect which is from thence 
rich beyond description, and conveys in its full force 
the striking effect, which is always produced by fine 
stone buildings rising amongst wood. Norris was 
pointing out to bis friend some beauties he had di 
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covered in his morning's ride, when the latter happen- 
ing to turn his head, be saw the poor object who bad 
been his morning's entertainment, for surely relieving 
a heartfelt distress is an entertainment of no mean 
kind, turning the corner into Pierpoint Street, with a 
quickness in his step which made him seem impatient 
to gain some less frequented part of the town. Mr. Se- 
ville called to him, and he approached with all that 
bashful glow in his face which arises from a mixture of 
confusion and gratitude. He had hardly time to saj 
something to him by way of encouragement, before hi* 
attention was called off to Mr. Norns, who exclaimed 
with great eagerness, " Good God, is it possible ! can 
your name be Barker'?" — "Jndeed, sir," replied the 
poor man, " it is. Can you, Mr. Norris, have the ge- 
nerosity to acknowledge me in this distressed situa- 
tion?" Mr. Beville saw the. scene was growing too 
interesting for public view, so hastened them both te 
his lodgings, where Mr. Norris and the stranger had 
liberty to indulge the various emotions which this 
meeting produced in each of them. " I fancy, Mr. 
Norris, said the stranger, " you little expected to 
meet the once gay Jere Barker in this situation. Alas ! 
I little expected ever to have felt it ; but I thank God 
1 have nothing to reproach myself with ; and I trust 
from this gentleman's bounty I may still live to see 
better days. O, sir," continued he, addressing him- 
self to Mr. Beville, "you know not; pardon me, I 
cannot restrain my tears ; you know not what ease you 
have given to two hearts almost broken." Mr. Be- 
ville begged him to compose himself, and asked in what 
condition he fonnd his family at his return. " They 
are alive, sir," replied he. " My wife, my child, are 
alive ; my poor Charlotte is at this time divided be- 
tween her prayers for your happiness, and for the life 
of her infant; may Heaven grant the one, though it 
should deny the other." Mr. Norris then begged his 
friend to give him some account of this strange reverse 
in his situation, since he left him a gay fellow com- 
moner at the university. " My story, sir," replied be* 
" is very short, though not the less miserable. 

" My father, to whose peculiarities you, Mr. Norris* 
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ftre do stranger from the account yon have heard of 
him, at the time of my leaving the university, was will- 
ing to settle me happily in the world, and to that pur- 
pose thought, that in proposing to me an allianee with 
a young lady of great fortune, he offered me every 
thing that was necessary. He argued, from the great- 
ness of his estate, that I had a right to demand a suit- 
able fortune with a wife. Alas ! I saw with different 
eyes, and, from the same argument, drew a very dif- 
ferent conclusion, that money was not so essential a 
point for me to look for in a wife, as it would have 
been if his estate had not been so large. The person 
he recommended to me had nothing indeed but her for- 
tune to recommend her; had X therefore been at liberty, 
I could not, according to my notions of conjugal duties, 
have had the least thought of entering into any such 
an engagement with her. But I had a stronger objec- 
tion than that ; I was not at liberty ; — I had contracted 
myself by every tie, except a legal one, to a young 
lady, a distant relation of my own, who wanted nothing 
but fortune to make her the object of my father's 
choice as well as my own ; but this was with him an 
insuperable objection. Accordingly, when I told him 
my engagements with her, and urged them as a plea 
for not accepting his offer, he absolutely forbid me ever 
to see or think of her as a wife more, on pain of being 
for ever abandoned and cast off to the wide world. I 
argued, but the idea of money outweighed all I could 
say ; he was peremptory, and left me with a repetition 
of threats. What could I do 1 Not only my heart, but 
my honour, my all was engaged to my Charlotte ; in 
that case can a man hesitate 1 I hoped my father might 
not be inexorable ; but even if he should, my conscience 
would not suffer me to forsake my promises. Either 
virtue is but a name, or it will demand some sacrilices 
to be made to it. Prudence might suggest to me to 
compromise the matter with my father, and offer not 
to marry at all without his consent, provided he would 
not force me to it contrary to my own inclinations ; 
but can prudence be consistent with baseness? What 
would you, sir, what would you, Mr. Norris, think of 
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a man who should forsake a sister, a friend, a relation* 
of your own, after having engaged himself to her by 
every tie which can bind a man of honour, I may say 
a man 1 No, I can never be persuaded that such pru- 
dence is not criminal ; it comes too late. If it should 
be objected that I was wrong in engaging myself so 
far, before I knew my lathers sentiments, I can only 
say I was indiscreet ; but ought I to have atoned for 
my indiscretion by baseness, by inhumanity? \This was 
the way in which I argued ; I was convinced myself, 
and acted according to my conviction : I married, and 
tried by every means to reconcile my father to what I 
had done ; but without effect. He immediately forbad 
me his house, and every body to mention my name to 
him. Destitute of every thing but a small stock of 
clothes, and a few guineas in my pocket, which was 
every thing upon earth that I could call my own, my 
wife s friends, who entirely depended upon my father, 
afraid to give us any assistance, we wandered up to 
London, as the place most likely to relieve, or at least 
to conceal our misery. I had some talents, to which I 
was obliged to have recourse for a subsistence ; I ap- 
plied to some booksellers for employment ; but found 
the difficulties in that way more than I was aware of, 
* and the relief from that quarter was so slow, as not to 
answer the immediate pressure of our necessities; I 
therefore laid aside the thoughts of writing, and turned 
my views another way, which seemed to offer a less 
precarious scheme of relief: I engaged myself to play 
a fiddle at one of the playhouses, and by that means 
supported myself and my wife for some months pretty 
tolerably ; but a dangerous fever seizing me, prevented 
my attending for some nights, and I was discharged ; 
and, before I was able to crawl about, I had contracted 
a debt of some pounds, which it was absolutely impos- 
sible for me to pay. The dread of a jail made me com- 
mit the only act of injustice which I have to reproach 
myself with, and that was the leaving my lodging by 
stealth, and together with my poor wife, at that time 
very near her time of lying in, setting out, on foot, for 
this place (without giving my landlord any hopes of 
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payment), where I hoped to get some employment, 
either as a performer or a copyist of music. I little 
thought, Mr. Norris, when yon and I used to stndy 
music together, that I should ever be obliged to my 
fiddle for any thing but amusement. It was not with- 
out the greatest difficulty that we reached this place, 
where I hired a garret at one shilling a week, for 
which I paid, as a week's rent beforehand, one of the 
three shillings I was worth in the world. The day 
after we arrived, my poor wife was brought to bed, 
which is now five days ago. Imagine to yourselves 
how we have subsisted since that time : it is a period 
I cannot dwell upon : may the Almighty never suffer 
me to forget, even for a minute of my life, the good- 
ness of this gentleman, who has preserved me from the 
misery of seeing all I hold dear perish before my 
eyes." 



CHAP. V. 

Mr. Beville's Generosity* Mr. Barker* s Gratitude. 
Mr. Beville's Forgetfulness. The Advantage of a 
■ clear Conscience in awkward Circumstances. A Lady 
introduced. 

Mr. Barker's story made a great impression on Mr. 
Seville and his old acquaintance Norris, who was 
again going to launch into his favourite topic, and 
inveigh with his usual bitterness against that interested 
prudence which renders a man deaf to all the pleas of 
humanity, and even paternal love ; but Mr. Seville 
stopped him, by reminding him, that those general re- 
flections might be, and certainly were, very just, but 
that his friend would not be a bit easier for knowing 
the injustice of his fate, or for learning the true source 
of his misery, and that they had therefore much better 
wave all observations on that head for the present, and 
consult upon the properest method of being service- 
able to him; "and," said be, "as Mr. "Barker has 
been now a long time absent from his charge, we will 
release him for the present, and desire to see him here 
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again to-morrow morning. Will you, Mr. Norris, at- 
tend your friend, and see his family accommodated in 
a better manner than they are at present ; and I will 
talk with my father about 'what can be done to support 
him in a creditable way, till the old gentleman can be 
brought to hear reason, which I doubt not he will be, 
by our mediation, some time or other." Norris very 
gladly accepted the commission ; and Mr. Barker burst 
out into all those effusions of gratitude which naturally 
flow from a good heart under the sense of great obli- 
gations, but which, however affecting they may be to 
the parties concerned, I shall omit, as they make but 
a cold figure in detail. The two friends went toge- 
ther, and Mr. Beville went to join the baronet and the 
governor at the rooms, with all that honest exultation 
in his heart, and placid cheerfulness in his counte- 
nance, which arise from a consciousness of having done 
a good action. — On his entering the room, he was not 
a little surprised to hear a young fellow of his ac- 
quaintance cry out, " Enter Charles Beville, drunk." 
But so entirely had his attention, and indeed his whole 
heart, been taken up with the humane business in 
which he had been engaged, that he had never once 
recollected that it was ball-night, and that he was en- 
gaged to dance with a lady to whom he was very little 
known, till he had got within the room door, and be 
then found himself in the midst of three hundred well 
dressed people, in bis morning frock, his hair in disbe- 
velle, and his hat upon his head : so that his friend's 
conjecture did not seem upon the whole to be very ill 
grounded. A fool, or a man whose forgetfulnesa had 
proceeded from the having been engaged in some un- 
warrantable pursuit, would have confirmed the suspi- 
cion of his drunkenness, by leaving the room as precipi>- 
tately as he had entered it ; but Mr. Beville, with all 
the pride of conscious innocence and integrity of heart, 
went up to the lady to whom he was engaged, and who 
had waited for him till she was tired, and had at length 
sat down to loo, and said, " I ought, Madam, to make 
an apology to vou for coming so late, and also for com- 
ing in this dishabille; but either I have beep greatly 
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deceived with regard to Miss Clayton's character, or 
she would have a very ill opinion of the man who 
scrupled to sacrifice two hoars happiness to the duties 
of humanity." The young lady, who had prepared a 
good deal of raillery against bis arrival, and expected 

an awkward unintelligible speech — of " Madam 1 

am sure unhappy absence from you punish- 
ment sufficient miserable—," and so forth, was 

a little disconcerted at so extraordinary a compliment, 
delivered with the greatest composure. Recovering 
herself however, " Av, w said she, " I suppose you have 
been taking care of the pickpocket whom I heard jnst 
now you rescued in the morning." Mr. Seville as- 
sured her that he had. " And that," cried she, " you 
think is a sufficient excuse for having kept me from 
dancing twenty pretty dances." — " Indeed, madam," 
said be, " if you knew the miserable situation of the 
gentleman whom you miscall a pickpocket, you would, 
I dare say, think it more than sufficient" — " Well," 
replied she, " you may tell it me if vou will, for I am 
jnst this minute very melancholy ; I have not bad a 
hand to play upon this half hour, and I shall take this 
opportunity of leaving off." Mr. Beville then told 
her the outlines of Mr. Barker's story, and had the 
satisfaction to see all the little playful raillery, which 
she endeavoured to exert, settle by degrees into an 
anxious attention; and when be had concluded, he 
saw, in spite of her endeavours to hide it, a tear steal 
down her cheek. — I do not know, reader, whether you 
recollect, or ever saw, a song of Mr. Handel's in the 
Oratorio of Hercnles, the words of which contain a 
pretty thought with much truth in it 

" When beauty sorrow's livery wears, 
Our passions take the fair one's part ; 

Love dips bis arrows in her tears, 
And sends them pointed to the heart." 

The poet seems to have had an eye to sorrows arising 
from the fair one's own distress, which naturally excites 
pity, from whence the transition to love is not more 
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easy than obvious ; but how much more does affliction 
demand our love, when it proceeds from compassion for 
another's woes ! What delightful prepossessions does 
it give one in favour of the heart, the temper, the dis- 
position of the beautiful mourner ! And bow abso- 
lutely void of sensibility must that man be, who could 
see, unmoved, the tear of compassion stealing down 
the cheek of beauty ! Mr. Beville was not that man : 
he did more than see that tear, he felt it ; and that sin- 
gle instance of sensibility. in Miss Clayton had a greater 
effect upon him than all the beauty and all the accom- 
plishments he had ever met with in his life. A very 
sentimental kind of discourse ensued from this intro- 
duction for a couple of hours after the lady left the 
cardtable, which if it had been overheard would have 
afforded no small entertainment to the greatest part of 
the company, but of a kind very different from that 
which the young couple themselves enjoyed from it. 
Whatever the conversation was, it certainly was not un- 
interesting to either of them, for when the clock struck 
eleven, they were almost the only two people in the 
room who had not observed that they had been sitting 
two hours in a corner of the room in close conference 
with each other, without taking the least notice of any 
other person in it. Such circumstances seldom pass 
unnoticed in a place where it is the peculiar and con- 
stant business of every person to take notice and make 
remarks, perhaps not always the most favourable, upon 
every thing which passes round them. It was not 
therefore to be wondered at, that Mr. Beville and Miss 
Clayton had, before they parted for the evening, suf- 
ficiently set the whisperers to work. Nor could they 
even contain themselves enough to refrain from telling 
them so, for as Mr. Beville was conducting the lady to 
her chair, a sprightly young lady of his acquaintance 
told him she did not wonder that he had forgot to dress 
before he came to the ball, and only hoped she might 
* not see him at the pumprooin the next morning in his 
night-cap. He thanked her for her caution, though a 
little disconcerted at the uneasiness be saw the sarcasm 
arave to Miss Clayton. When he had seen her safe into 
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feer chair, be went home and foand Sir George, the 
governor (whom by the way be bad never once thought 
of looking for at the rooms) and Mr. Norris, sitting 
down to sapper. Norris had just finished the history 
of his friend Barker, which he bad been relating to Sir 
George and the governor, with such circumstances ad 
interested them strongly in his favour, and Sir George 
determined to do every thing in his power to restore 
him to the good graces of his father, to whom he was 
not absolutely unknown, as he had an estate in the 
neighbourhood in which old Mr. Barker lived. The 
governor asked Mr. Beville how it happened that he 
was not at the rooms. Mr. Beville replied, that he 
was that instant come from thence. " In that dress !" 
cried the governor. " As you see," said he. " How 
so T cried the baronet, who was rather an advocate for 
forms. " Why really, sir," replied Mr. Beville, " I 
was so tak<en up with Mr. Norris and his friend, that 
I entirely forgot to put on any other." The governor 
held up his bauds. The baronet's eyes glistened with 
pleasure. " And what," cried the governor, " did 
people say 1 1 fancy you had enough to put you in mind 
of it when yop came there." — " One said I was drunk," 
replied Mr. Beville. " Another bid me not to come 
to the pumproom to-morrow in my night-cap." — " And 
how," cried Norris, "did you feel?" — "I never," 
returned he, " my friend, felt happier in my whole life 
than I have done since I saw you last." He said this 
with a smile, which made Norris comprehend that he 
meant something particular by it. " I wonder," said 
the governor, " I did not see you, for 1 was amongst 
the thickest of them all night." — " Possibly,'* replied 
Mr. Beville, " that was the reason, for I sat by a card- 
table part of the time I was there, and the remainder 
I passed at a corner of the room, chatting with a lady, 
and took but little notice of any body.'' — " This is 
very odd," said the governor. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Mr. Beville in love. A Baronet and his Lady 
introduced. 

The gentlemen retired ; bat not all of them to rest: 
Mr. Beville found no inclination for sleep; he sat 
down to read, and fonnd as little for that ; he thought, 
he sighed, he knew not well for what ; he pitied Mr. 
Barker, and thought be sighed for him : he forgot Mr. 
Barker, and still he sighed. O reader, if thou art 
young, tbou canst help him to the cause of his anxiety ; 
if thou art old, perhaps thou mayest laugh at him ; if 
thou ^art between both, thou wilt envy him ; for he 
enjoyed the most delicious of all sensations, an anxiety 
caused by absence from the object of a first passion, 
just springing up in a virtuous mind. Miss Clayton 
had laid fast hold of his heart, though in so secret a 
manner that he himself hardly knew it. In truth, she 
was as well qualified to inspire a passion of the most 
lively and the most durable kind, as it is possible to 
conceive a young lady to be. In her person she was 
almost tall, and almost thin, and the trifle which pre- 
vented her being perfectly either, was greatly to her 
advantage ; her face had every advantage that features 
and complexion could bestow upon it, heightened by 
an animated sensibility in her aspect, which showed at 
one glance the excellence of her heart and her under- 
standing. She was graceful and commanding in her 
air, and with the greatest affability, ease, and sweetness 
in her manner, possessed at the same time that dignity 
of character which keeps impertinence at a distance : 
to the most scrupulous politeness she had the advan- 
tage of joining a certain gaiety, equally free both from 
restraint and pertness. She had every accomplish- 
ment which is an ortfament to her sex, and the charac- 
teristic of her understanding was taste, so that they 
were not thrown away upon her. With these attrac- 
tions it was no wonder that she made the impression 
which she did upon Mr. Beville. 

In the morning he was rather surprised to find hira- 
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self the first person at the pumproom, as early rising 
was not in general bis foible ; bat he came to look for 
what he hardly knew he had lost. A trifling incident 
often discovers a man's heart to others ; as trifling a 
one often discovers it to himself. Mr. Beville was 
amusing himself with looking into the bath, through a 
window on which some scribbling pappy bad written, 
" Charming Harriet Clayton." He started as if be had 
seen a ghost ; and from that instant suspected the true 
cause of his sleepless night The pumproom began to 
fill, and noise and ceremony pat an end to a delightful 
reverie into which he had fallen; in consequence of 
which however he placed himself on a bench opposite 
the door, in order to have a distinct view of every 
body that entered. His friend Norris was amongst the 
first whom he saw, who expressed his surprise at find- 
ing him gone out when be called at his room according 
to his custom, the first thing he did in the morning, as 
it had been much more usual for him to find him in 
bed. As this was the first time that Mr. Beville had 
been guilty of forgetting his friend, so it was the first 
also in which he was almost ashamed to tell the truth : 
he hesitated; and Norris's penetration told him that 
all was not as calm in his breast as usual. He was on 
the point of inquiring the cause of this change, when 
the arrival of Lady Clayton and her daughter both pre- 
vented the inquiry and made it needless. Mr. Beville 
flew to join them, and his whole look and behaviour 
told the state of his heart too plainly for his friend to 
mistake it Indeed he was such a stranger to disguise, 
that he would have intrusted the whole pumproom 
with his secret, had not a check from the finest pair of 
eyes in the world reminded him of his indiscretion, 
and showed him the propriety of throwing a little re- 
serve into his behaviour. How painful is reserve to 
an open and liberal mind ! Mr. Beville had such a 
noble consciousness of the rectitude of his own inten- 
tions, that it seemed almost a crime to endeavour to 
conceal them ; and he had great difficulty in restrain- 
ing himself from discovering and urging his passion 
before a hundred witnesses. Norris, who like Men- 
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tor watched every look of his Telemacbus, saw bis 
situation, admired and pitied it: he feared lest his 
openness should betray him into some indiscretion, and 
expose him to the ridicule of those who were seldom 
conscious of any passion but what it was for their ad* 
vantage to conceal. He endeavoured to divert his 
attention and to draw him off to something else ; he 
talked of the music, the weather ; proposed walking, 
ridiug, breakfasting; but it was all in -vain; Mr. Se- 
ville either heard him not, or marked him not; he 
heard and saw nothing but Miss Clayton; and when 
the ladies retired to breakfast, be attended them, and 
left his friend to pursue his amusements alone. When 
they arrived at their lodgings, Lady Clayton civilly 
asked Mr. BeriHe if he would not walk in ; and as 
Miss Clayton's eyes did not forbid him, he accepted 
the invitation. Sir Harry Clayton was just risen, and 
received Mr. Beville in his damask night-gown and 
yellow slippers, with all the bows and formality be- 
longing to a courtier of the last age. And here, rea- 
der, as I have introduced you into a new family of no 
small consequence in the remaining part of this history, 
it may not be improper to give you some insight into 
the character and situation of those of whom it was 
composed. Sir Harry Clayton was on the wrong aide 
of sixty years of age ; five-and-thirty of which had been 
spent in the drawmgroom. For he had been early in- 
troduced there by bis father, who bad spent bis own 
life in tfaifgling about court, and by whose interest Sir 
Harry had obtained a place, which entailed the same 
kind of employment or rather idleness upon him. His 
understanding was just adequate to the subjects upon 
which, in such a situation, it was likely to be employ- 
ed; he was possessed of what is called a thorough 
knowledge of the world ; by which is meant the man- 
ners of people in the superior ranks of life ; knew all the 
mystery of forms and ceremonies, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the marriages and intermarriages 
of every family of rank in the kingdom. Most people 
are fond of attending to those things, from the consi- 
deration of which seme credit may be reflected on 
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themselves: Sir Harry Clayton therefore, as he had 
reason to be satisfied with his own descent and con- 
nexions, had from his youth made an inquiry into the 
affairs of the Herald's Office his whole business and 
amusement; and was perhaps for better qualified to 
have written a Peerage of England than Garter King 
at Arms, or Rouge Dragon, or any of those parti- 
coloured officers of the court of honour, who, as a 
great man complained on a late solemnity, are but too 
often so silly as not to know their own silly business. 
Sir Harry was not that ; trifling as this knowledge may 
seem, he had spared no pains to make himself master of 
it, and indeed entertained but a contemptible opinion 
of any one who happened to be deficient in it. By the 
way, reader, did yon never observe that the more in- 
significant an art or science is, the more vain the pro- 
lessors of it are of their knowledge : as it generally 
gives them a superiority in that respect over men of 
the greatest learning and genius, who are ignorant in 
the affair, merely from thinking it beneath their atten- 
tion. Sir Harry Clayton was never so happy as when 
he was instructing a person in the secret history of 
some insignificant family, who possibly could have in- 
structed him in the secret history of every court in 
Europe. Upon this affair of family, he regulated bis 
behaviour to all mankind; and paid every man his 
proportion of honour, respect, civility, or contempt, 
not according to his own merit, but that of his great 
grandfather. With the generality of mankind, money 
will purchase respect as well as every thing else ; it 
had no such effect with Sir Harry Clayton ; he would 
rather Jiave brushed the hat of a man of quality in rags 
than have polled off his own to a Bourgeois, with the 
wealth of a Nabob, whom he had knocked at head in 
his pocket. Indeed be had for the greatest part of his 
life testified such a contempt for money considerations, 
that trade and commerce were the constant objects of 
his ridicule, till he was near fifty years of age : hut an 
accident which happened about that time, if it did not 
absolutely alter his opinion, at least effectually stopped 
his raillery on this subject. About this time it pap* 
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pened, whether from some faints from his steward, or 
some importunate requests from those gentry who are 
so mistaken as to placefsome of their happiness in the 
enjoyment of money, especially of that to which they 
conceive they have some sort of right, and who are 
apt, in consequence of this notion, to break in upon 
the delicious reveries of people of fashion, who, though 
they think such things infinitely beneath their notice, 
are sometimes obliged to attend to them 5 upon what 
occasion it was I cannot particularly tell ; but it hap- 
pened that Sir Harry Clayton was brought to be sen- 
sible that money was not to be left entirely out of a 
gentleman's plan of happiness any more Ijian a mecha- 
nic's; he found that his pedigree would not pay his 
butcher nor his tailor ; in short, he found that he had 
supported his rank at a greater expense than his estate 
would bear, and bad in consequence of it involved 
himself in some distresses, from which he would have 
found some difficulty in extricating himself, had not 
the widow of a rich Hamburgh merchant thought it 
worth her while to give him seventy thousand pounds 
for a title. This lady was the person, who together 
with her daughter-in-law, for Miss Clayton was the 
issue of a former marriage, made up the remaining part 
of the Clayton family. Though this lady's notions were 
as different from those of her husband, as east from 
west, or black from white, yet I am inclined to think 
that this difference arose merely from their having had a 
different education, and that their understandings were 
nevertheless very much alike. They both had the 
highest idea of what they had been taught to consider 
as the summum bonum, and the most sovereign con- 
tempt for every thing else ; his happened to be honour ; 
hers, money. The same degree of veneration whioh 
he had for the house of lords, she had for a court of 
aldermen ; and the high idea he entertained of a duke, 
she transferred to a lord mayor. His attention was 
entirely taken up with rank, family, precedency, and 
birthday suits ; her head was as full with wealth, scrip, 
omnium, consols, and lord mayor's shows. The same 
shallow ideas, and the same narrow channel in whioh 
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thej flowed,' were conspicuous in both, only they were 
turned by education in different directions. — And here, 
reader, give me leave to makfta remark — that the un- 
derstandings of the generality of people, till yon get 
beyond a certain elevation, are exactly alike: one 
notion of great and little, good and evil, is common to 
them all ; and it is education alone which determines 
whether this shall centre in a lord or an alderman, a 
seat in parliament, or a seat in the saddle, a bank bill, 
or a butterfly. It is a certain elevation of mind alone, 
a sensibility of what is great and good, a comprehen- 
sive view of what is desirable or contemptible, which 
sets a man above the common level, and shows him 
every thing in its true light. This is the exalted turn 
of mind which makes a person of refined sentiments 
despise the generality of the world, and which makes 
them, alas ! despise him in their turn. 



CHAP. VII. 

A Breakfast. A Dissertation on Lions. An interesting 
Event, which shifts the Scene of the History for the 
present. 

" Sir Harry," said Lady Clayton, " I have brought 
Mr. Seville to vnsit yon this morning." — " Mr. Se- 
ville," replied Sir Harry, running to meet him, " does 
me the highest honour. I remember your mother, sir, 
being presented ; she was a very fine woman at that 
time, I think she was a Cholmondeley : I am highly 
flattered by a visit from a person of your rank and 
figure." Mr. Seville made a proper return to these 
civil speeches, and the company sat down to breakfast. 
The weather, the rooms, the company, the new build- 
ings, and so forth, employed the conversation in their 
turns according to custom. It was observed, that it 
was cold, that it was warmer than it had been, that 
there were a great many people of fashion at Bath, 
that Bath would soon be as big as London, (" but," 
said Lady Clayton, w not half so rich"), and twentv 
other such observations were made ; to all which 
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Mr. Beville gave so quiet an assent, that one part of 
the company thought him very well bred, another 
thought him rather stupid, but the third knew he was 
only in love ; which she knew full well, and so possi- 
bly, reader, may yon, was a sufficient excuse for nei- 
ther hearing, seeing, nor understanding like other 
people. In short, Mr. Seville's whole attention was 
so taken up with the daughter, that he had no more to 
spare for the father and mother than was just sufficient 
to enable him to give a short assent to what they said. 
If ever you have been in lore, reader, as I sincerely 
hope you have, both for my sake and your own, you 
will easily understand, without my endeavouring to 
describe it, the very awkward situation a man is in 
who is obliged to* entertain his mistress before other 
company, to whom his passion is supposed to be a 
secret The constraint which is thrown upon every 
word and gesture renders this situation not only the 
most painful, but the most disadvantageous that a man 
can appear in : the timid look, the forced smile, the 
unintelligent half-laugh, the air distrait of a man in this 
situation, cannot fail, with those who have not pene- 
tration enough to see the real cause, to make him look 
like a fool ; and even with those who see through his 
heart, I am not sure that he -looks like much better: 
Lady Clayton was blessed with a vacancy of face which 
did not accuse her of much penetration ; and Sir Harry 
employed the little he was master of, in endeavouring 
to discover whether every man who had the dress and 
appearance of a gentleman was so in reality : a research 
which in such a place as Bath would have found full 
employment for all his talents in this way, had they 
been much more considerable than they really were. 
Mn Beville was therefore in little danger of having 
his sentiments discovered by either of them, and it was 
the less wonder that they began to entertain an opinion 
of him not greatly to the credit of his understanding ; 
so that upon his taking his leave, which was not till 
after many fruitless attempts on his part, ami many 
hints of its growing late, and being time to dress, &©. 
on that of the ladies, Sir Harry remarked that Mr. Be- 
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riile was a civil young man, but seemed to have seen 
bat little of the world; and Lady Clayton said, " I 
don't know, — he seems queerish, I think." Miss Clay* 
ton did not give her opinion. 

< Mr. Bevilie was returning through the Grove to his 
lodgings, when he was hailed by the governor, who 
had been admiring a diamond windmill, which had 
been designed by some ingenious milliner, I hope with 
no satirical view, as an ornament for some lady's head; 
and afforded, till it could be sold, a spectacle for idle 
people to go to admire ; and on account of the rich- 
ness of the diamonds, the mechanism of its rotation, 
and the novelty of the thought, it made no inconsider- 
able figure amongst the Lions of Bath. 

Header, if you do not understand the meaning of 
that word in this place, I will inform you, that not 
only the Tower of London, but also every town in 
England and Wales, as also the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, for any thing I know to the contrary, is fur- 
nished with its lions ; that is to say, something or other 
which the good natured inhabitants esteem worthy the 
notice of strangers; and which accordingly every 
stranger is carried to see. Which sights have acquired 
the name of, Lions from the constant custom of the 
cockneys, who never fail to carry their country cousins 
the morning after their arrival in town, to see the lions 
at the Tower, as the sight, I suppose, universally 
deemed the most worthy observation of any in the 
metropolis. In return for which acceptable compli- 
ment (for without doubt a lion is a noble beast), when 
it comes to the cousin's turn to entertain his London 
friends at his house in some fair market town in the 
country, it is hard but he will find some lion for his 
entertainment : as there is hardly a town in the king- 
dom so despicable as not to afford one lion at least. 
Where a cathedral, a seaport, a manufacture, or a no- 
bleman's seat is not to be had, we must be contented 
with a ring of bells, an assembly-room, a sessions-house, 
a narrow gravel-walk, with two rows of blighted lime- 
trees, called, to be sure, the Mall, or a remnant of a 
Roman pavement ; or, if the worst comes to the worst- 
we must mount, by worn-out steps loaded with jac f 
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daws* nests, to the top of tbe steeple, from whence, 
with tbe help of an eightpenny spying-glass, we may 
trace the road we travelled the day before, and count 
twelve or fourteen church -steeples. In short, whe- 
ther it is this or that, there is still a Lion, to which 
every stranger, in spite of wind, rain, heat, cold, want 
of feet, breath, or inclination, mast be dragged, under 
pain of being thought a stupid fellow, without a grain 
of laudable curiosity in his composition ; which cannot 
foil of giving the highest disgust to his friends, who 
would give him the best lion they have, with which he 
ought to be satisfied ; if it happens to turn out not wor- 
thy bis notice, then he may take care never to go to 
that town any more ; as a town is certainly worth very 
little without a lion ; and on the contrary, the more 
and better lions a town has, the more worthy it is of 
being visited. Lion-hunting, in short, being the whole 
end and design of travelling. For I would be glad to 
know what are all your Tours through Great Britain 
and Ireland, your Six Week Tours to Paris, your 
Letters from a Gentleman on his Travels, with all the 
Journals of Voyages and Travels which ever were 
written, but so many catalogues of various Lions, to 
be seen in different parts of the world? Many of which 
a man may go a thousand miles to see, and leave far 
better Lions, unlooked at, at home. Different men 
have different notions of Lion-hunting. One values no 
Lions but what are found at .a distance, and are of 
foreign extraction, or at least go by a hard name ; an- 
other is pleased with any Lion, be he never so insigni- 
ficant, that is found in his own town, or more particu- 
larly if he is in his own possession : one man again has 
much pleasure in the sport, and will search every place 
he comes near for a Lion; another will jog on without 
inquiring after them from York to Exeter, and if thev 
are pointed out to him by some good-natured intelli- 
gencer, will take pleasure in slighting them, merely to 
show that he has seen too much to be amused with 
trifles. I knew a man, reader, of this stamp, who made 
a tour through England, and kept a journal, wherein 
he carefully minuted every thing he did not see. His 
remarks chiefly ran in this manner: — "29. Reached 
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Bristol in the evening; contrived to cone in in the 
dark, because I was told to observe the size of the citj 
from some hill in the road, and the number of glass- 
houses it contained. 30. Would not go to the Wells, 
nor see the key, nor the iron drawbridge, nor the new 
Exchange. 31. Pretended I had got the headache, to 
escape being dragged to see a fine prospect from Clif- 
ton-hill. Mem. Kicked the drawer out of the room, 
for persisting in telling me how many churches there 
were in the town, and how many ships in the road."— 
In this manner did he go on, with as much satisfaction 
to himself, as if he had given a pompous account of 
every Lion in his road. Never was there a man so 
widely different from my friend as governor Beville ; 
a Lion was to him meat, drink, and clothes ; and rather 
than be without a Lion, he would frame one out of a 
petrified oyster-shell, an old oak-tree, a new-fashioned 
shooting-bag, or a new engine to cut cucumbers. Every 
thing the Jeast out of the common road was a Hon, and 
he ransacked not only every street in every town, and 
every field about it, but the shop of every mechanic, 
and the lumber-room of every house to find them out ; 
in short, he might say with David, his soul was amongst 
lions. What a situation was Bath for a man of this 
turn! It was heaven upon earth. Every street, every 
lane, every alley, every shop had its Lion f and cunning 
must that lion be which could escape him. He knew 
by name every knicknack in every toy-shop ; and if he 
had been blessed with a greater strength of memory, 
would have known the motto upon every Bath ring. 

The Lion which had engrossed his attention for se- 
veral days, was an artificial auricula, which was stuck 
up in a milliner's window, as a memorial of the inge- 
nuity of some artist, who had composed it with so much 
art, as to impose upon a society of florists, who bad 
adjudged the prize to it which they annually gave for 
the best flower produced at their meeting. But this 
Lion began to wax old, and had been shown to all his 
acquaintance so often, that be would have been dis- 
tressed for a young lion in bis room, had not fortune 
luckily thrown this windmill in his way. 
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He was very happy in explaining the mechanism of 
bis Dew Lion to Mr. Beville, when he was interrupted 
by a servant of Sir George's, who, without hit bat, was 
running alonr the Grove, with distraction in his coun- 
tenance, inquiring of every person he met after Mr. Be- 
ville and the governor. His confusion was so great, 
that he had well nigh repeated bis question to the 
very people he wanted, had not Mr. Beville prevented 
bim by exclaiming, " For Heaven's sake, John, what 

is the matter V' — " O sir, my master" was all that 

John could utter. It was enough for Mr. Beville, who 
flew to the lodgings, where he found Sir George in the 
arms of Norns, who had just carried him into his 
chamber, to all appearance dead. In fact, he bad beea 
walking with Norris upon the Parade, and was seised 
with a fit of apoplexy, from which he never recovered. 



This melancholy event put all other thoughts out of 
Mr. Beville's head, and indeed affected him so deeply, 
that Norris and the governor found the greatest diffi- 



culty in making him attend to the dictates of reason 
and religion, and rendering him patient under a loss 
which no man could feel more severely than be did. 
His understanding, however, at last took place, and he 
recovered his calmness sufficiently to give the neces- 
sary orders for conveying his father's remains to the 
repository of his ancestors, whither no persuasions of 
bis friends could prevent his accompanying them. All 
they could do was to prevail on him to set out the 
morning before the corpse, that be might not have the 
melancholy sight of the funeral parade for so long a 
journey. Accordingly Mr. Norris and the young baronet 
set out in a postcbaise, leaving the governor at Bath, 
where he seemed inclined to fix bis future residence. 
Sir Charles Seville's grief did not so absolutely engross 
his mind, as to make him inattentive to Miss Clayton* 
He dispatched Norris to explain to her the occasion of 
bis sudden absence, and to inform her of bis resolution 
of returning to Bath as soon as he had paid the last 
duties to his father: a message which she had too 
much candour and goodness of heart to receive with 
an air of indifference ; and Mr. Norris did not a little 
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revive his drooping friend by the account he gave him 
of the behaviour of this amiable young lady upon this 
event, the thought of which, joined to the prospect of 
future enjoyments, contributed to restore Sir Charles 
to his usual tranquillity, and to support his spirits un- 
der the melancholy discharge of the last duties to a 
parent, who had been the worthy object of his lov* 
and veneration ever since he was born. 



BOOK III. 

CHAP. I. 

Address to the Reader. 

Stat, reader ; may I beg a single word 

Before you enter on another book? 
Pray, — if the question is not too absurd, 

Vouchsafe to tell me only — how you look. 

I always know a critic by his face, 

His forehead's wrinkled, and his nose is curl'd : 
He never can sit quiet in bis place, 

But fidgets up and down, for all the world 

As if he'd rode upon a trotting horse, 
With a hard saddle, many a weary mile ; 

And then he mutters out some words of course, 
As pish ! and psha! — then grins a ghastly smile. 

Raising weak doubts, and stumbling over straws, 
At every word and every letter quibbling ; 

Picking small holes, and tearing little flaws, 
Like a malicious mouse who will be nibbling. 

If thou art one of these, my reader dear, 
Prithee lay down the book ; it is not for ye ; 

Or if in spite thou needs wilt persevere, 
Stay half a minute whilst I tell a story. 
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In the wanrt olimate of Virginia dwells, i 

Unknown to as, a coxcomb of a bird ; ' < 

His crest with variegated plumage swells, ' 
And mock-bird is he call'd, for not a word 

Or note has Nature given him of his own, 

But only the pert talent of a fool, 
Of better birds to imitate the tone, 

Taking them off, by way of ridicule. 

A nightingale, who, seated on a spray, 

"With her sweet pipe regaled the neighbouring plains, 
And heard our critic with his mimic lay, 

To doleful ditties turn her lovelorn strains, 

With indignation thus address'd the fool : 
" My song may not be perfect, it is true ; 

But as the' example's better than the rule, 
Pray, sir, now let us have a song from you." 



CHAP. II. 

Sir Charles Beville settles his Affairs at the Hall, and 
sets out for Bath, Meets a Bath Acquaintance in Lon- 
don, and hears a Piece of News, Arrives at Bath, and 
visits his Mistress, 

Sir Charles Seville's first care was to settle his house- 
hold, and the affairs relating to his estate in such a 
manner as might make the loss of his father as little felt 
as possible both by tenants and servants, to all of whom 
he had been deservedly dear. With the assistance of 
Mr. Norris he formed the plan of bis household, pro- 
jected such improvements in the house and its environs 
as were obviously wanted, and gave orders for putting 
them in execution, under the inspection of Mr. Norris 
himself, who chose to undertake that task rather than 
return to Bath with Sir Charles. The next step which 
Sir Charles took was with regard to Norris himself, 
whom be immediately placed in a state of indepen- 
dency. Sir George had some time before presented 
him to the rectory of the parish where the family-seat 
was situated ; but as the house upon it was not a good 
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*pe, and Sir Charles was inclined to take off every 
shadow of restraint from his friend, he therefore began 
his improvements by building a handsome parsonage 
house for him, upon the verge of his own park, in such 
a situation as would render the two houses mutual 
beauties in each other's view. He also settled, out of 
his own power, such an annuity upon him as, joined to 
the profits of his living, made his income equal to the 
utmost of his wishes. Here Mr. Norris proposed to 
fix his future residence, and to superintend his patron's 
affairs whenever he should be in town, where Sir 
Charles proposed spending half the year, and where 
Mr. Norris proposed being as little as possible ; for he 
had an aversion to public life, which grew upon him 
every year. When every thing was settled at the hall, 
Sir Charles prepared to return to Bath, and having 
recommended to his friend to put every thing in as 
much forwardness as possible, told him bis resolutions 
with regard to Miss Clayton, for whom be entertained 
too sincere a passion to suffer him to be long happy 
without her, for which reason he determined to bring 
matters to as speedy a conclusion as was consistent with 
decorum. Mr. Norris highly applauded his choice, as 
well as his expedition, though he foresaw that he might 
possibly meet with more obstacles to encounter in the 
affair than be seemed to be aware of. For such was 
the quickness with which Sir Charles saw things, and 
the rapidity with which he executed them, when they 
depended only on himself, that he saw no reason why 
he might not be married in a month. Norris, however 
differently he might judge, said nothing that might 
cheek his ardour, but left him to find out his difficulties 
and surmount them as he could. The two friends part- 
ed, after having agreed upon a constant intercourse by 
letters ; some of which having fallen into my hands, I 
shall present the reader with them in their proper 
places, as they may serve to elucidate different parts of 
this history. 

Sir Charles took London in his way to Bath, and 
proposed staying there long enough to take a house, 
and give directions for furnishing it j in which he was 
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10 fortunate as to succeed in a few days. The evening 
before he left London, he was sauntering in a coffee- 
house, and happened to meet with a gentleman with 
whom he had had some slight acquaintance at Bath ; and 
naturally falling into conversation with him upon the 
company they had left there, he learned, among other 
pieces of intelligence, that it was strongly reported that 
Miss Clayton was going to be married to an Irish peer. 
The idea of a rival had, till that instant, never entered 
his head ; and that not from vanity, bat merely from a 
dependance noon, not the professions, for she had made 
none, bat the looks, the complacency, the tacit acknow- 
ledgments of esteem, in short, the whole demeanour 
of bis mistress. He was therefore so struck with what 
be heard, that it was impossible for his companion not 
to see his confusion ; and, being of that order of men 
who think there is some amusement in another's unea- 
siness, be continued his account of the match with so 
much circumstantial accuracy, and dwelt so long upon 
the happiness of the man who had a prospect of passing 
his life with so charming a woman, that Sir Charles 
began to lose all patience, and starting from his seat, 
he wished him a good night with so disconcerted an 
air, that his companion could not help completing his 
triumph, by bursting into a loud laugh, air Charles 
hardly knew how to take this mirth, which he was in 
no very proper tune to relish ; and would probably 
have asked an explanation of it in terms not the most 
gentle, had not Mr. Sneer prevented him by saying, 
" My dear Sir Charles, I ask your pardon, but it was 
reported that you had a tendre for Miss Clayton, and I 
should not have said so much upon the subject had I 
not been convinced of the contrary, by the indifferent 
air with which you received the news of her match ; 
• and I could not help laughing to think of the disap- 
pointment it will be to the good company there, who 
are in fall expectation of a pretty rough meeting be- 

tween you and Lord B upon your return to Bath." 

Sir Charles had by this time recovered his temper, and 
whether he did not thoroughly enter into the spirit of 
Mr. Sneer's raillery, or did not think it worth resent* 
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iag, he coolly turned upon bis heel and withdrew, to 
the great mortification of Mr. Sneer, who would have 
been very well pleated to have pursued his raillery 
farther, in which his chief amusement lay, and in which 
he could not help indulging himself whenever an op* 
port unity offered, notwithstanding his having net with 
several disagreeable rubs in consequence of it ; for, as 
he never took any pains to consider die characters of 
people before he ventured to play upon them, he some- 
times met with those who were so uncivil as not to be 
willing to be made the jest of the company ; and some 
of them have returned such a weighty repartee to his 
sallies, as though it fell only on the outside of bis head, 
has made so deep an impression upon him as never to 
be obliterated. Sir Charles had felt the edge of his 
talent before, and, to say truth, had some little comfort 
upon the present occasion, from knowing the character 
of the man, as he knew it was more than probable that 
the whole story was the entire manufacture of his own 
brain, without any other view than to observe in what 
manner be would receive the intelligence. In this, 
however, he was at present mistaken, for the story, 
though not true in all its circumstances, had more foun- 
dation than his stories generally had. Comforted, how- 
ever, by the oharacter of Mr. Sneer, Sir Charles went 
home to bed; but he found that he could not get the 
Irish peer sufficiently out of his head to compose him- 
self to rest; so, having tumbled and tossed about till 
three o'clock, he rang his bell, and ordered his coach 
with all possible expedition ; an order so contrary to 
his usual sedateness ; for though he was quick, he was 
never in a hurry, that his sagacious Frenchman mut- 
tered as he went down stairs, " Be^ar, my master ave 
leave something at Bath ;" an opinion in which he 
was seconded by each of the servants, who, happening 
not to be in love, could have very well dispensed with 
two or three hours more sleep. Sir Charles usually 
travelled with his own horses, as he was hardly ever in 
so great haste as to be under a necessity of flying, a 
practice with which he always found great fault He 
has often observed to Norris, that it was great pity 
there was not some officer whose business it should b 
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to stop every man travelling post, and inquire whether 
his business was such as could justify his killing a 
horse or two, risking the necks of half a dozen post- 
boys, throwing three or four servants into fevers, from 
excessive exercise in keeping up with their master's 
chaise, and forty other like accidents, which happen 
more or less every day, from the fashionable mode of 
travelling ; if he found that his business was nothing 
more than to attend a horse-race, canvass a borough, or 
the mere satisfaction of saying at York, I was in Ixm- 
don this morning, he should then have authority to take 
off a pair of his horses, and clap them to the chaise of 
some honest traveller, who, with less money, was going 
upon business of ten times the importance ; to relieve 
the distress of a friend, receive the blessing of a dying 
parent, or any other cause which might justify and de- 
mand the greatest dispatch. This was the way in which 
Sir Charles had been used to reason, and I know not 
whether he included within his list of justifiable causes 
for travelling post, a man's being in love : whatever he 
had formerly done, he now found that it came clearly 
within the act; and accordingly be determined at Salt- 
Hill to put four post-horses to his coach, and leave his 
own to proceed at their leisure. Unluckily at the Wind- 
mill, where he first stopped, he was informed, that 
there was not a horse fit to travel ; that a certain peer 
had set out the minute before from thence, with four 
carriages and fourteen servants; and that every horse 
belonging to the inn, which had a leg to stand on, was 
employed upon the occasion ; " and, indeed, sir," said 
the landlord, "I do much fear that not half of them 
will get into Reading."— " Was he an Irish peer?' 
said Sir Charles, with a smile. — " No, sir," replied the 
landlord, with a sigh, " he is a Scotchman."—" Then 
I wish him a good journey," returned Sir Charles, and 
ordered his boys to proceed to the Castle, where he 
met with better success ; and proceeding from stage to 
stage, without one reflection upon the cruelty of tra- 
velling post, he arrived at Bath the second day by 
noon ; and, having left the care of procuring lodgings 
to his servant, be dressed, and sallied out immediately 
"or Sir Harry Clayton's. 
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CHAP. III. 



Sir Charles receives an Account of two Rivals instead of 
one. Conceives the most formidable Idea of Lord B-- 
ofthe two. Meets him by Chance at Sir Harry Clay" 
ton's, hears him talk, and goes to a Concert with him. 

Sir Charles's pake did not keep the most regular 
time as he proceeded to Sir Harrys lodgings; neither 
was his countenance very constant to one colour ; and 
when he rapped at the door, hope, joy, fear, and anxiety 
were conspicuous in every feature. The door was 
opened by Mrs. Handy, Miss Clayton's own woman, 
who received Sir Charles with a visible satisfaction in 
her face, and a courtesy down to the ground ; and to 
bis question, whether Sir Harry was at home (for a 
certain timidity, which is both natural and unaccount- 
able in these circumstances, prevented his asking im- 
mediately for the only person in the family whom he 
wanted to see), answered with great eagerness, " No, 
sir, but my young lady is : she has had a bad headache 
all the morning, and is laid down upon the bed; but if 
you please to walk in, I'll wake her, and let her know 
you are here." — " By no means," said Sir Charles ; 
" I would not have her disturbed ; when she wakes, 
present my compliments to her, and let her know I will 
attend her in the evening." — " Why, sir," replied Mrs. 
Handy, " I dare say my lady would not be angry if I 
was to wake her ; for she was wishing for you but this 
morning." — Sir Charles blushed. " Wishing for me, 
Mrs. Handy !"— -" Indeed, sir," cried she, " she was. 
O, sir, here has been sad work gjnce you left us ; I 
wishes you had never gone, and then some folks would 
not have been so forward, nor othersome so trouble- 
some, mayhap ; but my lady will neither be bullied nor 
bribed, I can tell you that for your comfort, sir." — 
" Sad work!" exelaimed Sir Charles. " Gracious 
Heaven! you alarm me exceedingly. How! what 
work! For Heaven's sake tell me, Mrs. Handy; — 
you— you are a sensible young woman, Mrs. Handy — 
and know— I say you cannot but know that I have a 

G 
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great regard for your lady, every body must that knows 
her, and that I would sacrifice my life and fortune to 
serve her." — " Ay, sir," replied the waiting-woman, 
" I thought there must be some reason or other, or 
my lady would not have been so set against both the 
gentlemen, for one is a lord, and dresses the finest I 
ever see in my life, and the t other, folks say, is worth 
bushels and bushels of money, and dresses almost as 
fine as the lord, so that I thought there must be some 
reason ; though to be sure, my lady never said a word 
to me of your honour till they pressed her so much 
about the other gentlemen, and then to be sure she 
owned to me, that she wished you was come, and they 
should see then who would use her ill." — " Other gen- 
tlemen!" cried Sir Charles, not a little disconcerted 
to find his rivals multiply upon him. " Pray, good 
Mrs. Handy, do let me into this affair; who are these 

gentlemen you talk of? and " — " Sir," replied 

Mrs. Handy, this is no convenient time nor place to let 
you into the whole of this business now, because it is 
very long, and to be sure very sorrowful to have so 
sweet a young lady forced to marry any body she don't 
like, if they are lords or knights, or what they will : 
Ifackins, if it was as I, I'd show them that I had a fair 
pair of heels, and a fortune of my own to give to whom 
I please too. But, sir, as I say, this is no time nor place 
to tell you all about it; so if you please, when my 
lady wakes, I'll tell her that you are come to Bath, 
and have been here, and left a message for her ; and 
then she'll be very glad, and send you an answer, and 
then I can come to your lodgings with it ; — pray, sir, 
do you lodge where you did X — and tell you all about 
it ; for Sir Harry and my lady, that is not my lady, but 
his lady, are gone to dine at Lincom— hjo we shall have 
nobody to interrupt us." — Sir Charles told her he had 
not yet got a lodging, but that she would find him at 
the Tuns, where he wonld wait for her coming, thanked 
her for the zeal she showed for his service, slipped a 
guinea into her hand, and took his leave. 

In his way to the Tans, he met Codjoo, the governor-'s. 
black servant ; and his heart, which never suffered 
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him to commit the shadow of a fault without telling 
faim of it, smote him for not having bestowed a single 
thought upon his uncle since his arrival, which might 
have prompted him to send an inquiry after his health. 
Fortunately for him Codjoo informed him, that "his 
mosser was be gone to Bristol five, six days, an he 
come home next week :" so that he proceeded to his 
inn with no other disagreeable sensation than what 
arose from a consciousness of having had better lack 
than he deserved. Perhaps, reader, you may not see 
how any thing disagreeable should result from such a 
consciousness; if so, I am sorry for thee; with a ge- 
nerous mind, a blot is a blot, whether it is ever hit 
Or not. 

Sir Charles was bespeaking his dinner, when the 
arrival of Mrs. Handy put fish, flesh, and fowl entirely 
out of his head, and left him to the mercy of Mr. Phil- 
lot's cook, who having received a discretionary power, 
took care that Sir Charles should be no loser by the 
interruption, by providing a much better dinner than 
probably he would have ordered for himself. Mrs. 
Handy being, with much difficulty and abundance of 
troublesome airs of good breeding and modesty, at 
length seated, began a circumstantial narrative of 
every thing that had passed since Sir Charles had left 
Bath ; which, as it included every thing that she had 
overheard, and every thing that her lady had told her, 
together with her own remarks and conjectures upon 
every particular, was very long, and very impertinent, 
as the main intelligence which Sir Charles wanted to 
get at might indeed have been conveyed in a fiftieth 
part of the time ; but he well knew there was no way 
of getting the wheat without the chaff. As soon as 
she was gone, he set himself to reduce her intelligence 
into some form, and found it amounted to this ; that 
during his absence, his mistress had been briskly at- 
tacked by two lovers; the one an Irish peer, whose 
interest was strongly espoused by her father: the 
other a new made knight, who had acquired an im- 
mense fortune in the East Indies, and had risen, from 
sweeping a banker's shop, to a capacity of furnishing 
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half a doaen. A man of this stamp could not fail of 
having the countenance and support of Lady Clayton ; 
so that between her father, mother, and lovers, the 
poor young lady, whose heart was really attached to 
Sir Charles, had been mnch distressed, and might well 
wish for him to give her some assistance. And now 
Sir Charles for the first time began to fear that be 
might not be married in a month : for though he had 
no reason to suspect that Sir Harry could have any 
objection to his proposals, if the coast bad been quite 
clear of men of quahtv, yet he knew that, such was bis 
affection for nobility in general, and his zeal for mend- 
ing bis blood, that be would sooner part with every 
drop in his veins, than give up the prospect of such an 
alliance when once he had got view of it Not to 
mention therefore the difficulties he might find from 
Lord B. himself, which, to give him his due, gave him 
but little uneasiness, he found that Sir Harry's vanity 
might give him a great deal of trouble ; and though 
he had little less to fear from Lady Clayton's avarice 
and obstinacy, yet such, was the character which be had 
heard of Sir Isaac Rupee, that he couK not have so 
formidable notions of his pretensions as he had of 
those of Lord B— . Without bestowing a thought 
therefore on the knight, he set himself seriously to 
think of the best method of getting rid of his noble 
rival; which required such delicacy of management, 
that be could resolve on nothing till he had consulted 
with Miss Clayton herself; and having sent her word, 
by her woman, that he would wait on her at tea time, 
he proceeded to her lodgings. The meeting between 
these two young people was such as — — " one can 
easily imagine," I suppose you will say, reader. — Par- 
don me, if you are a common reader, either of books 
or mankind, and conversant only in the common love 
affairs of the world, it was such as you will not very 
easily imagine. Some circumstances of a delicate na- 
ture, which attended it, made it something out of the 
common road. Sir Charles Seville's heart dwelt upon 
his lips ; Miss Clayton therefore, short and interrupted 
as her acquaintance with him had been, knew every 
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sentiment of it : she felt, moreover, that she approved 
every sentiment of it, and that upon this approbation 
was founded an attachment to him as strong, if not as 
violent, as his to her. Bat though she was above af- 
fectation, she had never yet acknowledged her par- 
tiality to him : how unfortunate for a delicate mind, 
to have such an acknowledgment to make at a time 
when she stood in need of his protection ! She had no 
doubt of his affection for her, nor of the happiness he 
would receive from a declaration in his favour ; bat 
she was hart by the idea of patting herself under his 
protection, to defend her from the solicitations of 
others, before she had given herself a claim to it, 
by acknowledging an affection for him. This senti- 
ment, which, reader, if thou art such a one as I men- 
tioned above, thou mayest possibly think very ridicu- 
lous, gave her so much pain, that it cost her a long 
struggle before she could resolve to send Handy to 
him ; much less would she suffer her to say any thing 
to him of her situation. And, to say the truth, had it not 
happened that Mrs. Handy was a little less refined in her 
notions than her lady, Sir Charles had not received 
the circumstantial account which she gave him in the 
morning ; for she had received positive orders not to 

say a word of Lord B or Sir Isaac Rupee ; but 

not having penetration enough to divine the reason of 
such an order, and the mischief being moreover partly 
done, before she received it, she chose to forget it ; 
and at her return pretty well pacinecf her lady, by 
Baying, which was partly true, that Sir Charles in- 
quired after some gentlemen who he had been informed 
had paid their addresses to her. Her design therefore 
of keeping him for a time ignorant of her situation 
proving ineffectual, she was in some little perplexity 
how she should behave to Sir Charles when he arrived ; 
and, for the first time in her whole life, determined to 
lay a restraint upon her natural behaviour, and assume 
some little reserve : but before the resolution was well 
formed, the door opened, and the entrance of Sir 
Charles Seville, with that unaffected transport in his 
countenance which he neither knew how nor wished 
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to restrain, banished all premeditated reserve, and- 
she received his salute with the frankness of a wife, 
and the innocence of a sister. 

Frankness naturally begets frankness; and such was 
the manly openness of Sir Charles's behaviour, that 
Miss Clayton found far less difficulty in making the 
important acknowledgment than she was aware of; 
and the unfeigned joy and respectful tenderness with 
which he received it, convinced her that she could 
not be guilty of a greater piece of injustice than treat- 
ing him with reserve. The young people had enjoyed 
a little more than an hour of that exquisite delight 
which is so well known to people in their circum- 
stances, and so inexplicable to every one else, when a 
bustle at the street door, and a profusion of civil ex- 
clamations, " My dear lord ! — For goodness sake don't 
make me sink with confusion! — Upon no terms!— ~ 
My own house !" — and so forth, informed them that 
Sir Harry was returned, and was disputing the point 
of ceremonial with some nobleman at the door. In 
fact, before it could be settled, Lady Clayton, whose, 
sex had exempted her from the contest, entered the 
room muttering something about fuss and quality* 
which was interrupted by a loud squall upon seeing 
Sir Charles, who upon her entrance was rising from 
the sofa upon which he and Miss Clayton had been 
sitting. The squall settled at once the dispute at the 

door, and Lord B (for it was no other) was the 

first who entered, exclaiming, " For G — d's sake, what 
is the matter !" Sir Harry at his heels was just going 
to repeat the question, when looking over his lord- 
ship's head, which was no difficult matter to do, as it 
was not quite five feet from the ground, the appearance 
of Sir Charles made it needless. Sir Charles made a 
slight bow to his lordship in passing him, and advanced 
to take Sir Harry by the hand ; but Sir Harry, who 
had from some busy person received a hint of Sir 
Charles's attachment to his daughter, had so good a 
reason for not being overjoyed at the rencounter, that 
he rather declined his offered hand, and his chagrin 
for a moment getting the better of his politeness, ht 
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stood with the air of a man who was hesitating whe- 
ther he should be civil or rude. His natural, or rather 
accustomed, civility however at length prevailed, and 
he welcomed Sir Charles to Bath with an air of recol- 
lection, as if he intended his first hesitation should 
pass for the effect of surprise at a meeting so unex- 
pected. A silence of a few minutes ensued, which was 
interrupted by Lord B— -'s inquiring after Miss 
Clayton's health, and hoping she had lost the cruel 
pain in her head which had deprived them of the plea- 
sure of her company at dinner ; this produced a civil 
half-bow from her, and a mutter of " Yes, yes," from 
Lady Clayton, and here they were aground again. At 

length Lord B , impatient of a silence which had 

been longer by several minutes than he had suffered 
for many hours before, applied to Sir Charles to know 
if he was come from town, and if he brought any news ; 
but before he had time to reply, he began to entertain 
Miss Clayton with a history of an affair between a 
gentleman and a lady, which was interrupted by ano- 
ther lady, whose cousin had a design upon the gentle- 
man, only her father was averse to the match, and 
several devilish severe things which passed upon the 
occasion, and twenty other circumstances, which he 
said he was heartily sorry she could not so well enter 
into the spirit of, as she was not in the least acquainted 
with any of the parties concerned. " But," cried he, 
" they will all be at Mr. what's-his-name's concert to- 
night, and if you will go, I will point them all out to 
you, and tell you the whole affair. It is immensely 
ridiculous, faith !" Miss Clayton took the opportunity 
of the concert being mentioned to stop the torrent of 
bis lordship's eloquence, by telling Sir Charles that 
there was a new singer come to Bath since he left it, 
and that the company were so divided in their opinions 
with regard to her merit, that she longed to have his 
judgment upon it. " O child'" cried Lady Clayton, 
" you may be sure Sir Charles will like her, because 
she's an outlandish woman ; your great.judges cannot 
bear English." — " Is the gentleman a connoisseur V 
interrupted his lordship. — " O Miss Clayton ! talk of 
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that — I have got the most enchanting minuet ! — Pray, 
sir, can yon play the guitar? It is set for the guitar. 
Here it is. I made Fleming write it down for me. 
Pray, madam, do just touch it upon the harpsichord. 
Come, I can put you into the air of it, for I can almost 
play it with one hand. I assure you I have a very 
pretty taste for music myself, and if I had taken pains, 
should have been a great proficient. Don't you think 
so, Miss Clayton 1 But I am so idle ! sir, I assure you 
I can play four or five tunes with one hand, though I 
■ever learned, except a year or two when I was abroad ; 
and my ear is so good, that if I bear the Belleiale 
march, or Voi amante, or any other piece of music, 1 
can immediately tell whether they play it in tune or 
not ; and if the fiddles play raise when I'm dancing, I 
stop dead short, and cannot go a step further. But 
Miss Clayton, Sir Harry, come, shall we go to the 
concert? Lady Clayton, what say you, ha? Sir, shall 
we have your company] I dare say the new singer 
will delight you."— It is not easy to express the asto- 
nishment Sir Charles was in at the immense strength 

of Lord B '8 talking powers, who could run on in 

such a manner for an hour together, without having 
one word to say. If this man, thought he, could talk 
as well upon something as be can upon nothing, what 
a figure would be make in the house! — The ladies 
seemed to decline going to the concert, and as the two 
visitors seemed determined to outstay each other, Lady 
Clayton had no other way of knowing how long they 
intended to stay, than by calling for cards, which is a 
civil way of saving, Pray, gentlemen, do yon intend to 
pass your evening here, or any where else 1 Lord B 
answered her question by pulling out his watch, and 
having wound it up, given it the hearing, and adjusted 
the hanging of the chain and trinkets, he got up, say- 
ing, " No, positively no ; I must go to the concert ; I 
have made a party for this poor man, and was* in hopes 
to have had it graced by your ladyship and Miss Clay- 
ton ; but if it must not be, I must even go alone. If 
this gentleman is a stranger, I shall be proud of the 
honour of attending him there." Sir Charles bowed* 
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and having nothing better to do, as he could perceive 
his company was not very acceptable where he was, 
accepted the offer, and the two lovers took their leave 

together ; Sir Harry almost overturning Lord B 

in his civil eagerness to ring for his chair, to the very 
door of which he attended him, bowing and rising 
alternately without ceasing, like a bulrush in windy 
weather. In the mean time, Sir Charles having said 
many tender things with bis eyes to his mistress, and 
bowed profoundly low to Lady Clayton, was suffered 
to get into bis chair very quietly, with nothing from 
Sir Harry, but — " Sir Charles, I have the honour to 
wish you a good night." 

In the way to the concert Sir Charles could not help 
reflecting a little upon the small agreement there seemed 
to be between the formidable idea which he had con- 
ceived of his noble rival, and that despicable little 
lump of nothing which rode in the chair before him. 

" The man's character/' said he to himself, " seems 
short, he is a fool : and one sees at first sight that he 
can have no attachment for above a month to any thing. 
But ho is a fool of fashion, and therefore may wish to 
marry Miss Clayton more from vanity than any other 
passion, and then his being a fool, as long as he is a 
lord, will do me but little service with Sir Harry. If 
the other man is like this wretch, how has the poor 
dear girl been pestered!" With reflections of this 
sort he amused himself till bis chair stopped at the 
concert room door, and he followed his lordship up 
the room in one continued fit of astonishment at hear- 
ing how much and how little he had to say to every 
person he met with ; and when he found that not one 
escaped him of all that he passed from the door to the 
bench nearest the orchestra, and that even when be 
arrived there, he was not contented without having 
something to say to the first violin, he could not help 
exclaiming as he sat down, " I do not believe any man 
in the kingdom can do it, except himself. V 
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CHAP. IV. 

During the Concert, Sir Charles discovers a Person, and 

Lord B a Person's Name. Sir Charles changes 

his Notions with Regard to his Rivals, and forms some 
very pacific Resolutions. 

During the first act of the concert, Lord B was 

extremely civil to his new acquaintance in one respect, 
and as rude in another : for he would not suffer him to 
attend for a moment to the music, so great was his 
eagerness to talk ; but then in return he was letting 
him into the name, family, birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation of every man and woman within sight, and out 
of hearing: and, as the company at Bath is very flue* 
tuating, Sir Charles met with many faces which he did 
not know, and many new anecdotes with regard to 
those he did ; so that upon the whole he was not sorry 
to sacrifice one evening's amusement to intelligence, 
especially as he learned more from his lordship in an 
hour, than he could have done from any other channel 
in a month. When the first act was over, Sir Charles 
observed the peer bow, in a manner much more re- 
served than his usual liveliness admitted of, to a man 
who sat at some little distance from them, and who 
seemed to make little or no return to his civility. The 
figure of this person was too remarkable to escape no* 
tice ; and indeed wherever he went, the eyes of the 
company were generally upon him for the first ten 
minutes after he entered, He seemed about forty 
years of age, fat, clumsy, and awkward in his person ; 
he had a white sodden complexion, heightened by a 
wig loaded with powder, and his whole figure was 
rendered conspicuous by the greatest profusion of 
finery that could be heaped upon it, without the least 
shadow of propriety, taste, or elegance. His beha- 
viour was of a piece with his dress ; an insupportable 
haughtiness,, and a studied contempt of decency and 
good breeding reigned throughout his whole deport- 
ment ; in short, his whole appearance and behaviour 
seemed to say, " I have money enough, what need I 
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care for any one V Sir Charles was a good deal sur- 
prised to find that his noble instructor had suffered 
him to wait near five minutes without giving him the 
history of this remarkable personage; and his surprise 
increased, when he found be began to talk of some- 
thing else, without satisfying the cariosity which the 
figure of the man had a good deal excited : he there- 
fore took the first opportunity of a moment's cessation 
of talk, to ask his name. " 'Tis a fellow they call Sir 
Isaac Rupee/' replied the peer, and all the surprise at 
his silence upon that subject vanished in an instant. 
" A fellow," continued he, " who because he has been 
plundering honest people on the other side the globe* 
and has brought home a ship-load of gold and diamonds, 
thinks proper to affront all mankind, and has the as- 
surance to be — to be, sir — to have some pretensions to 
the favour of a certain young lady, at whose lodgings 
I had the honour of meeting you ; I presume your re- 
lation." — " I cannot but wonder, my lord," replied 
Sir Charles, " at his assurance in aspiring to the favour 
of Miss Clayton, whose worth is not to be estimated by 
ship-loads of money ; as I think I should find no diffi- 
culty in telling Sir Isaac, was I to have the honour of 
meeting him there, as I had your lordship ; not that I 
have at present any claim to the title your lordship is 
pleased to honour me with, of relation to that amiable 
young lady." — " No, sir !" replied the peer with some 
confusion ; " you seemed, I thought, upon the footing 
of an intimate acquaintance ; may I beg, sir — I ask 
pardon — but — may I beg the favour of your name V — 
Sir Charles had an idea that Lord B was ignorant 
of his pretensions to Miss Clayton, and therefore had 
some design in what he said to open his eyes as it were 
by chance ; but that he could be so conversant with a 
person for several hours, offer him his acquaintance, 
let him into all he knew himself, and behave to him 
with so much familiarity, without so much as knowing 
his name, he could have no idea ; he could not help 
smiling therefore when he told him his name was Be- 

ville. The confusion which appeared in Lord B 's 

faee at theuame convinced Sir Charles that the reverse 
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of what he had imagined was the case, and that Lord 

B knew that Sir Charles Beville was his most 

formidable rival, but, like Sir Martin Mar>all, had no 
notion that bis new acquaintance was he. The disco- 
very was distressing for Lord B upon several ac- 
counts, one of which was, that as he knew not how to 
drop his civility to him all at once, so, on the other 
hand, he hardly knew bow to prevail upon himself to 
keep it tip : the latter however he was at length driven 
to in his own defence ; for he could find no excuse for 
talking rudely to him ; not to talk at all, was impos- 
sible ; and as be sat next the wall, with Sir Charles on 
his left hand, and the orchestra in bis front, and found 
it inconvenient to talk to those who sat behind him, 
he bad literally nobody else to whom be could talk : 
he was therefore even forced to put his discovery in his 
pocket, and let his tongue take its course. As Sir 
Charles bad neither got nor lost by the discovery, it 
had no effect upon his behaviour ;* so that when the 
concert ended, they parted with the same civility with 
which they bad met. Sir Charles adjourned to the 
tavern with two or three acquaintance whom be bad 
picked up in the room, and retired to his lodgings at 
night, with far less formidable impressions of bis rivals 
than he bad entertained in the morning. He thought 
he saw far enough into their characters, to judge that 
he should not have much to apprehend from their re- 
sentment, and indeed imagined, with some justice, 
that neither of them would be very forward to come 
to an explanation with him upon the subject, and that, 
with a little patience and resolution, he mi^ht possibly 
carry off his mistress from them both, without ever 
coming to an explanation with either of them. He 
therefore determined to proceed in his own calm way, 
without taking any farther notice of them than they 
obliged him to do, to be always near enough his mis- 
tress in public, to be ready to relieve her if she was too 
much oppressed with impertinence, but never offi- 
ciously to endeavour to keep her other lovers at a 
distance, nor to be conspicuously her escort whenever 
•be set her foot out of doors; to take his opportunity 
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of making; his proposals to Sir Harry, and to receive 
the refusal which he bad reason to expect with tem- 
per ; and pursue his own plan in such a manner, as, if 
possible, to make his lordship's defeat the effect of his 
own determination to withdraw his pretensions, rather 
than Miss Clayton's refusal to accept of them: for, 
dearly as Sir Charles loved Miss Clayton, and inti- 
mately as his happiness was connected with hers, suoh 
were at the same time his notions of honour, and so 
high his regard for filial obligations, that he would not 
on any account hare accepted her hand in open defiance 
of her father's authority, or even in express opposition 
to his inclinations: but as he knew that the pretensions 
of lord B were the only obstacle in the way of 

his own, he thought if be could bring bis lordship by 
any means to resign, there would be no difficulty in 
succeeding to his place ; and the rather, because Sir 
Harrv would by that means be freed from the impor* 
tunities of Lady Clayton in favour of Sir Isaac Rupee, 
for whom he had the highest contempt, because, not- 
withstanding bis immense riches, he could by no means 
tell who was his grandfather, being quite uncertain 
who was his father. 



CHAP. V. 

Sir Charles sends a Message, writes a Letter, makes a 
Visit, and goes to the Coffee-house. A Conversation 
Piece. 

The next morning proved rainy, and Sir Charles, hav- 
ing been somewhat fatigued with bis day's work, slept 
beyond the pump-room hour. Contenting himself there- 
fore with sending a servant to inquire after Miss Clay- 
ton's health, he sat down to write to Norris an account 
of what had passed since he saw him, and to give him 
the character of his rivals ; which letter I shall not 
trouble you with, reader, as you have the good fortune 
to be beforehand with Mr. Norris in the intelligence 
it contained. The servant who had been dispatched to 
Miss Clayton returned with an answer that her bead 
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was so much better, that she hoped to be at the ball in 
the evening. It required no great share of penetration 
in Sir Charles to discover that this was a hint that she 
hoped to meet him there ; but as he foresaw that if he 
deferred seeing her till they met at the rooms, she 

might be drawn in to dance with Lord B or Sir 

Isaac, as he did not at that time know that the latter 
could not dance, he determined upon making her a 
visit in the afternoon. Accordingly, having dined 
alone, and dressed early, he went to Sir Harry's lodg- 
ings. As his chairman was going to rap at the door, a 
sash up one pair of stairs was thrown up, and a voice 
bid him not rap, but stay a moment ; and soon after 
Mrs. Handy appeared at the door, who informed Sir 
Charles that Sir Harry had dined abroad, that Lady 
Clayton was in the dining-room with Sir Isaac Rupee, 
and that her lady was dressing, and proposed going to 
drink tea with a lady, an intimate friend of hers, with 
whom she intended to go to the rooms, in order to 
avoid sitting the afternoon with Lady Clayton and Sir 
Isaac, or rather with Sir Isaac alone, as she knew 
would be the case ; that she thought it much better to 
prevent Sir Charles's making a very disagreeable visit, 
as she had discovered him as he came across the Grove. 
Sir Charles returned her many thanks, and, begging to 
have the honour of her hand in the evening, ordered 
his chairmen to the coffee-bouse, where we shall leave 
him to drink his tea, and read the papers at his leisure, 
whilst we take a short view of what passed at Sir Harry 
Clayton '8 the preceding evening, after Lord B and 
Sir Charles were gone to the concert. 

When Sir Harry returned from bowing to Lord 

B at the door, he found Lady Clayton in a very 

high style of passion. She could hardly stay till the 
drawing-room door was shut before she began accusing 
Miss Clayton, with more warmth than decency, of hav- 
ing, as she called it, put a fine trick upon her and Sir 
Harry, by feigning herself ill in the morning, that she 
might stay at home to have an opportunity of enter- 
taining Sir Charles Beville. An imputation of mean- 
ness or disingenuity gives a generous mind more pain 
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than any other thing whatever. Miss Clayton, to whom 
such a charge was as unexpected as the reality of it 
was far from her heart, was too much surprised to re- 
cover herself immediately, and her silence convinced 
Lady Clayton that her suspicions were true : she was 
therefore proceeding to treat her with all the ill lan- 
guage to which little minds can so easily accommodate 
themselves whenever they have the least shadow of an 
excuse for it, when Sir Harry entered, and would have 
inquired into the cause of the passion in which he found 
his lady was indulging herself at the expense of his 
daughter ; of whom, to give him his due, he had much 
too high an opinion, to have the least idea of her being 
guilty of the meanness which was laid to her charge ; 
but finding that her ladyship was set a going, at which 
times it was dangerous going near her till she was 
quite run down, he contented himself with endeavour- 
ing to find out what had provoked her by the current 
of her discourse. 

He soon found it was in vain to expect that ; indeed, 
in the torrent of her abuse, she had at length forgot it 
herself; for when she had run herself quite out of 
breath, she told Sir Harry that his daughter had ac- 
knowledged that she had staid at home bv agreement 
with Sir Charles, and had told them a lie to excuse 
herself from going with them. Innocence has occa- 
sion but for few words to plead its cause. Miss Clay- 
ton only lifted up her hands and eyes and exclaimed, 
" Good God, madam !" which immediately brought 
Lady Clayton to recollect that her suspicions were not 
supported with so strong a proof as she had asserted ; 
she thought fit therefore to retract a little, by saying, 
" that is, she cannot deny it" The poor young lady, 
taking a little courage at this, replied with great com- 
posure, ** Madam, I can and do deny having ever once 
acted disingenuously with either my father or your 
ladyship in my whole life : I shall not complain of the 
ill treatment you have given me, both by your unwor- 
thy suspicion and ill language in consequence of it, 
because I know you cannot help it ; but I must assure 
yon, sir," turning to her father, " that I knew not the 
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least of Sir Charles Seville's being at Bath, till after I 
got op, which was very late, as I had really had a bad 
nipht ; and then Handy told me he had been here, and 
said he would call again in the evening. If there is 
any harm in his being here, I dare say Sir Charles is 
too well bred to come to any house where his company 
is disagreeable ; bnt from the civility which yon were 
pleased to show him when he was last at Bath, he 
could have no suspicion of that being the case here." 
" Which you was pleased to show him, you mean, 
Miss," cried Lady Clayton. — " Why, Harriet," said 
Sir Harry, " with regard to civility, to be sore Sir 
Charles Seville is a gentleman, and has a right to de- 
mand civility every where; and as a gentleman, I 
should be greatly to blame was I not to show it him ; 
but if Sir Charles comes here with any other view than 
that of a common acquaintance,— if, I say, he has any 
farther views, he cannot imagine that I shall pay him 
the same civility in that respect which I shall to his 
superiors. Superior rank will demand superior civi- 
lity, Harriet; a lord more than a baronet, a baronet 
more than a knight" — " I don't know that," inter- 
rupted Lao*y Crayton, " if the knight is richest"-— -Sir 
Harry was now let a going, so he paid no attention to 
her remark, but went on, — "a knight more than a 
simple esquire; and when you are a countess — " 
(" Vich I nope she never will be," cried Lady Clay- 
ton)-*" you will both know it and expect it Do you 
think, Harriet, if you should be so silly as to refuse to 
accept of Lord B— — , and he should marry some other 
woman, and you was to take up with a commoner after- 
wards, do you think, I say, that your heart would not 
ache every time Lady B— *s coach was called \ Or that 
it would not hurt you to give her place every where, 
and sit below her, and dance after her, and have nei- 
ther coronet nor supporters]" — " Indeed, sir," replied 
Miss Clayton, " if my heart never aches till then, I 
shall be the happiest woman in England." — " Mere 
affectation," exclaimed Sir Harry ; " it is impossible 
that any one can have that contempt for rank and pre- 
cedency which you, Harriet, pretend to." — " Why not,* 
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said Lady Clayton, if they have money enough, it vill 
purchase respect enough, I'll warrant it" — " My dear 
Lady Clayton," said Sir Harry, " you hare quite a 
wrong notion of these things." — " Sir Harry," replied 
her ladyship, who had by this time pretty well recruited 
her strength, " my notions, for aught I know, are much 
better than yours. Cornets and supporters, and all 
them there things, may be very well for any thing as I 
know ; but I know, and so do you too, Sir Harry, I say, 
Sir Harry, so do you too, that they will neither pay 
tradesmen, nor redeem mortgages ; and if Miss Harriet 
chooses to refuse the offers Sir Isaac Rupee makes her, 
who, to be sure, has a mint of money, she may chance 
to hear of her lord's waiting in his hall two or three 
hours when he comes to borrow money ; I'd have her 
mind that, that's all." There were some things in this 
speech to which Sir Harry did not choose to reply; so, 
waving the subject, he asked Miss Clayton if Sir Charles 
was in parliament? To which she replied, She did not 
know. And then the red book of knowledge was to 
be -fetched ; and so the conversation began to grow 
general, and at length ended in a pool a|tredille till 
supper: soon after which the young lady retired, and 
left Sir Harry and his lady to discourse over the occur- 
rences of the day. 

Now, as they had each of them a separate scheme in 
view for the disposal of Miss Clayton, they could sel- 
dom talk upon that subject long together ; as the dis- 
course, after the first or second reply, generally grew 
warm, and then the reflections which each cast on the 
favourite of the other, were by degrees transferred by 
each to the other ; and then Sir Harry swore, my lady 
cried, and there was an end of the matter. But at pre- 
sent the case was altered ; for Miss Clayton, seeming 
to have an inclination to set up a separate interest of 
her own, which would be equally prejudicial to both 
their schemes, they agreed at once that their first step 
must be to join forces, in order to break this new interest, 
and then the way would be all plain and open again for 
each to promote their own plan. Accordingly, this new 
league being entered into between the two contending 
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parties, which is never done but at the expense of some 
third person, it was agreed upon that Sir Harry should 
behave with great distance to Sir Charles ; and if he 
fonnd that he proceeded, without coming to any expla- 
nation, to visit constantly at the honse, and pay parti- 
cular attention to Miss Clayton, that then Sir Harry 
should speak first, and inform him that his daughter 
was not at liberty. 

This prudent resolution being formed, they retired 
to rest in better temper with each other than they had 
done for some months before. 



CHAP. VI. 

What pasted at the Rooms. 

We left Sir Charles Beville drinking bis tea at the cof- 
fee-house, and as he has by this time finished it, we wiH 
attend him to the rooms, whither he went rather earlier 
than usual, in hopes that Miss Clayton might do the 
same, and that he might by that means enjoy half aa 
hour's conversation with her before the rooms filled. 
Mechanically, as it were, he took possession of* the 
very corner in which he had first entertained Miss 
Clayton, and where he had received the first impres- 
sions in her favour. He was indulging himself in 
some not unpleasing reflections, when he saw Miss 
Clayton and her friend walk up the room by them- 
selves : he immediately joined them, and was intro- 
duced by Miss Clayton to Mrs. Stapleton, as her most 
intimate friend : by which he found that be might be 
at liberty to enter upon any subject before her without 
reserve. He therefore ventured to ask what had passed 
after he was gone the preceding evening : of which 
Miss Clayton gave him an account, not entirely such 
indeed as the reader has been favoured with, but suffi- 
cient to prepare him for a reception from Sir Harry 
not altogether so friendly as he had met with before 
he left Bath. Sir Charles in his turn then entertained 
her with an account of what had passed at the concert; 
not without some remarks upon the character of Lord 
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B in general, and the particular circumstance of 

bis having no suspicion to whom he was talking, till 
he found it out by accident, upon which he enlarged 
with some humour, and the ladies enjoyed it not a 
little ; so that by the time his lordship had discovered 
them, they were all three indulging themselves in a 
hearty fit of laughing. Any other man wonld have 
suspected the cause of their mirth ; but Lord B 
had too much vanity to imagine that he could possibly 
be an object of ridicule himself; coming up to them, 
therefore, with an air of gaiety, he begged earnestly to 
be let into the joke. The ladies recovered their coun- 
tenances, and said nothing; Sir Charles composedly 
enough told him they were laughing at a person whom 

his lordship did not know. As Lord B could 

laugh, if he chose it, without a joke as well as with 
one, he was very well satisfied, and began to talk as 
fast as ever, without the least appearance of remem- 
bering the hint he had received from Sir Charles the 
evening before. The ladies, who were not acquainted 
with the pacific resolutions which Sir Charles bad 
formed, were a little apprehensive lest he might take 
some opportunity of interrupting the flow of gallantry 
with which his lordship was entertaining Miss Clayton, 
in a way which might be productive of serious conse- 
quences ; but were agreeably surprised to find him 
smile at it with the same kind of complacency as he 
wonld have done at the fawning of a spaniel, or the 
tricks of a monkey. And indeed his behaviour was so 

composed and natural, that Lord B himself seemed 

to be deceived by it, and possibly might conclude that 
whatever his designs might formerly have been with 
regard to Miss Clayton, he would not presume to con- 
tinue his pretensions against a rival of his rank and 
figure. 'Whether bis vanity had thoroughly persuaded 
him that this was the case, and that Sir Charles fully 
intended to withdraw his pretensions, or whatever 
cause time may hereafter discover for his behaviour, 
certain it is, that he seemed to look on him as a very 
harmless acquaintance, and was not at all disturbed 
when he found be was engaged to dance with his mis- 
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tress ; and when they stood up to dance, left them with 
a laugh, saying, " My dear Sir Charles, I entrust her 
to your care, take care of her for my sake ;" and then, 
turning to Mrs. Stapleton, asked her if he should have 
the honour of being of her quadrille party, as he knew 
she seldom danced, Mrs. Stapleton excused herself, 
having an inclination to see a little more of Sir Charles, 
of whom she had heard so much from her friend, and 
with whom, from the little she had seen of him, she 
was greatly taken. She therefore sat down in the old 
corner, in hopes that Miss Clayton and her partner 
would join her when the dance was finished; which 
accordingly they did, and were not a little pleased to 

find that Lord B was drawn in to sit down to cards 

with a dowager party, who would not easily part with 
him. There was some enchantment in that corner 
which always detained our party lonzer in it than they 
intended ; so that Miss Clayton and Sir Charles had 
already sat down two dances, before they recollected 
that their design was to avoid particularity in public as 
much as possible : recollecting, however, at length 
that the eyes of the company might possibly be upon 
them, they determined to stand up the next dance, and 
in the mean time Sir Charles strolled into the card- 
room, and leaning a minute over Lord B *s chair, 

waited till he saw him begin a fresh pool, and then had 
the cruelty to tell him, that the ladies thought him 
gone home, it was so long since they had seen him : my 
lord sighed, wished he could cut himself into two, that 
one half might dance whilst the other played at cards; 
at which he laughed so heartily, that it was plain he 
thought he had said a good thing : the dowagers good 
naturedly took his word for it, and laughed for com- 
pany ; and Sir Charles returned to his place, envying 
people who could be so easily pleased. At his return, 
he found his place occupiedby Sir Isaac Rupee, who, 

coming late into the rooms, and seeing Lord B— at 

cards, concluded Miss Clayton was not there. Stroll- 
ing up the room, however, he was surprised to find her 
sitting very quietly with her friend. He bad just ex- 
pressed his surprise in his own way, by exclaiming, 
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" Why, how the devil comes this about V 9 When Sir 
Charles came up, he did not seem to take the least 
notice of Sir Isaac, bnt reminding Miss Clayton that 
the company were standing np to dance, he very com- 
posedly handed her to her place. It is not easy to 
imagine the astonishment with which Sir Isaac beheld 
a man, whom he had never seen in his life, take away 
his mistress with the air of an intimate acquaintance. 
Having followed them with his eyes to their place, he 
turned round to ask information of Mrs. Stapleton ; 
bat she had taken the opportunity of his surprise to 
walk off; so that he was obliged to walk down the 
room with a question in his mouth, which he blurted 
out to every one he met; and was at length informed 
by the master of the ceremonies, that it was Sir Charles 
Beville : to which he replied, '* And who the devil is 
he?" To which question being able to get no other 
answer, than a baronet of good estate in Northampton- 
shire, he sat himself down to observe his motions in 
great discomposure. 

To say the truth, he was in great perplexity ; for he 
had taken it into his head to have an inclination for 
Miss Clayton, but just in the same manner as he would 
have done for a fine China jar, a fine picture, or any 
other fine piece of furniture ; because he thought she 
would look well, and do him credit in his house ; for 
as to love he had not the least idea of it, except possi- 
bly of that spurious branch of it, which his money would 
help him to the gratification of whenever he pleased. 
With this view, however, he had formed a design of 
purchasing her, and had no more notion of his being 
refused for a man whose estate was less than his own, 
than he would have had of being outbid at an auction : 
and it was this notion which made him so perfectly 

easy at the assiduity with which he saw Lord B 

pay his court to her ;' for .though he had some guess at 
his intentions, he knew that his estate was very mode- 
rate, and concluded that he had nothing to do but 
make his own offers to set his lordship's pretensions 
quite out of the question. But notwithstanding the 
good opinion which he had of himself, and the little 
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expectation he had of being refused, he had lately be* 
gam to suspect from some circumstances in fcer beha- 
viour to him, that Bliss Clayton was rather bliid to his 
merit, and did not receive the honour of his Addresses 
with that satisfaction which be thought she ought to 
have done. When, therefore, he saw the affability and 
complacency with which she behaved to this stranger, 
the smile of attention with which she listened to what- 
ever he said, and the air of frankness with which she 
gave him her hand, so very different from the stiff, 
reserved, grave aspect with which she received all the 
marks of attention he was pleased to show her, he be- 
gan to entertain a suspicion very little, in his opinion, 
to the credit of her understanding. In short, there 
was something in the whole appearance of Sir Charles 
Seville which bespoke him a favoured rival. Without 
inquiring any farther, therefore, he resolved to affront 
him ; and accordingly got up from his seat with great 
wrath to put his resolution in practice. But just as he 
came within sight of Sir Charles, something or other 
within him gave him a check, and, stopping for a mo- 
ment to observe him a little more narrowly, he saw 
something in his air so manly, so calm, so assured, so 
adroit, that he thought he might as well take some 
other opportunity, and before he proceeded to extre- 
mities see whether his suspicions were just or not. In 
short, though he loved Miss Clayton very well, yet he 
began to feel that he loved Sir Isaac Rupee much bet- 
ter, and as he apprehended that affronting Sir Charles 
might possibly be service of danger, like Captain Boba- 
dil, he chose to be off. It was .not however in very 
good humour that he made an effort to join the party* 
when, at the end of the dance, they had retired to their 
old corner; they were entertaining themselves with 
something that had passed, and partly by accident, 
partly by design, were conversing in French ; a lan- 
guage which Sir Isaac never had capacity enough to 
make himself master of, though he had enjoyed many 
advantages in that respect which the rest of the party 
had not, as he was the only one who had ever been 
out of England. When he came up, Sir Charles was 
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totting a aioey ; in the midst of which he mast have 
internmJflB him, which be did not choose to do, or 
else founder the necessity of standing to look on, 
without comprehending a word that was said, which he 
knew not how to do : when he had stood a minute 
therefore without finding an opportunity of speaking 
himself, or any body finding one to speak to him, he 
walked off with so sheepish an air, that it was not pos- 
sible for the lively Mrs. Stapleton to avoid bursting 
into a loud laugh, which convinced him that they were 
talking of him, and had their reasons for talking in 
French. Now was the time for his premeditated quar- 
rel, as, to say the truth, Sir Charles, or at least hi| 
party, had all the appearance of having struck the first 
stroke ; he accordingly turned halt* round, in order to 
put it in execution, but the faithful monitor in his 
breast gave him a second check, and he walked off, 
called for his chair in a passion, and vented those 
curses upon his chairmen which he meant for Sir 
Charles Beville. 

Soon after the rest of the party retired, having 
agreed to meet the next morning at the pump-room* 
after which Sir Charles had desired to escort them to 
dine at Bristol, as Mrs. Stapleton had never seen that 
city nor the Hot Wells. 



CHAP. VII. 

A Jaunt to Bristol. A Hint in Favour of third Persons, 
A Mistake rectified. A Plan disconcerted. 

Sir Charles was early at the pump-room the next 
morning, and was attending very quietly to a concerto 
of Geminiani, when Mrs. Stapleton tapped him on the 
shoulder. " Do you know, Sir Charles," said she, 
" that I have not had one wink of sleep since 1 saw 
you V — " If I was a man of gallantry, madam," replied 
he, " instead of troth, I should have said the same to 
you." — " If you had," replied she, " I should not have 
accused myself of having broken your rest, auy more 
than I do you of having broken mine : and yet you 
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were concerned in it too ; bat it wis my own indiscre- 
tion, sir, that did it, and for which I am now come, the 
very instant after I was dressed, and, by the by, with* 
oat waiting for Harriet, who promised to call, bat 
whom I never thought of till this moment, most sin- 
cerely to ask your pardon." 

" Pray, madam, cried Sir Charles, " be so good as 
to explain this matter, for I protest I know of no in- 
discretion you could be guilty of last night, unless you 
call it one to have honoured with your acquaintance a 
young man who possibly may not deserve it" — " No, 
sir!" returned she, " only recollect when that great oaf 
Sir Isaac came and stared at us for two or three mi- 
nutes, and then walked off as if he had stolen something : 
I, a greater oaf by half, could find nothing to do but to 
burst into a loud laugh. He must conclude, sir, that 
we were all laughing at him, and by his looks I saw he 
did ; and have been terrified to death for fear he should 
make it an excuse to quarrel with you." — " If he 
should, madam," replied Sir Charles, " I shall cer- 
tainly expect that you will do me the favpur to be my 
second." 

" Well, well," said she, " you may make as light of 
it as you please, but I am convinced that I was very 
silly, and as many a quarrel has begun upon much less 

rounds, I only hope you may hear no more of it ; for 
doubt, Sir Charles, you must expect some rough 
treatmenffrom that proud wretch, before he will let 
you carry off his mistress in triumph." — " As to that, 
madam, replied he, " if he is as proud as I am, he 
will be above giving any man rough treatment. I am 
very proud, Mrs. Stapleton, and I'll tell you what of 
— my temper. I value myself upon being the most 
difficult to provoke of any man in England; but with 
regard to Sir Isaac, I am convinced he is not a person 
to put my temper to the proof: had I a sensible man, 
a modest man, a deserving man, for my rival, I don't 
know what trouble he might give me ; but at present, 
believe me, I am perfectly easy upon that head." 

I-ady Clayton and her daughter-in-law that instant 
entering the room, prevented Mrs. Stapleton's making 
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a reply to what Sir Charles had said, and they walked 
op together to join them. Whilst Mrs. Stapleton was 
making her apologies to Miss Clayton for not having 
waited for her, Sir Charles paid his compliments to Lady 
Clayton, who received them with great coolness ; and, 
by a look which Miss Clayton gave him, he found there 
had been something wrong between them. In fact, 
she was highly offended at not having been invited to 
be of the party to Bristol, and had desired Sir Harry- 
to insist upon Miss Clayton's not going ; but Sir Harry, 
who was too polite as well as too tender a father to re- 
strain his daughter in any reasonable amusements (and 
unreasonable ones she knew not how to wish lor), 
had excused himself, and only just hinted to her, that 
parties of this kind were not the most desirable for 
young ladies, especially if they were frequent, and not 
engaged in with people of the first rank. Sir Charles 
himself had formed an idea that Lady Clayton might 
possibly be offended at not being invited, and had ac- 
cordingly determined to ask her, if he met her at the 
pu rap- room ; which, without knowing what had pass- 
ed, he was doing just as ill fortune had sent the mala- 
pert Lord B to join them. Lady Clayton seized 

this opportunity of being handsomely revenpjed ©f Sir 
Charles, and, in answer to his invitation, said, " I am 
much obliged to yon, sir, but I am engaged this morn- 
ing ; but if you have a spare place in your coach, here 

is Lord B as I dare say will be glad to^uscept of 

it." Lord B— — , as she had imagined, catched at it 
immediately. " Who, I ? ay I'll go any where : where 
are we going, ha! Sir Charles! Is your coach ready, 
or shall I order mine? Nay, dear Lady Clay ton, come* 
you shall go positively ; we'll all be of the party, faith !" 
The utmost malice of fortune could not have thrown a 
more disagreeable circumstance in Sir Charles's way ; 
but he had the minute before been boasting of his tem- 
per, and so was preparing himself to suffer with a good 
grace, and accept civilly of his lordship's company, as 
he did not know how to get rid of him ; when luckily, 
as he thought, it came into his mind that Governor 
Seville was at Bristol, and the ladies found themselves 
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relieved from the terror they were in of being tor- 
meated with his lordship all day, by his saying, that 
he should think himself highly honoured by his lord- 
ship's company, had be not unfortunately engaged to 
bring Governor Beville home in the evening. Sir 
Charles never overshot himself so much in his life ; for 
without doubt the same objection would have held 
good with regard to Lady Clayton's ping : but whe- 
ther she was not quick enough to discover the faux 
pat, or whether she relented, and was not willing to 
perplex aim any farther, she took no notice of it. As 
to my lord, he probably would not have been so easily 
put off, had not an invitation to meet all the world at 
a public breakfast accidentally fallen in bis way ; and 
as be always chose to go where he was most lik«4y to 
find the largest audience, he presently forgot his mis- 
tress, and Bristol, and Sir Charles, and every thing 

that had been said about the scheme. The original 

party, being thus disengaged from all incumbrances, 
set out immediately for fear of accidents. 

I don't know, reader, whether you were ever in love ; 
even if you have, I am not sure whether yea are suf- 
ficiently aware, that the kind of party Sir Charles is 
now engaged in, is the happiest that can possibly be 
imagined. It is a mistaken notion to suppose that a 
third person is always an incumbrance to lovers : to 
people, on the contrary, who are in the situation in 
which Sir Charles and Miss Clayton were, a third per- 
son, of a lively understanding, a generous heart, and 
who is thoroughly in their interest is of great use. It 
takes off from that reserve which is the natural result 
of too great sensibility, and, by sometimes giving a 
more general turn to the conversation, makes the happy 
couple feel a more joyous kind of intercourse with each 
other, whilst circumstances of mutual endearment and 
confidence steal, as it were, into the behaviour, under 
the sanction of a general friendship, which a timidity, 
arising from too constant an attention to their own situ- 
ation, often precludes in a t$te-a-tete. A heart which 
is diffident of itself, as every amiable heart is In some 
degree, loves to have the sanction of a friend's appro- 
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baiion; for which' reason Miss Clayton ventured to 
give Sir Charles many proofs of her partiality to him 
before Mrs. Stapleton, which she would probably have 
scrupled without her assuring countenance : and to a 
heart which is capable of feeling, one instance of atten- 
tion, of confidence, of friendly attachment, is worth forty 
extorted acknowledgments of love ; the latter may pro- 
ceed from various motives, but nothing but real esteem 
can produce the former. 

During this little excursion, Sir Charles, at the same 
time that he found every former motive for his attach- 
ment to Miss Clayton strengthened, was so happy as to 
find that he had an additional one of the most endear* 
ing nature, which was a consciousness of having made 
himself master of her most affectionate esteem : every 
word, every look, gave him proofs of it ; and he was 
not behindhand in testifying his gratitude. The lively 
Mrs. Stapleton saw and enjoyed their mutual happi- 
ness, and by keeping up a spirited vein of conversation, 
afforded them opportunities of showing {heir attention 
to each other, and enjoying their own situation, with- 
out the insipidity of talking of it. 

After they had seen every thing worth seeing at the 
Hot Wells, they proposed taking a drive up to Clifton, 
and a turn upon Derdham Down, till dinner was ready : 
and Sir Charles, that he might endeavour to have told 

truth to Lord B , sent a servant to inquire out the 

governor, and to offer to convey 'him to Bath in the 
evening ; but the governor was not to be found ; so 
that the party returned as they came, and probably 
never did any three people enjoy a happier day. 

It was rather late before they reached Bath in the 
evening, and the ladies being set down at Mrs. Staple- 
ton's lodgings, Sir Charles took his leave, and went to 
look in at the rooms. The first person he met was the 
governor, who had arrived at Bath in the morning, 
Mfdng passed them unobserved on the road. After the 
mutual salutations were over, the governor whispering, 
asked Sir Charles what he had done with Lady Beville. 
" With whom V replied Sir Charles. " Lady Beville," 
said the governor. " Lady Clayton, I suppose you 
mean," said Sir Charles ; " she did not go with us • 
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left MiM Clayton with her friend."— " Come, come, 
Sir Charles," said the governor, " it does not signify 
lo deny it, for it is all over the place that you and 
Miss Clayton set out for Bristol this morning with a 
special licence in your pocket ; and that yon are mar- 
ried long before this time, every body takes for grant- 
ed." — " Are you in earnest V 9 cried Sir Charles. — 
" Perfectly so," replied the governor. " Sir Harry 
Clayton believes it, and I believe it myself too, more 

particularly since Lord B here has been telling 

me, that you put him off going with you, upon pre- 
tence that you had engaged to bring me home in your 
coach ; now, you know, I have never seen nor beard a 
word of you since your return to Bath ; neither should 
I have known that you were returned, if Codjoo had not 
told me that he met you in the street two or three days 
ago, in a great hurry." 

Sir Charles assured him that there was not one word 
of truth in the report, and begged, that if it was really 
believed, he would take pains to contradict it " Nay, 
for that matter," said the governor, " I don't think it 
is absolutely believed, because the person who set it 
about seldom has the luck to be much credited." — " I 
cannot imagine who it could be," said Sir Charles, 
" unless Sneer kk come back to Bath." — " The very 
man," cried the governor ; " he is now at picquet with 
a great Nabob here, a Sir Isaac Rupee, and is making 
him lose all his money, by talking about Lady Beville: 
I never heard a fellow swear so in my life. By the 
way, Charles, if you have any thoughts of that young- 
lady in earnest, I would have you take care of this Sir 
Isaac, for they say he will certainly dispute the point 
with you, and he is a desperate troublesome fellow." 
Sir Charles smiled, and taking the governor under the 
arm, strolled towards the table where Sir Isaac and 
Sneer were engaged at picquet, and placed himself 
behind Sneer's chair. Sir Isaac was within a few 
points of winning the party, in fear of which, just as 
he was with great attention discarding, Sneer began to 
puzzle him by talking of Lady Beville. Sir Charles 
with great composure wheeled round behind Sir Isaac's 
chair, and stared Mr. Sneer full in the face, with a look 
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so very expressive, thai bad he seen a ghost, he could 
not have been more astonished. The words froze in 
his mouth, and his countenance fell in such a manner, 
that Sir Charles had much difficulty in refraining from 
laughing : he kept his countenance, however, and his 
station, till the party was finished in favour of Sir Isaao 
(the presence of Sir Charles having had the same effect 
upon Sneer as he intended his idea should have had 
upon his antagonist); he then went up to him with 
great coolness, and said, " Mr. Sneer, I am informed 
that you have been pleased to make very free with my 
name to-day, and to raise a report, for which you know 
there was not the least foundation ; be pleased, sir, to 
go up to Sir Harry and Lady Clayton, who are en- 
gaged at Lord B 's table with a large party at tea, 

and inform them that every thing you told them of me 
was a downright falsehood from beginning to end." 
Sneer looked foolish enough, notwithstanding he was 
as much used to this kind of treatment as any man 
upon earth : he attempted partly to deny it, then to 
laugh it off: in short, he tried by every means to get 
off: bat Sir Charles was so steady and so very calm, 
that Sneer thought it safest to comply, which he did at 
length with a very bad grace, to the no small diversion 
of the company, and the no less astonishment of Sir 
Isaac, who firmly believed the report, and was much 
puzzled in his mind whether to be vexed or pleased at 
discovering it to be false ; for if, on the one hand, it 
showed him that his mistress was not irrecoverably 
gone, it taught him, on the other, that Sir Charles was 
not a man to he trifled with, but was one of those peo- 
ple, who by having acquired a perfect command over 
themselves, gain with great ease as perfect a one over 
every one else. 

Sir Charles's cool behaviour upon this occasion 
turned the laugh on the other side ; and any man, but 
Sneer, would have thought it advisable to have left 
tb#place after such a defeat ; but as he had the com- 
fort of reflecting that he had done nothing more than . 
• acknowledge himself to be what every body had long 
thought him, he kept his ground. 
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Sir Harry and Lady Clayton, though they had af- 
fected to laugh at the report, were nevertheless in their 
hearts very glad that their daughter was returned from 
Bristol in the same situation in which she went thither, 
and before tbey left the rooms, Sir Harry gave Lord 

B an invitation to dinner the next day, io order 

to give him an opportunity of makine his proposals in 
form to the young lady ; which he did not doubt but 
he would be glad to seize the first favourable minute 
of doing, now he saw how dangerous a rival he had to 
contend with. It is probable, that Lady Clayton would 
hare invited Sir Isaac with the same view, but, whe- 
ther he thought Sir Charles looked as if he had some- 
thing to say to him next, or whether he was only tired 
of picquet, or what was his reason, I cannot say, but he 
was gone home. Some cold civilities passed between 
Sir Charles and the Claytons, during which Lord 

B contrived to draw poor Sir Harry into a scrape, 

and give Sir Charles his complete, revenge on Lady 
Clayton* for the favour she had endeavoured to do him 
in the morning ; for, coming up to Sir Charles, he asked 
him aloud, " Sir Charles, don't you dine at Clayton's 
to-morrow 1 I do, and we intend to make a party for 
the play in the evening." Sir Harry's politeness 
obliged him to say he should always be glad of Sir 
Charles's company, and Sir Charles did not think pro- 
per to refuse to dine with his mistress, though at the 
invitation of his rival ; and so Sir Harry's plan was all 
disconcerted, and the company parted for the evening, 
some in good humour, some in bad, and some in nei- 
ther one nor the other. 



CHAP. VIII. 

A Conversation at the Tavern. Another at Sir Harry 
Clayton's. A Conference begun and ended. 

Sir Charles and the governor adjourned to the tavern 
to sup by themselves, that they might be at liberty to 
talk over all that bad passed since they saw each other. 
Sir Charles informed his uncle of all that he had done, 
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and was doing at the hall ; and opened his heart to 
him with regard to Miss Clayton. The governor shook 
his head, and said be did not think Sir Harry would 
consent to it " Neither," said he, " do I think the 
girl herself is easily to be got ; for I have observed, 
that thomgh she has had Lord B. on one side of her, 
and Sir Isaac on the other, one talking as fast as be 
could chatter, and the other as load as he could bawl, 
she has minded them no more than if they had whistled. 
She is devilishly shy, Charles ; and I am afraid if their 
impudence could not make her mind them, your mo- 
desty will never do it" Sir Charles smiled at the 
governor's observation, and told him that young ladies 
of good understandings were not to be moved by chat- 
tering or bawling. 

" Ecod! then," said the governor, " here are very 
few of good understandings in this place, for all the 
girls that I know, except Miss Clayton, seemed to be 
pleased with nothing else."—" Well, well," said Sir 
Charles, " if I could but bring her father to think as 

well of my pretensions as he does of Lord B \ I 

should not much fear succeeding with the young lady 

herself." — " I*wd B- 's !" cried the governor. — 

u Why, does Sir Harry think that Lord B intends 

to marry his daughter?" — " Undoubtedly he does," 
replied Sir Charles, " if she will consent to have him." 
— " Why then," said the governor, " undoubtedly- — 
he is a fool. Why you must know my horses and his 
lordship's stand at the same livery-stable, and his groom 
and Codjoo are hand and glove : now this groom is an 
old servant, in great favour with his lordship, and it 
.seems is continually praying that his lord may not 
marry, because he says he is so very good humoured 
that he knows a wife would turn him round her finger, 
which, you know, Coujoo, says he, is not a good thing 
.for old servants: so Codjoo, who loves a joke, was 
teasing Samson the other day, telling him, ' Dam yo, 
yo Samson, yore lord go to be marry vid Miss Clayton, 
and his vife too strong for yo/ — ' Look ye, Codjoo,' 
says Samson, ' I'm never afraid my lord should marry a 
girl a bit the more for gallopping after her, and talking 
to her, and all that ; my lord must have somebody t< 
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talk to, and be always chooses, to be sure, that it should 
be the prettiest girl in the place; but if he was to marry 
them for that reason, he would have been married five 
hundred times before ever he saw Miss Clayton : no, no, 
Codjoo, take my word for it, my lord never talks long 
enough upon one thing to bring a match about for him- 
self; and if his old aunt don't patch up one for him with 
some sour crab or other with a great fortune, I don't 
fear any thing else.' — This," continued the governor, 
" is what Samson said to Codjoo, and I'll take Sam- 
son's word for a thousand." Sir Charles could not 
help smiling at the channel by which the governor re- 
ceived his intelligence, though at the same time he 
could not but acknowledge that there was much plausi- 
bility in reasoning, especially as he seemed to be pretty 
well acquainted with his lord's character : so that all 
things considered, he saw great reason to hope that Sir 
Harry might have gone a little faster than his lordship, 
and have mistaken a little harmless gallantry for a pro- 
posal of marriage. This is a mistake which young 
ladies themselves are very apt to fall into, by suffering 
their wishes to mislead their judgments : now Sir Harry 
had as strong wishes to lead, and as little judgment to 
correct them, as any young lady could possibly have, so 
that it was no wonder, if he should have looked a little 
farther than his lordship ever intended he should ; Sir 
Charles had therefore many chances in his favour, that 

Lord B , so far from making any difficulty of giving 

up his pretensions, might, after all, have no pretensions 
to give up. The governor did not seem to have the 

least apprehension of Lord B , all he dreaded was 

the immense wealth of Sir Isaac. "Only think," said 
he, calling for his great coat, " only think, how far 
sacks of gold and bushels of diamonds will go with such 
a vain fellow as Sir Harry." Sir Charles told him that 
he was very certain a coronet upon a coach and plate, 
and a gallery full of ancestors, would go a great deal 
farther. "Why then," said the governor, thrusting 
one arm into the sleeve of his coat and wrapping his 
-handkerchief round the other as he spoke, " why then 
•—more fool he." And so they parted. 

The Claytons had not retired in very good humour, 
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aad some little cavil Billingsgate pissed from Lady 
Clayton to her daughter-in-law when they met in the 
evening. " So, miss — you have had a pleasant day, I 
don't doubt : I yonder vat the age vill come to for my 
part, ven young vomen are so forward to go any vere 
with their fellows. Mr. Sneer might veil say you was 
gone to be married ; for my part, I think it is vel it is 
no rone." To all which Miss Clayton, according to 
her custom upon these occasions, said nothing; but, 
turning to Sir Harry, asked him whether there had 
been much company at the rooms. 

" Company !" said Sir Harry : " No— Yes— There 
was some ; Lord this, and Lady that, and Sir Philip 
t'other, and Lord B ■ , who, by the way, Harriet, 
dines here to-morrow." — " Yes," cried Lady Clayton, 
" and must needs take upon him to invite Sir Charles 
too. I think people of quality take strange liberties." 
— "Did Lord B— , madam," says Miss Clayton, 
"invite Sir Charles Seville to dine" here?" — " No," 
said Sir Harry, " not absolutely so, but be asked him, 
in my hearing, if he did not dine here, which obliged 
me to say I should be glad to see him ; and indeed, 
Harriet, it distressed me, and disconcerted my schemes 
very much ; for I wanted to give Lord B ■ an op- 

Srtuuity of entertaining you in private, as I am con- 
ent he has some proposals to make you, which I 
hope you will not refuse." — " I dare say, sir," replied 

Miss Clayton, " Lord B can say every thing he has 

to say to me in public as well as private : for whenever 
I have been alone with him, his conversation has been 
just the same as at other times ; and so far from appear- 
ing to have any thing particular to say to me, his whole 
discourse runs upon other people : except he conde- 
scends sometimes to— to praise the clearness of my 
complexion, and the whiteness of my hands. 1 ' — " Well, 
Miss Clayton/' cried Sir Harry, " and is not that some- 
thing particular] Is not that declaring that he admires 
you? Besides, I have seen him whisper you in public 
fifty times, which carries a great air of particularity. 
Don't you remember when he threw the coffee in 
Lady Claj ton's lap, in reaching across her to whisper 
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you- at a public breakfast at Spring Garden — " (" I'm 
sure I do," cried Lady Clayton) — " and Sir Gregory 
Fadge whispered me, These happy lovers, Sir Harry, 
> cannot contain themselves ; all the room took notice of 
if?" — " I remember it very well, sir," replied Miss 
Clayton ; " and I remember too, that all he had to say 
was, that Lady Somebody's chintz night-gown was not 
half so elegant as mine, nor the colours half so fine." — 
" Well, Miss Clayton," returned Sir Harry, " and 
what could be more polite, more like a lover, than to 
admire whatever his mistress wears \ The ancient 
knights of romance, miss, paid the greatest attention 
to the colours of their mistresses, and I think his lord- 
ship could not have given you a greater proof of his 
love or his politeness." — " I never, sir," replied Miss 
Clayton, smiling, " doubted Lord B — — 's politeness ; 
but as to his love, I cannot say I have, much opinion of 
that." — " Well, well, miss/' cried, Sir Harry, " you 
may laugh if you please, and affect to disbelieve his 
attachment to you ; but I know he wants nothing but 
a favourable opportunity to # throw himself at your feet, 
which opportunity I hope yop will give him to-mor- 
row; for, notwithstanding Sir Charles being here, I 
shall take an occasion to leave you together. 

Miss Clayton was pretty well assured that there 
would be bo danger in the experiment, so very readily 
promised her father to obey him ; which sent him to 
bed in very good humour. As to Lady Clayton, she 
had not penetration enough to be of Miss Clayton's 
opinion, and therefore her attachment to Sir Isaac, and 
her aversion to Lord B. , made her somewhat ap- 
prehensive for the event of to-morrow's conference ; 
and in her own mind she determined, if possible, to 
prevent Sir Harry's scheme for leaving the young folks 
together taking place. Upon which account she was 
now, for once in her life, not sorry that Sir Charles 
was to be of the party. But, lest Sir Harry should 
contrive by some means to draw him out of the room, 
she thought it advisable to strengthen the party, by 
putting Miss Clayton upon inviting Mrs. Stapleton, 
while she herself sent a card to Sir Isaac Rupee ; and 
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<4he thought with so large a reinforcement, it would be 
impossible for her not to defeat Sir Harry, as out of so 
many it would be easy to contrive to have always at 
least one in the room. But she was not aware that 
there was one person as eager for the conference in 
question as Sir Harry himself, and who was determined 
at all events to bring it to bear ; and this was not Lord 

B , but Miss Clayton herself, who was so thoroughly 

persuaded that Lord B had no proposals, except 

what might respect going to the play, to make to her, 
that she longed for nothing more than to give him such 
an opportunity, as be could not neglect, if he had any 
thing to say, and by that means to convince Sir Harry 
that he had nothing to expect from that quarter, which 
she hoped might prepare the way for a favourable re- 
ception of Sir Charles, especially as she knew the utter 
contempt which her father had, notwithstanding all bis 
wealth, for such a mushroom as Sir Isaac, and how 
much he would prefer an alliance with Sir Charles, 
whose estate, though nothing in comparison of Sir 
Isaac's, was nevertheless a good one, and his family 
unexceptionable. 

The next day arrived in due time, and the company 
were all assembled. All in good humour but Sir 
Isaac ; he thought it beneath him : all intent upon their 
separate schemes (Sir Charles and Mrs. Stapleton being 
engaged by Miss Clayton in her interest), except Sir 
Isaac ; he had no scheme to be intent upon, except it 
was to sit next to Miss Clayton at dinner, in which he 
succeeded, and crowed not a little in his own mind, at 
seeing Sir Charles at the bottom of the table. Dinner 
passed in the usual way ; and when the ladies, accord- 
ing to the horrible custom of this country, retired, and 
left the gentlemen to port wine and politics, Lady 
Clayton exulted in the thoughts of having succeeded ; 
imagining that the gentlemen would not stir till thejr 
were summoned to coffee, immediately after which it 
would be necessary to go to the playhouse. But she 
was deceived ; and Sir Harry took bis turn of exulta- 
tion ; for seeing Miss Clayton and Mrs. Stapleton in 
the garden, he took Lord B— into the next room, 
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under pretence of asking him for two or three franks, 
as be was in parliament, and whilst he was writing 
them, slipped into the garden, and going up to his 
daughter, said, " Harriet, did not you say yon wanted 
some franks? Lord B — ■ — is now franking for me in 
the back parlour, if yon ask him now, he will give yoa 
them." Miss Clayton smiled on Mrs. Stapletou, and 
said, " Very well, sir, I will take the opportunity-" — 
" Good girl !" said Sir Harry, and rubbing bis hands, 
returned to his company. Miss Clayton desired her 
friend to walk tin she returned to her, and with a heart 
though not much disturbed, yet not thoroughly at ease, 

went into the back parlour. My Lord B- was 

milting with his back to the door, so did not perceive 
her till she said, " My lord, I have taken this oppor- 
tunity to give you a little farther trouble ; will your 
lordship favour me with a couple of franks, when you 
have finished my father's?" My lord jumped up from 
his seat, and with a low bow taking her hand, he led 
her to a chair, and begged to be honoured with her 
commands. She dictated a couple of directions to him, 
and when he bad finished them was going to take her 
leave: but my lord, taking hold of her hands, as it were 
to detain her in her chair, said, " Pardon me, charming 
Miss Clayton, I have now a favour to ask of you, and 
this is much too favourable an opportunity for me to 
neglect" 

Miss Clayton was ready to sink ; she bagan now to 
fear that her father was in the right, and that she was 
caught in her own trap. She hesitated, looked down, 
trembled ; any man but Lord B must have seen 

her confusion ; he saw nothing but her petticoat." — 
" A favour, my lord /" — " Yes, madam," said his lord- 
ship ; " have a favour of a particular nature to ask of 
you, which, if you are so divinely good as to grant 
me, will make me the happiest mortal upon earth." — 

" My lordr—I " " It might be expected, madam," 

continued his lordship, " that I should have addressed 
myself to Lady Bell, or Lady Susan, or Lady Char- 
lotte ; but superior beauty, madam, will always claim 
superior homage from me, and I hope I may find Miss 
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Clayton's condescension equal to her beauty." — " My 
lord, your lordship it — " " O, my dear madam, no 
disqualifying speeches; you know von are as much 
superior in beauty to every woman in Bath, I mar as 
well say in the world, as the Duchess of Point d Es- 

Sjrne is in finery: let me hope, therefore, my dearest 
us Clayton, that you will get the better of your 
modesty, and make me the envy of mankind one night 
next week." Miss Clayton started — " My lord," said 
she, " I — I really do not understand you." — " Why, 
madam/' replied his lordship, " you must know — how 
enchantingly your head is dressed to-day, Miss Clay- 
ton! — you must know I have a design" Miss Clay- 
ton began to take breath a little " I have a design — 

by the by I hear that Sir Isaac Rupee has some thoughts 

of being beforehand with me" Miss Clayton looked 

queer again " I have a design to give a pretty 

general ball and supper before I leave Bath" Miss 

Clayton's eyes sparkled——" and if you would but 
have the condescension to honour me so far as to pre* 
side at it, and favour me with your band, I shall think 
myself the happiest man in the world ; and, though I 
mean it to be a pretty general one, Miss Clayton will, 
I am sure, make so bewitching a figure at the bead of 
the ta£le, that she need not fear the eyes of the whole 
world, if they could be upon her at once." Miss Clay- 
ton could hardly help laughing; she, however, reco- 
vered herself, and returned his lordship thanks for the 
honour he did her, begged he would transfer it to some 
lady who would do more credit to his entertainment, 
and, at length, with some difficulty accepted it, and 
returned to her companion in the greatest harmony of 
spirits imaginable. My lord also returned in high 
good humour to his company ; and meeting Sir Harry 
m the passage, be squeezed his hand, told him his 
daughter was an angel, and had made him the happiest 
of mankind. Sir Harry concluded the business was 
done, and was almost mad with joy. And thus ended 
this important conference, to the present satisfaction of 
all parties. The gentlemen were soon after summoned 
to coffee, and the company soon after adjourned to the 
play. 
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CHAP. IX. 

An Eclaircissement. A Letter, 

Sir Harry was bo thoroughly convinced that Lord 

JB had made proposals of marriage to his daughter, 

and that she, like a dutiful daughter and a prudent 
young woman, preferring a superior title with a coro- 
net to an inferior one without it, had given him such 
encouragement as was consistent with her discretion ; 
that he looked upon his lordship as his son-in-law from 
the very instant of the squeeze by the hand which be 
gave him in the passage ; and, accordingly, during the 
play, he was frequently giving hints, and making allu- 
sions, which would have puzzled any man but Lord 
B— to comprehend ; they never puzzled him, for 
he never endeavoured to comprehend them : the whole 
business of his life was not to hear or understand, but 
to talk ; therefore when any one had done speaking to 
him, his consideration was not whether he understood 
what had been said, but that now he had an opportu- 
nity of speaking himself. Sir Harry therefore conti- 
nued to strengthen himself in his error all the evening; 
and Miss Clayton saw his extreme happiness so plainly, 
that it really gave her great pain to undeceive him. 
They were, however, scarce seated in the parlour, after 
they got home, before Sir Harry, eager to have every 
circumstance explained to him, began to inquire into 
what had passed in the other room ; and then, O then 
he found, to his infinite confusion, that he was not born 
to be the father of a countess. Not that he entirely 
gave up all hopes : drowning men will catch at straws, 
and losers never despair retrieving all by the last stake. 

Sir Harry therefore flattered himself that Lord B *s 

modesty and diffidence had got the better of his incli- 
nation this bout ; but that at the ball, the important 
ball, he would be so delighted, so encouraged, so tran- 
sported, that he would throw himself at her feet, and 
request the honour of her hand for a much longer pe- 
riod. " For I am sure, Harriet/' said he, " he loves 
you, because I know where he has said so more than 
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once." Which indeed was very true; bat, alas! nei- 
ther lords nor commons always speak truth in these 
matters. Not bat that, to say the truth, his lordship's 
conduct had been a little problematical; for he bad 
endeavoured, in bis way, to persuade the young lady 
that he was dying for her ; he had quite persuaded the 
world so ; and one would have thought, by his constant 
attendance upon her, and his affecting to call Sir Isaac 
Rupee his rival, that he had well nigh persuaded him- 
self so. But whether it was that bis passion began to 
abate, or his mind to change, or that be did not like 
the looks of Sir Charles Beville ; whether it was any, 
or all, or none of these things which effected it, I can- 
not pretend to say; but certain it was, that, at this 
present writing, nothing could be farther from his 
thoughts than marrying Miss Clayton. Sir Harry, 
however, could not be persuaded to think bo; and 
therefore we must leave him to wait a proper time for 
his conviction, and return a little to Sir Charles Be- 
ville, who, at his return to his lodgings, found the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Norris upon the table : — 

MY DEAR SIR CHARLES, 

Your letter found me amongst bricks, mortar, timber, 
bods, wheelbarrows, and labourers, and upon the stump 
of an old tree I sat down to read it So you are not 
to be married next week ! Well, experience is a fine 
thing. If I had told you so before you left Northamp- 
tonshire, you would not have believed me ; now you 
are able to tell me so. — What a brace of rivals have 
you described to me ! — My grandfather was what you 
call a devilish shrewd fellow, and one of his favourite 
maxims (be had a long string of them upon a thousand 
subjects, full of quaint thoughts, with paradoxical ap- 
pearances) was, Never speak but when you have some- 
thing to say. O, if Lord B bad but had such a 

grandfather ! but probably, if he bad, he would but 
have done by him as I did by mine, laughed at him ; 
for which my heart has often smitten me since, for 
truly I learned many good things from him, which I 
shall never forget Whenever I meet with such a chap 
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as Lord B , which with tolerable lack one may do 

every day in the week, I always think of my grand- 
father's maxim above mentioned. It is owing to a 
neglect of it, that so many people are driven to observe 
that it is hot, or cold, or wet, or dry, and to ask suck 
thin unmeaning questions, " Well, how d'ye do now? 
Have yon heard any news? Did yon ride ont to-day?" 
or else fall a wondering what o'clock it is, or if it will 
rain, or whose coach it was they met, and so on ; as if 
holding one's tongue was the most impertinent thing 
in nature. " But," say they, " a silent man appears so 
stupid." He may, for any thing I know ; bat surely a man 
who talks in this fashion, not only appears, but takes 
great pains to convince you that be is so. If nobody 
was suffered to speak till he had something to say, what 

r'ns every body would take to know something ! but, 
the present state of things, they who know bow to 
speak are the only people who know how to hold 
their tongues. I wish I could write shorthand ; what 
a collection of discourses, dialogues, and trialogues I 
would take down, for you to lay before the house as 
soon as you get into parliament, in order to bring in a 
bill for the better preservation of the common sense of 
the nation. Surely, surely nothing upon earth can be 
so morticing,, so fade, so ennuieux to a man of rational 
common sanse, I go no higher, than to suffer day alter 
day the conversation which (satire apart) he is forced 
to meet with in public life ! O, bow happy, if he could 
do what Rousseau's St. Preux says be did at Paris. 
Chaque jour, says he, en sortant de'chez moifenferms 
met sentiment sous la cUf, pour en prendre d'autres qui 

sepretentcmxfrivoles ohjets qui m'attendent. " Mere 

affectation and pedantry. 1 ' Says a man of the world, 
" If a man can bear no conversation but what is* in 
print, let him go out of the world." So he would if 
the world would let him ; but it will not. Why now 
for instance, here came Borroughs and his friend yes- 
terday, called me down from tea times better company 
in calves' skin, and, by way of civility, made me throw 
away a whole morning upon hearing what they had for 
dinner at Lord Timon's ; that bis liquors were excel* 
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lent, aad all in ice, only his port was not so good as the 
rest (with a sly observation that that is always the case 
in great houses); and who was there, and that Lady 
Somebody had a plate of soup thrown over her petti- 
coat ; and that it is a pity so great a man has not better 
roads about his house; that Stone-quarry-lane has 
been indicted sessions after sessions, but that it will 
never be mended till they indict it at the assizes; that 
Lord Overshot is got into a new breed of spaniels, 
which are better for onr stiff covers than the large 
ones he had before ; and then comes a dispute, with, 
" Sir, I doubt that — Lord bless yon, why your large 
spaniel is yonr only dog for a thick cover, the little 
breed are buried, lost." — " O, sir, pardon me — I have 
tried both." And, " O, sir, yon. mast excuse me, I 
am sure Sir Timothy Thicket never hunted above four- 
teen inches, and" — — What could I say all this time 1 
I could not tell them that I did not care sixpence for 
dinners nor spaniels, or that I knew nothing about 
either ; so I sat and said nothing; they talked till they 
were tired, and then took their leaves; thought me, I 
dare say, a very stupid fellow, but hoped we should be 
good neighbours. Now this is worshipful society. 
" That is in the country," says a man of fashion ; " but 
in town" — O yes, in town — there, there you have to 
be sure — what? — troth, never a barrel the better her- 
ring, only the jargon runs in another channel. The 
news of the day, which is commonly a lie, and that lie 
a stupid one : somebody in, somebody out, a new cha- 
riot, a new play, a hand at quadrille described to a pip; 
" Beasted alone, madam, with four mattadores, six 
trumps, the queen of hearts, double guarded, and a 
small diamond ;" or some such uninteresting matter of 
fact.— I hate a matter of fact ; it produces nothing but 
hum! ha! wonderful! you don't say so ! or some such 
affair, and then seek out for another. And this folks 
call conversation. 

How happy am I, who am above a hundred miles 
from the Sir Isaac you talk of. That is a character 
that I can support the least of any in nature. A fellow 
whose knowledge is bounded by the multiplication 
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table ; who thinks nothing respectable but money, nor 
contemptible bat poverty. Tell him of a man of libe- 
rality, taste, sentiment, generosity, ingenuity, and everr 
amiable qualification, he shakes his head, carls his 
nose, and says he has no tarn for business. 

If poor Sir George was alive, he would say, " Now 
I know that fellow hates music, and would think his 
«on ruined if he had a taste for poetry." — By the way, 
.1 have often tamed that notion of his in my mind, and 
am more and more become a convert to it ; that is to 
say, I am convinced that though a taste for the fine 
arts may not always be a mark of a great mind, yet a 
contempt for them always indicates the contrary. 

When a man tells me he don't enjoy poetry, or that 
music has no effect upon him, he acknowledges a de- 
fect, and I am sorry for him: but I have no more 
quarrel with him than I should have had if he had 
told me he did not love cheese : but when he conies to 
affect to despise what he cannot comprehend, to speak 
of poetry as an amusement for children, and to call 
every man who understands and enjoys music a fiddler; 
then I set him down for a man of a narrow way of 
thinking, and, according to Rousseau's notion, cannot 
help being of opinion, that as he has so little taste for 
le beau, he cannot have much more for le bon, as they 
seem to have une source commune dans la nature bien 
erdonnte. 

And now I suppose you expect I should give you 
some account of your affairs in this part of the world ; 
and so I would if I knew where to begin : but though 
matters go on as smoothly and as expeditiously as they 
can do, at least so I am informed by the workmen, 
every thin£ at present is litter and dirt, and rubbish 
and confusion ; out of which, Jiowever, they say order 
ariseth ; so that by the time 1 write next, it may be 
that things will wear another face : in hopes of which 
I will say nothing of them at present. 

I beg leave to send my most sincere respects to Miss 
Clayton ; tell her I seize this opportunity of doing it 
whilst she is Miss Clayton, because now she may be- 
lieve that I love and honour her for her own sake; 
by and by she may imagine it is for yours. 
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Adieu, ray dear Sir Charles: let me know mil your 
motions, as they are of much greater consequence to 
me than my own. I had very near forgot to tell you 
that I have had a charming letter from Jere Barker. 
I have at length prevailed on the old gentleman to 
make up matters, for which he now thinks himself as 
much obliged as his son. Enclosed I send yon a copy 
of an ode which poor Jere wrote at the first dawning 
of his misfortunes, which I think very expressive of 
his torn of mind, and will I know give you pleasure, 
as it will show you the weight from which you have 
relieved him. Adieu. 

Ever yours, 

J. Norris. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 



Seest thou that form slow gliding by 
Yon mouldering abbey's ivyed wall s 
Mark, through the languor of her eye, 
How fast the pearly tear-drops fall. 
Tis Disappointment — from her bower, 
She steals at evening's dewy hour, 
Wandering these dreary haunts among, 
Repeating still her plaintive song ; 
And ever thus with looks downcast, 
Now feebly slow, now wildly fast, 
She winds her solitary way, 
Catching the last dim glimpse of day, 
Nor seldom, by the moon's pale light, 
^ She lingers till the noon of night, 
Whilst still, with silent step, attends her near, 
Past plaint, past tears, her melancholy child Despair. 

Anon she flies this silent gloom, 
And turns her pale infectious eye 
To blast young Hope's luxuriant bloom, 
And wither bright Prosperity. 
Wherever Pleasure leads the way, 
And sportive waves her banners gay, 
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Whilst Fancy gilds the flatterer's brow 

With charms she lingers to bestow; 

Wherever Youth, with lusty pace, 

Pants eager for her warm embrace, 

Whilst Joy amidst the laughing band, 

Still lures him on with profferd hand ; 

There she intrudes, a hated guest, 

To plant a thorn in every breast j 
Hope, Pleasure, Joy, with blasting step pursues, 
And rears her pallid form, and shrouds their flattering 
views. 

Seest thou, at her approach, how low 

Ambition droops his towering head ; 

Mark how his air-built fabrics bow, 

How fast bis sanguine hopes are fled ! 

Where now is every splendid dream, 

The nightly thought, the daily theme, 

When late the grasping eye of Power 

Saw Conquest bless each coming hour? 

Where now the wreath, the trophied car, 

The triumphs of successful war ? 

They sink, they fade; and in their stead 

The spectre rears her baleful head, 

And, glaring in his frantic way, 

She blasts the glories of the day, 
Tears the ideal laurel from his brow, 
And knaps his threatening spear, and lays his banner 
low. 

Ah ! whither turns she now her eyes? 
Must Love too feel her chilling power? 
And must not his sweet blossoms rise, 
To smile on Youth's too fleeting hour? 
Must they too, fading ere their prime, 
Anticipate the stroke of time, 
Whilst her keen withering blast bestrews 
The May of life with winter snows? 
Yes — for' she marks the generous breast 
Where Love and anxious Fondness rest, 
Where Virtue stamps her hallowM name, 
And Expectation feeds a flame 
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Replete with hopes of future joy ; 

Bat ah ! she marks bat to destroy ; 
With shivering band she aims the deadly blow, 
And leaves the feeling heart to droop in silent woe. 

I well can paint her hated power, 

Nor wander to her secret cells, 

I feel her presence every hoar, 

With me the horrid inmate dwells. 

Come then, with all thy soothing art, 

Bless'd healer of the wounded heart, 

Meek Resignation — who canst wear 

A smile beneath the starting tear, 

And teach the yielding heart to know 

Serenity amidst its woe. 

Oft shaft thou raise my languid eye, 

Oft stem the tide of misery, 

Oft veil the spectre's haggard nice, 

Oft snatch me from her cold embrace, 
And show, fast breaking on my raptured sight, 
Beyond her sable clouds, a dawn of endless light. 



CHAP. X. 

A short Chapter, containing some long Journeys, 

Matters went on much in their usual way, without 
any material occurrence taking place for some days ; 
during which time Lord B was making prepa- 

rations with great anxiety for his ball, which was fixed 
for one day in the following week. Miss Clayton would 
have been very glad to have been excused from accept- 
ing the honour he had offered her, both on her own 
account and Sir Charles's: but Sir Harry was so tho- 
roughly convinced that every thing depended upon 
the event of that evening, that she had not the least 
chanoe of escaping, and she was therefore forced to 
submit. But as her connexion with Sir Charles 
was become pretty well known, she imagined that 
nothing could add more to the awkwardness of her 
situation that evening than his being present She 
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hinted this to Sir Charles, and he seemed to make light 
of it; bnt upon Mrs. Stapleton's declaring that she 
thought impertinent people would be making remarks 
which might distress Miss Clayton, Sir Charles deter- 
mined to take a little journey a day or two before, and 
not return till a day or two after the ball was over. 

Accordingly, when Lord B gave him an invitation, 

he pleaded business, which obliged him to be absent 
from Bath just at that time ; and be actually set out for 
Bristol the morning before, to the great mortification 
of several people, who longed to see how he would 

brook Lord B 's partiality to his mistress, and to 

the unspeakable joy of Sir Harry, who thought that 
now everv obstacle was removed which might prevent 
his lordship's declaration ; for, either by accident or 
design, Sir Isaac Rupee was almost the only person 
there who was not invited. 

At length the important evening came, and Lord 
B ■ showed away in all his glory. The entertain- 
ment was magnificent, and the entertainer was indefati- 
gable in doing the honours of it : he was here, he was 
there, he was never still, never silent, and made so 
many speeches to every body, that Miss Clayton had 
no reason to complain of his particularity to her ; nor 
had Sir Harry much reason to rejoice at it; for, to say 
the truth, he was so much employed, that, except when 
he was dancing, he was hardly ever near her for a 
minute together the whole evening ; so that when the 
company broke up, poor Sir Harry, who had carefully 
watched his motions, could not flatter himself that his 
daughter was a bit nearer being a countess than when 
they met His mortification was inexpressible, and not 
a little aggravated by the triumph which Lady Clayton 
could not help showing upon the occasion ; thotfgh she 
endeavoured to lay some restraint upon herself for 
fear of irritating Sir Harry too much, as she foresaw 
that she should have a difficult point to try between 
Sir Isaac and Sir Charles, and should have occasion 
for all her interest with him, in order to- prevent his 
closing immediately with Sir Charles's proposals, who, 
in respect of family, the main point as she well knew 
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with Sir Harry, had now greatly the advantage of any of 
Miss Clayton's humble servants. This time, however, 
fort one seems to have declared in. her favour; for Sir 
Harry took it into his head that, had it not been for 

Sir Charles Beville's pretensions, Lord B would 

certainly have pursued the point which he was con* 
vinced he had in view before Sir Charles arrived : and 
this idea gave him such an aversion to Sir Charles, 
that he determined, in the beat of his resentment, never 
to give his consent to his marrying bis daughter. 

Lady Clayton bad cunning enough to encourage Sir 
Harry in this notion, and before Sir Charles returned 
from his excursion, a scheme was proposed, agreed to, 
and put into execution, which was not so much as 
thought of when he set out. This was no other than 
tbe removal of the whole Clayton family from Bath to 
their house in Suffolk ; where Lady Clayton had given 
Sir Isaac Rupee an invitation to pass his Christmas, 
and where she had very good hopes of putting an end 
to Sir Charles's views for ever. Poor Miss Clayton 
was more hurt at being obliged to leave Bath without 
seeing Sir Charles, than she cared to acknowledge even 
to her friend; especially as it was owing to her own 
contrivance : but Sir Harry was so exasperated, that it 
was in vain to beg even a day's respite ; and when Sir 
Charles arrived at his lodgings, they had been gone 
some hours. He had not been long arrived before he 
received a card from Mrs. Stapleton, desiring to see him ; 
he went immediately, not without some hopes of meet* 
ing Miss Clayton there ; and his placidness was put to 
a severe trial, when he was informed by Mrs. Stapleton, 
as well as from a letter which she delivered him from 
her friend, of what had passed in his absence. Mrs. 
Stapleton comforted him with tbe assurances which 
Miss Clayton had given her, that she never wonld con- 
sent to marry any other person : and having read over 
her letter, which contained many things not uncom- 
fortable, about half a score times, he began to consider 
what he should do. He had no farther business at 
Bath, and therefore determined to go to town imme- 
diately ; and as Mrs. Stapleton had received an invita- 
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tion from Miss Clayton to come to her in Suffolk, which 
she intended to accept of, he hoped, by her means at 
least, to be informed of the enemy s motions, according 
to which he might regulate his own. Having, there- 
fore, dispatched a servant to town to prepare for his 
arrival, and spent the next day in necessary prepara- 
tions for himself, he took leave of the governor and of 
Mrs. Stapleton, and set out for London in a state of 
mind not so calm as he usually enjoyed. 



BOOK IV. 



CHAP. I. 

An Apology for Novel Readers ; which may also serve 
for Novel Writers. 

" In this trifling novel reading age — at a time when 
the press groans under the weight of so many ridicu- 
lous notions — when a heap of trash in the form of 
novels turned the brains of our young peopl e " 
Such, my good reader, as I dare say you can bear wit- 
ness, are the reflections which every sour critic is 
daily, weekly, and monthly throwing out against this 
species of writing ; and numerous as the authors in it 
are, I do not recollect that any of them have ever 
taken upon them to bestow even a chapter upon the 
defence of that branch of authorship, to which they 
owe all their reputation, if they have any to boast of, 
and, it may be, all their bread, if they have any to eat. 
Probably it may be in some measure accounted for 
from the neglect which I took occasion two books ago 
to lament, of these introductory chapters ; for though 
an apology of this kind might not be so easily worked 
into a chapter or letter in the body of the work, yet 
had this salutary custom been strictly adhered to, some 
one, or perhaps many of them, might have been glad 
to have made use of this means to fill up the number of 
pages allotted to the first chapter of a book j as I think 
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the finding a proper subject for an introductory chap- 
ter is, next to writing upon it, the most difficult task 
, belonging to this mode of writing. Possibly too, an 
objection which may be made to these chapters in gene- 
ral, would bold good against an author's undertaking 
this apology in particular, namely, the taking up too 
much of his time. little a love of fame can brook 
delay, a lore of pudding less. But I who, thanks to 
my stars, am not apt to be very hungry after either 
reputation or victuals, have chosen to 'spend a few 
minutes and a few pages of paper in the defence of 
these little detached morsels of history, to which I ac- 
knowledge my self very partial. And here I shall not pre- 
tend to go upon the trite argument of their conveying 
instruction under the pleasing form of amusement, and 
being the natural vehicles of the utile dulci ; for though 
I am as well convinced of the strength of this argu- 
ment as any one can be who makes nse of it, and have 
as high an opinion of this mode of conveying lessons 
of virtue and morality as any one can have, yet this is 
a more serious light than ^ think it necessary to view 
these productions in: I would rather look upon them 
in that of pleasing and innocent amusements. Life is 
full of cares and anxieties ; man has occasion for, and 
a right to make use of, many expedients to make it pass 
on with tolerable ease. Various are the schemes to 
which he applies for that purpose; one hunts, one 
shoots, one plays, one reads, one writes. Scarce any 
one expects his mind to be made better by every one 
of them ; happy if it is made no worse : and in this 
light what more pleasant, what more innocent than 
that amusement which is commonly called castle-build- 
ing? By which is meant, that indulging a pleasing 
reverie, which without any foundation in reality affords 
a momentary happiness from the reflection, without any 
danger of a proportionate anxiety from a disappoint- 
ment; the too usual attendant upon any scheme of a 
more substantial nature. For which species of amuse- 
ment nothing affords so good materials as a novel. It 
is a castle ready built to your bands, and furnished with 
every accommodation necessary for the bestowing an 
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hour of that happiness which the pliability of nan's 
spirit fits him to enjoy. It is to works of grave and 
solid reasoning which it is said a man mast apply for 
the knowledge of what may be of service to himself 
and others; bat works of imagination alone can afford 
him that amusement, which (for any thing I know the 
greatest piece of service that can be done him) tran- 
sports him from the regions of, bat too often melan- 
choly, truth, to those of happier fiction. To what end 
does a man pursue any plan of study, bat with a view 
to increasing his happiness by the prospect it opens to 
his sight? If this is effected by taking a view of the 
small pictures of human life which dramatic writings, 
whereof novels are only a more diffuse species, exhibit, 
why are they not as useful works as those which teach 
him to add to his happiness by other means? Happi- 
ness founded upon real and substantial circumstances 
in life, is what falls to the share of very few people : 
but that kind of ideal happiness, which arises from the 
contemplation of imaginary objects, is in the power of 
every one, and is frequently no mean relief from the 
real evils of life. To reason any one out of this indul- 
gence, would be to make him wise at the expense of 
one of his greatest comforts: with Horace's madman 
he would have great reason to cry out, Pol me occidh- 
tis, amid. — A late ingenious moralist has expressed 
himself better upon this subject than I can. " Sweet 
pliability," says he, "of man's spirit, which can at once 
surrender itself to illusions, which cheat expectation 
and sorrow of their weary moments ! long, long since 
had ye numbered out my days, had I not trod so great 
a part of them upon this enchanted ground. When 
my way is too rough for my feet, or too steep" For wiy 
strength, I get off it to some smooth velvet path which 
fancy hath scattered over with rose-buds of delights ; 
and having taken a few turns in it, come back strength- 
ened and refreshed. When evils press sore upon me, 
and there is no retreat from them in this world, then I 
take a new coarse, I leave it — and, as I have a clearer 
idea of the Ely si an fields than I have of heaven, I force 
myself, like Jfrieas, into them. — I see him meet the 
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pensive shade of his forsaken Dido, and wish to recog- 
nise it; I see the injured spirit wave her head, and 
tnrn off silent from the author of her miseries and dis- 
honours. I lose the feelings for myself in hers. Surely 
this is not walking in a vain shadow, nor does man 
•disquiet himself in vain by it ; he oftener does so in 
trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only." — 
This passage when I first read it struck me so forcibly, 
that I immediately sat down to write an elegy on 
castle building ; choosing the first part of the above 
quotation for my motto. And, as I took upon it to be 
the best mor$eau my muse ever produced, I shall, as a 
great favour, reader, treat you with it at the beginning 
of the next book. 



CHAP. II. 

Sir Charles Beville writes a Letter ; and goes to the 
Opera. Reflections on Fashion. 

When Sir Charles arrived in town, the first thing he 
did was to sit down and write the following letter to 
Mr. Norris. 

Grosvenor Square. 
—married next week ! nor next year, as far as I can 
see. I am, my dear Norris, just at this minute as 
much vexed as ever I was in my life ; and a great deal 
more than I think I ever ought to be. But patience 
was not made for men in love. And yet I may as well 
be patient too, for any good I can do by being otheiv 
wise. But she is gone, Norris, hurried away into Suf- 
folk at a minute's warning* and whilst I was absent 
too ; without even having an opportunity to kiss her 
hand to me, and say, God be with you. Gone indeed 
—carried away on purpose to be out of my reach ; and 
as I understand, that wretch Sir Isaac in her company ; 
and whether I shall ever see her again, the golden man 
who sits yonder on his golden horse knows as much as 
I do. You must know Lord B— — has given us more 
trouble than he intended ; for I believe he never had 
any more thoughts of marrying Miss Clayton than yon 
have. Whatever at least he might have at some time 
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or other, it is become plain that he has not now ; which 
Sir Harry is firmly persuaded is entirely owing to me, 
and is therefore so exasperated against me, that he is 
determined, whoever has her, I never shall. For 
which reason he took the opportunity of my being ab- 
sent (which by the by I had no occasion to have been) 
npon a foolish affair which I cannot now stay to explain 
to you, to convey her to the seat of her ancestors in 
Suffolk ; and the officious Lady Clayton (what a horrid 
animal is your mother-in-law !) has taken care to invite 
that wretch Sir Isaac Rupee to pass his Christmas with 
them, as she calls it ; which, in plain English, is to 
make his way with Miss Clayton if he can. Ay ! that 
if he can is the only thing I have to comfort me. The 
only thing ! I lie abominably ; I have a letter from 
her, Norns, full, full of comfort, and I am in hopes, by 
Mrs. Stapleton's means, to convince Sir Harry that I 

had no hand in Lord B 's revolt, if it was a revolt, 

and also to prove to him, that as long as I am so happy 
as to be in possession of his lovely daughter's heart, he 
will not find it an easy matter to give any one else 
possession of her hand. I expect Mrs. Stapleton in 

town in a few days, and then but I tell this tale 

vilely ; I should first have told you who Mrs. Staple- 
ton is : her first merit is, that she is Miss Clayton's 
bosom friend ; but, had she not that to boast of, she 
would have more merits of her own than generally fkH 
to the share of one woman. She is the widow of an 
officer ; about one or two and thirty ; handsome, and 
elegant in her person and address ; cheerful and lively 
in her deportment; and amiable to the greatest degree 
in her disposition. She has an easy independent for- 
tune, and lives chiefly in town, but by way of variety 
has now passed some time at Bath. She will be in 
town in a few days, and has received an invitation to 
spend some weeks at Sir Harry Clayton's, which she 
flatters me, on my account as well as her own, she in- 
tends to accept of. And then, as Sir Harry's waiting 
will oblige him to come up immediately after the ho- 
lidays, I am in hopes they may all come up together. 
In the mean time I believe I shall steal this opportu- 
nity to come down to the hall for a week or two ; but 
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this will entirely depend upon tbe advices I receive 
from Mrs. Stapleton. If I should come down, I hope 
you will not refuse me your company when I return to 
town ; as I foresee that I shall have occasion for your 
advice and assistance in more points than one. Adieu ! 
I am not quite steady enough to write much more at 
present. I feel that I am a little out of humour with 
something or other, and a good deal out of humour 
with myself for being so. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. Beville. 

P. S. I thank you for your ode ; and in return send 
you a copy of a sonnet written by one of the minor 
poets upon leaving Bath and his Mistress: though 
there is no great matter in it, it has a something of a' 
sort of a tenderness about it, that suits me very weH 
just at present. 

SONNET, 

On leaving Bath. 

Not thy beauty with grief ray heart fills, 

O Bath, when I quit thy retreats, 
Though fair Grace wanders over thy hills, 

And gay Elegance reigns in thy streets ; 
Other hills, other vales may invite, 

Though less varied, as fresh and as green, 
liberal Nature still offers delight, 

However she changes the scene. 

Not thy splendour demands the soft sigh, 

Though so often with wonder survey'd; 
Since with little reluctance I fly, 

Pleasure's sunshine for Comfort's mild shade, 
Real happiness, placid though warm, 

'Tig Retirement alone can impart ; 
And Reflection can give her a charm, 

That brings her joys home to the heart. 

Not thy hours of incessant employ 

Can my heart longer wish to pursue ; 
Ever eager in search of false joy, 

Ever busy with nothing in view. 
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From ourselves though to crowds we may fly, 

The best part of our aim we still miss ; 
Though we may not find time for a sigh, 

Yet we never can relish a bliss. 

Though bright Venus with thee keeps her court, 

I could view ev'n her nymphs with disdain, 
I could fly from her fairest resort, 

Was not Phillis engaged in her train : 
But the sigh when she bid me adieu, 

Or the blush when our glances have met, 
Or the look when her band she withdrew, 

Ah, how shall I learn to forget ! 

Sir Charles found that he could not perfectly ac- 
quire that serenity of mind which he usually enjoyed, 
without some assistance, and therefore he dressed and 
went to the opera. For whenever his mind was out 
of order, he as naturally had recourse to music, as he 
had to physio for any disorder of his body. He there- 
fore secured himself, as he hoped, from all interrup- 
tion, up in one corner of the pit, and by that time the 
first act ofEzio had been administered to him, he found 
himself much more composed ; and before the opera 
was finished, he was in a perfect harmony of spirits. 
He had well nigh however been disconcerted by a 
ridiculous .circumstance, which at another time would 
only have diverted him: he was listening with the 
most delicious satisfaction to one of the finest songs in 
the opera, Non so d'onde viene, when an elderly person 
who sat close to him, and who seemed to be of the 
order of men who go to the opera because they have 
no where else to go to, just as they would go to a coffee- 
house, put his mouth close to his ear, and asked him 

what he thought of the king's speech. If he had 

asked him for his money, he would not have surprised 
him more, nor have hurt him half so much. He turned 
round, and almost out of temper exclaimed. " Good 
God, sir ! is the opera a place to talttjkolitics int" 
" Why not," said the stranger, "as wellfWe Church V 
The ridiculousness of the answer was fortunate for 
them both : Sir Charles laughed, and recovered hi* 
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attention ; the stranger found he was not a man for 
his purpose, so turned to his next neighbour on the 
other side. When the opera was finished, Sir Charles 
turned to the stranger and said, " Sir, I ask your pardon 
for answering you so abruptly ; but I bate an enthu- 
siasm about music which will not let me bear interrup- 
tion." — " I was deceived then, sir," replied the stranger, 
" for as 1 did not hear you say one word about the 
performance, I concluded you did not regard it"— 
" The reason of that," replied Sir Charles, " is, that I 
enjoyed it, which kept me silent" — " Why then, sir/' 
said the stranger, " I may gather from thence that the 
people who pester one so much with bravo ! ancora ! 
bernssimof gqumto! and all that, do not enjoy it; and 
upon my life I always thought so." — " Different peo- 
ple/' said Sir Charles, " have different ways of ex- 
pressing their satisfaction." — " It may be so, replied 
the stranger, " but I believe all through life, as well 
as at the opera, they that talk most feel least Sir, I 
thank you, and I wish you a good night; the next 
time I talk to a man at the opera upon politics, it shall 
be one who is making the greatest noise about the 
music, and I dare say I shall think of this conversation.' 1 
— " Pray, sir," said Sir Charles, who was loath to part 
with him, " may I ask what particular satisfaction you 
yourself have in coming to the opera?" — " Why troth, 
sir," replied the stranger, " if I was not very honest, 

{rou would puzzle me ; but as I am, I shall acknow* 
edge that I have no farther satisfaction in it than what 
arises from seeing a number of well dressed people 
together, and now and then a little amusement from 
the scenes and dances ; for as to music, I dare say you 
will easily believe I know no more of it than my 
sword hilt, and care as little about it. Now all this I 
tell you, because, as I said before, I am very honest ; 
but I dare say, if you were to put the same question to 
nine people out of ten all through the bouse, they 
would tell you forty lies rather than acknowledge as 
much as I have done ; though they might do it with 
equal truth ; nay, half of them cannot have so much 
satisfaction as I have in it, because from living con- 
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stantly in public, which I do not, they see the same 
faces and the same things every day ; so that they have 
no excuse bat the fashion."—" It seems unaccountable 
to me," said Sir Charles, " that people who may choose 
their own amusements, should suffer others to choose 
for them."—" Why then, sir," said the stranger, "you 
will pardon me, I hope, but I fancy you are not much 
conversant in public life ; if you were, you would know 
that, in this great town, there are not above forty or 
fifty people who pretend to judge at all ; and they judge 
for themselves and all the rest of the town into the 
bargain. One or two of these leading people say, We 
will go to the opera ; and all the world goes to the 
opera. Another party of them say, We will go and 
drink punch at Sadler's Wells; and all the world 
drinks punch at Sadler's Wells. And if another lead- 
ing set should say, We will go and see the people 
make bricks in Mary bone Fields ; all the world would 
go and see them make bricks in Marybone Fields." 
By this time the house was almost empty, and Sir 
Charles found himself under a necessity of quitting his 
new companion, which, as he began to relish his con- 
versation, he did with great regret Whether the 
gentleman perceived it, or whether he felt some pre- 
possession in favour of Sir Charles, I cannot say j but 
upon taking his leave, he said, " Sir, if you ever drop 
in at Monday's coffee-house in Maiden Lane, I shall 
be glad to drink a dish of coffee with you." Sir 
Charles said he should be happy to meet him, and so 
they parted. When Sir Charles got home, he could 
not help pursuing in his mind the hint which his new 
acquaintance had given him, and falling into a train of 
reflections upon the prevalence of fashion, and the 
great power which it has over the minds even of sen- 
sible people. It is strange, thought he, not that I 
should do a thing, because others do; but that I should 
approve a thing, because others approve it It is not 
strange that I should wear a long coat last year, and a 
short one this ; but surely it is rather so, that I should 
think a long coat handsome and graceful last year, 
and this year think the direct contrary : and yet it is 
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trae.— -One wirald imagine, if there are any fixed prin- 
ciples of beauty, the same mode must be always grace- 
ful and becoming ; but jet that cannot be the case, 
because no fashion was ever invented, however be* 
coming whilst it was in use, which would bear to be 
seen after it was laid aside by the generality of the 
world. Perhaps all this may be resolved into custom ; 
the eye is hurt by what it is not accustomed to see. Per* 
haps prejudice in favour of people may give us the 
same favourable idea of their customs; and from 
knowing a man to be a man of fashion and taste, I 
conclude that every thing he wears, and every amuse- 
ment he is fond of, must be in taste, and fashionable ; 
and this brings the matter just to what my unknown 
friend said; I not only wear a short coat and go to 
the opera, but I love to wear a short coat and go to 
the opera, because such and such people, of whom I 
have a good opinion, set me the example. And thus 
one man thinks for all the rest 

But suppose I have a mind to exert my reason, and 
think and act for myself; suppose I wear such a coat 
as my eye tells me is becoming, and I find convenient ; 
and suppose I go to such amusements, as T feel satis* 
faction from, without considering whether I meet my 
lord there, or his groom; what will be the conse- 
quence of all this? Shall I be looked upon as a man of 
more sense and reason than the rest of the world, who 
■cannot bear the meanness of being dictated to, but 
exert a manly resolution in thinking for myself? Not 
-a bit: the world will look upon me as an obstinate 
puppy, and their very objection to me will be my 
being less prejudiced, and less led by the nose than 
themselves. Every man therefore must submit to be 
guided by others, and even in this country of liberty, 
must not persist in having more reason than the rest of 
the world chooses to allow him. 

In short, if a man will live in the world, he must 
live like the world; and as long as he takes care to 
stop short at matters of indifference, there is no great 
harm done ; only by this means, it becomes a little 
difficult for a man to determine what he really likes, 
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and what he does not: because, whatever he may 
think he is fond of in his closet, be is not sure, when 
he comes into the world, whether he may love it or 
not. 

Now whether a nan is obliged in compliment to the 
world to give np what he does like, as well as comply 
with what he does not, is a point upon which I shall 
take the first opportunity of consul " .g my friend at 
Monday's coffee-house. 

Having therefore determined to go there some time 
in the following day for that purpose, he rang for his 
slippers, and retired to rest 



CHAP. Ill, 

The Motions of the Clayton Family. A Discovery. An 
interview. 

We shall leave Sir Charles to enjoy his repose, whilst 
we take a short view of what passed among the Clay- 
tons. 

When Sir Harry communicated to his daughter bis 
design of quitting Bath, the morning but one after the 
unfortunate ball, her astonishment was not easily to be 
described. It was a manoeuvre of which she had not 
the least suspicion, and which was so contrary to her 
hopes, as well as her inclinations, that she hardly knew 
how to receive the intelligence of it with proper re- 
spect to her informer. For she had flattered herself 
that when Sir Harry found, by Lord R 's beha- 
viour, that he had not the least thought of any nearer 
connexion with her, he would be anxious for an op- 
portunity of securing Sir Charles Beville, as the next 
eligible match which offered. When therefore she 
found that he was more than ever exasperated against 
him, she plainly saw Lady Clayton's hand in the busi- 
ness, and concluded that she must have gained Sir 
Harry over to her interest; and that by this means 
she should be reduced to the cruel necessity of either 
acting contrary to her father's inclinations, perhaps 
his commands, or of being sacrificed to the avaricious 
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view* of her mother-in-law. In this miserable di- 
lemma she flew to her Mend Mrs. Stapleton, and told 
her her situation. Mrs. Stapleton comforted her with 
the hopes that the great affection which Sir Harry bad 
for her, joined to his infinite contempt for Sir Isaac 
Rupee, would, when his passion began to abate, get 
the better of Lady Clayton s influence, and dispose him 
to a more favourable reception of Sir Charles than he 
seemed at present inclined to. She promised her that 
she would join them in Suffolk in a very little time, 
and do every thing in her power to bring Sir Harry 
to a better temper of mind ; and as Miss Clayton knew 
that Mrs. Stapleton herself had no small influence over 
Sir Harry, for he 'had a high opinion of her under- 
standing, she had no small hope from her mediation. 
Sir Charles's absence therefore was now the principal 
thing that gave her uneasiness. She wished to see 
him before she went, though only to give him an op- 
portunity of repeating once more, what she had beard 
so often, and to acknowledge an attachment to bim, of 
which she knew, he had no reason to have the least 
doubt Yet still she wished to see him. The tender 
addios of two people, sincerely attached to each other, 
are too delicious moments to be lost without regret. 
It was not therefore to be wondered at that Miss Clay- 
ton determined to endeavour by every means in her 
power to persuade her father to put off bis journey for 
one day only, for which, as she told Mrs. Stapleton, 
she had some reasonable plea, as she really had some 
little businesses to settle with milliners, mantuamakers, 
and such sort of gentry, with whom young ladies have 
generally some operation or other going forward, which 
eannot always be concluded at a minute's warning. 

Mrs. Stapleton having promised to see her in the 
evening, Miss Clayton proceeded to make her attempt 
upon Sir Harry: but, alas ! he was rock, he was ada- 
mant: and in the afternoon Mrs. Stapleton received 
the following billet, enclosing a letter for Sir Charles : 

Tout est perdu. Nous partons domain au point du 
jour. Venez ce soir. He las, vous le reverrez ! — Dieu 
sait si jamais — donnez-lui cette lettre, ce foible temoin 
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age — O mon amie, pardonnez un attendrissement quo 
je ne aaurois oacber ; et pourquoi le cacher de vous? 
Adieu. H. Clayton. 

Mrs. Stapleton came in the evening and staid sapper : 
she found Sir Harry so much ont of sorts, that she did 
not venture to say a word of Sir Charles ; but wisely 
reserved her battery till she might have an opportu- 
nity of playing it off to advantage in Suffolk/ where 
she promised to join the party in about a fortnight. 

The two friends parted, not without some tears, and 
by six o'clock, in a dark, cold, November morning, 
poor Miss Clayton, with her handkerchief in her hand, 
followed Sir Harry and Lady Clayton into the coach ; 
and in a few minutes turning her back on Bath, envied 
every butter woman she met coming to market. 

The journey it may be supposed was not very plea- 
sant on any side. The roads were indifferent, the 
weather gloomy, and the conversation worse. It con- 
sisted chiefly of dark bints from Sir Harry, and smart 
sarcasms from bis lady ; one of which Miss Clayton 
frequently could not understand, the other she as fre- 
quently would not : and as Mrs. Handy occupied the 
fourth place in the coach, they could not conveniently 
come to an explanation. To say the truth, poor Mist 
Clayton was in a very pitiable situation. She had en- 
couraged an inclination for a man who was in every 
respect worthy of her, and whose character was such 
as did honour to her choice ; and yet, from the ava- 
ricious disposition of ber mother-in-law, and the strange 
chimerical views of her father, she had, in their eyes, 
all the guilt of having engaged in an unwarrantable 
connexion with an unworthy person. Secure in the 
innocence, and even laudableness of ber own inten- 
tions, she did not even wish to make a secret of a pas- 
sion, which, when rightly placed, and prudently di- 
rected, does honour to a good heart, and frequently 
mends a bad one ; and yet, so capricious was her lot, 
that the very sentiments, which the rest of the world, 
if they were consulted, must have approved and com- 
mended her for, the only two people in the world 
whom she was bound to consult imputed to her as a 
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crime. In this situation she bad nothing to hope for, 
bat that time and the interposition of her friend might 
prevail on Sir Harry, who was really very fond of her, 
to open his eyes, and give up the thoughts of making 
his dangnter miserable by refusing, what be himself 
would at another time have thought as good a match 
as could have offered, merely because he had been 
disappointed in his hopes of one which really never did 
offer : but till this change in his sentiments could be 
brought about, poor Miss Clayton was doomed to suffer 
all the ill bred petulance of Lady Clayton, without 
having her usual advantage of her lather's countenance, 
to support her against it. 

In this kind of snip-snap disposition the family 
arrived in town, and Sir Harry proposed setting out 
for Suffolk the day but one following, which indeed 
was the very day on which Sir Charles arrived in 
town. By great -good fortune, however, some business 
fell out so luckily as to detain Sir Harry, two days 
longer than he intended, and Sir Isaac arriving the day 
after him, prevailed on him to stay another day, that 
they might all go down together; so that Sir Charles 
and Miss Clayton were for three days within a few 
hundred yards of each other, Sir Harry's house being 
in Upper Brook-street; and had it not been for an 
accidental discovery, neither of them would have 
known a word of the matter : which convinces me that 
there is not that sympathetic vibration about the heart- 
strings of lovers, which some of the romance writers, 
of old times, would fain persuade us there is. I make 
no doubt but the historian of Sir Amadis de Gaul, or 
Sir Belianis of Greece, would have informed you that 
their hero, during those three days, felt a constant 
tremor or palpitation of the heart, which he could not 
otherwise account for, than by supposing that his 
mistress must be deposited somewhere within reach of 
the sympathetic power, and that accordingly searching 
day and night he at last discovered a trap door, guard- 
ed by a black giant, or a fiery dragon, or an ugly old 
woman* ^or some such phenomenon, whom waving 
knoeked on the head, the door opened of itself, be 
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descended and brought off his mistress in triumph. 
But, reader, I am an historian of more credit, and 
therefore shall freely acknowledge, that Sir Charles 
slept as quietly in that bed to which, at the end of the 
last chapter, we left him retiring, as if Miss Clayton 
had been, as he really thought she was, safe and sound 
at Beechwood Pq/rk in Suffolk. And thither probably 
she might still have been conveyed without his knowing 
any thing of her motions, had not fortune favoured him 
beyond his expectations. Having been fatigued with 
his journey, he slept longer than usual the next morn- 
ing, and in order to rouse himself, as soon as he had 
breakfasted, he set out to take a walk through Hyde 
Park, and down Constitution Hill, intending at the end 
of it to call in at Munday's coffee-house. When, lo! 
as he was walking up Upper Brook-Street, he was 
rather alarmed at hearing a faint scream from a dining 
room window; when looking up, imagine his tran- 
sport, reader, he perceived that it came from the 
mouth of Miss Clayton herself. In his first hurry he 
was going to rap immediately at the door; but upon 
her waving her hand to him, he desisted, and waited a 
minute to see the event The signals of lovers always 
mean something: Mrs. Handy presently appeared at 
the door, and ushered him into the parlour, with as 
visible a joy in her countenance as if it had been an 
humble servant of her own. In a few minutes the 
door opened, Miss Clayton herself entered, and " Is it 
possible !" was uttered by both at the same instant 
" How infinitely happier am I/' said Sir Charles, «« at 
this moment, than I almost expected ever to be again ! 
O Miss Clayton, if you knew what I have suffered 
since I saw you, I am sure you would pity me ; I am 
sure you did pity me ; your kind letter, for which I 
return you ten thousand, thousand thanks, tells me you 
did."—" Indeed, Sir Charles," replied Miss Clayton, 
looking down, " had I thought we should have so soon 
met again, I believe I should not have written that 
letter ; but the suddenness of my father's motions made 
me dread a long separation from yon, and as your ab- 
sence was in consequence of my advice, I could net 
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leave you entirely without some acknowledgment of 
my obligations to you." 

" For once then, madam/' replied Sir Charles, " I 
am more obliged to Sir Harry than he intended I 
should be ; bat I am not absolutely without hopes of 
being still more obliged to him for an intentional 
favour. Surely, my dearest Miss Clayton, he cannot 
be so far guided by Lady Clayton, as to refuse my 
offers in preference to a man whom I know in his heart 
he despises and abhors ; especially as I may without 
presumption hope for your declaration in my favour. 
Can a father refuse such a daughter the wish of her 
heart; and that wish too in favour of a man, who, 
however unworthy be may be of her acceptance, will 
be bold to say, he is not absolutely unworthy of her 
father's."—" It would be folly in me," said Miss Clay- 
ton, " after what I have given under my hand, to make 
any scruple of acknowledging my partiality to you ; I 
therefore freely acknowledge that I shall leave nothing 
untried to secure you a favourable reception from my 
fether : but, alas ! Sir Charles, you do not know the 
impetuosity of Lady Clayton, nor how great an influ- 
ence, by mere dint of teasing, she can gain over him : 
besides, he is at present firmly convinced that you are 
the occasion of Lord B '% withdrawing his preten- 
sions, which has exasperated him so much against you, 
that I verily believe, was he to find you here now, be 
would forbid you the house ; which indeed is the rea- 
son of my using the caution 1 do, lest any of the family, 
except my own maid, should see you." 

" I was a little aware," replied Sir Charles, " of 
what you tell me, but I was in hopes his finding his 
mistake with regard to that shuttlecock Lord B— — , 
might nevertheless have removed the principal obsta- 
cle to my pretensions ; and as I was in hopes be would 
be too wise to refuse one offer, because he had lost 
another, I bad determined to write to him by to-night's 
poet, to make him an offer of carte blanche, and beg 
his permission to pay my respects to him and you at 
Beechwood Park."—" This," replied Miss Clayton, 
" would have been a most unfavourable juncture to have 
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put your generous resolution in practice, and for both 
our sakes let me entreat you to defer taking any step 
till Mrs. Stapleton has had time to pave the way for 
your reception ; for was my father in the heat of his 
passion to give you a refusal, I know his pride would 
never suffer him to retract it afterwards, however he 
might wish to do it."—" But," said Sir Charles, "I 
hear that Sir Isaac Rupee is to be of your party this 
Christmas; can I, my charming Miss Clayton, bear the 
thoughts of his being admitted to the happiness of at- 
tending you, and pestering you with the appearance 
of a passion which he cannot feel, whilst I am — O mr 
lovely Harriet, that, that is too much !"— " Surely, 
replied she, smiling, " Sir Charles can have nothing to 
fear from Sir Isaac Rupee of all men living." — " Par- 
don me, my dearest madam," replied Sir Charles, " I 
have no fears ; but whilst I am banished from you, I 
think I should be angry with a fly that settled on your 
hand. You know not, my Harriet, how capricious aa 
animal- is a man who loves as I do."—" You have an 
ill opinion," replied Miss Clayton, " of my sincerity, if 
you cannot imagine that I can form a pretty just idea 
of it What are, Sir Charles, the capricious delicacies 
of a man in love, to those which a woman feels in the 
like circumstances?" Sir Charles's heart thanked her 
at his eyes ; he pressed her hand to his lips, ancl the 
conversation grew more and more tender, till Lady 
Clayton's bell informed them that some company, who 
were with her, were going ; and Sir Charles thought 
it necessary to take leave also ; which he did with no 
small regret, after having agreed to meet Miss Clayton 
and her mother-in law, as it were by accident, at the 
play in the evening. For, as neither Sir Charles's 
pride nor his honesty would Buffer him to carry on a 
clandestine correspondence, he saw no reason why he 
should make any secret of his being in town, or why he 
should refuse himself the satisfaction of passing a few 
hours with his mistress in public, since he could not 
with prudence do it at her own house. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Sir Charles makes another Discovery. Goes to the Play* 
Critique on Ben Jonson's Alchemist. 

Sib Charles, having taken leave of Miss Clayton, pur- 
sued his walk ; bat as his mind was occupied by more 
pleasing ideas than it bad been when he left his house 
in the morning, he had no occasion to go to Monday's 
lor amusement; so took a tarn or two in the Mall, 
which, as it happened to be a bright, frosty day, was 
very full. He had not walked long before he observed 
his opera acquaintance seated upon a bench, in close 
conference with a Chelsea pensioner. Sir Charles 
touched bis hat as he passed him : which the old gen- 
tleman perceiving, he quitted his seat and joined him. 
" You find me, sir," said he, as he came up to Sir 
Charles, " in odd company ; but I look upon all man- 
kind as one great book; and sometimes meet with 
much instruction in a page which does not happen to 
be so fair as some others may be. I assure you that 
dirty blotted leaf, which you found me studying, helped 
me to an excellent account of the war at the latter end 
of Queen Anne's reign, and gave me some anecdotes 
which would have made a figure in the history of 
those times." Sir Charles smiled at his notion, and 
told him he hoped he had not broken in upon his 
studies. " No, sir, no," replied the stranger, " I had 
pretty well read him through ; and I wish I mav not 
pay for my curiosity by a St of the goat, from sitting 
so long this cold day, as it is ; bat there is one of the 
things now in which a man thinks he is obliged to 
sacrifice his sense to the opinion of the world : my 
curiosity would make me sit down upon a bench in a 
bitter cold day to take an opportunity of talking acci- 
dentally, as it were, with that poor fellow, because my 
pride would not suffer me take a turn with him in the 
Mall."— " This," said Sir Charles, "is, I believe, a 
case in point with regard to an affair which I cannot 
settle in my own mind, and upon which I determined 
to take the first opportunity of asking your opinion 

L 
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I have at length con? i need myself, that it is absolutely 
necessary for a man who lives in the world to comply 
with many things which he either dislikes, or does not 
tsare sixpence about ; but is it also absolutely necessary 
that he should, in compliment to the opinion of others, 
give up what he is himself really fond of, and fisds 
satisfaction in V 

" Why," replied the old gentleman, " with regard 
to absolutely necessary, the case stands thus : — Every 
thing is in itself independent of the opinion of the 
world — good, bad, or indifferent ; if it is good, I am 
bound to do it ; if bad, I am bound not to do it ; if in- 
different, I may to be sure either do it or let it alone: 
but then if it is contrary to the custom and opinion of 
the world, I must pay the penalty, which is submitting 
ti> be called a very particular man. If I am so happy 
as to be able to think that a trifle, I then stand a chance 
for being a wiser man, a better man, and a happier man 
than any of my neighbours." Sir Charles smiled, and 
looked as if he wanted to say something if be dared. 
" I know your thoughts/ 1 said the stranger, " you long 
to ask me if I am not a particular man. I hope I am; 
and if I had but resolution enough to get the better of 
some few prejudices, I should bid fair for being a very 
particular man ; and by the good temper with which 
you seem to indulge me in my humour, I flatter myself 
it is a character at which you are not so greatly shocked 
as most men of your age and figure would be." — " Ac- 
cording to your own notions of the character," said 
Sir Charles, " you pay me a compliment, and in return 
I canuot but acknowledge that, whimsical as the begin- 
ning of our acquaintance has been, I have a great in- 
clination to continue it." — " You must know, Sir," 
said the stranger, " that I have been as much a dupe 
to the opinions of the world, and have taken notions 
upon trust, as much as any man who ever lived in it: 
- but I have for some time begun to suspect that common 
•notions were not always founded in common sense, and 
I have lately been set right in so material an article, 
that I am now upon the plan of canvassing every cus- 
tom before I give into it ; and I don't doubt but in a 
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little time I shall acknowledge no laws for my action*, 
but those of God and my country. I have a son, sir ; 
and he, as I thought, played the fool and married, 
without my consent, a girl without a shilling. Ac- 
cording to the common routine of life, therefore, I 
concluded that he was ruined, that he had taken a step 
which it never was a custom for rich fathers to forgive, 
and accordingly, brute that I was, I turned him and 
his wife out of doors. But by the time that they had 
suffered more hardships than I can bear to recollect, 
and J more pain than I cared to acknowledge, I began 
to doubt whether I had not been a little too hasty. 
By great good fortune, jnst about this time my poor 
boy met with a singular adventure which brought him 
to the knowledge of an old fellow collegian, who in a 
good hour undertook to plead his cause with me. This 
.gentleman, with whom I am only acquainted by letter, 
is I find a very particular man ; and in a little time, as 
soon, that is to say, as my pride and obstinacy could be 
let gently down, he convinced me that the opinion of 
the world in these cases is not worth a rush ; that my 
son was happier in a wife of his own choosing than he 
probably would have had any chance of being with one 
of mine ; that I was besides punishing myself for his 
indiscretion ; and, in short, he argued in so very par- 
ticular a manner, that I sent for my boy home, and 
shall have reason to love a particular man as long as I 
live." 

" You said, sir, I think/' said Sir Charles, ** that your 
son met with his friend in consequence of a singular 
adventure; may I take the liberty to ask if that trans- 
action was not at Bath V — " Indeed it was," cried the 
old gentleman, stopping short, and looking earnestly in 
Sir Charles's face. " And your name, sir," said Sir 
Charles, "is Barker?'' The old gentleman looked 
astonished ; but at length recollecting himself, " It 
must be so," cried he ; " you can be no other than 
Sir Charles Beville." Sir Charles bowed.—" You 
,*reV* continued he; " why then,, sir, you are the 
.happiest .man living ; for I know the amiable goodness 
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of your heart so well, that I am sure the sight you 
will see at my house will be the most delicious treat 
that can be given vou. A whole family enjoying the 
most perfect happiness in each other, to which your 
humanity opened the way. Your excellent lather, sir, 
laid the foundation for my reformation ; and your most 
excellent friend, Mr. Norris, completed it. You must, 
sir, go home and dine with me ; I cannot be easy till I 
have done penance for my brutality, by being present 
at an interview between you and my children." Sir 
Charles was affected ; he could hardly resist the old 
gentleman's importunity; but looking at his watch, 
and finding it late, he recollected that bis engagement 
at the play would make it impossible for him to dine 
abroad and return home to dress afterwards, so making 
Mr. Barker a promise that he would not fail to wait on 
him the next day, he inquired his address, and took his 
leave. 

It was not late when Sir Charles came to the play- 
house, as you will easily imagine ; and, consulting the 
boxkeeper>B books, he found Lady Clayton's name ia 
the stage-box ; in one corner of which therefore he 
planted himself, waiting for their arrival, which very 
soon happened. It is not easy to describe the surprise 
and ill humour which arose at once in *Lady Clayton's 
face, when, thrusting her hoop in edgeways, she caught 
a view of Sir Charles, who made her a profound bow 
as she entered, and offered his hand to assist her in 
getting to the front of the box. He was not sorry that 
she declined his civility, as he had, by that means, aa 
opportunity of offering it where it was better received ; 
Miss Clayton, who followed her ladyship, made no 
scruple of accepting his hand, and having seated her, 
he planted himself close behind them, without taking 
the least notice of Sir Isaac Rupee, who stood puffing 
at the back of the box, not a little disconcerted to see 
his duty performed, and his place occupied, by his old 
antagonist. Sir Charles, leaning forward, inquired of 
Lady Clayton with ranch civility after Sir Harry ; 
asked how long her ladyship had been in town ; hoped 
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ahe caught no cold on her journey, as the weather had 
been so bad ; and, in short, said every silly, civil thing 
he could think of, by way of trying to put her in good 
humour : but he got nothing more than a half bow, 
" Yes, sir ;" — " No, sir ;" — " Much obliged t'ye, sir ;" 
and so forth : so finding there was not much to be done 
there, he did by his civility as he had done by his 
hand, and offered it where he knew it would be better 
received. 

Whilst he was entertaining Miss Clayton with an* 
account of the particular manner in which he had be- 
come acquainted with old Mr. Barker, Sir Isaac found 
something or other to say to Lady Clayton, so giving 
a nod with his head at Sir Charles, as much as to say, 
" It will be my turn when we get into Suffolk," he 
very contentedly seated himself behind her, and they 
settled who was who, till the curtain drew up. 

The play was The Alchemist, " It is a stupid play," 
said Lady Clayton as the curtain drew up ; " it is so 
old-fashioned/' and " damned low," said Sir Isaac. la 
the third scene, however, they both laughed immo- 
derately at Abel Drugger. " Excellent!" said Sir 
Isaac. " Inimitable !" said Lady Clayton. " There's 
some humour in this character," said Sir Isaac — 
" Pray, sir," said Sir Charles, " don't you think the 
humour lies a good deal in seeing Mr. Garrick in that 
old waistcoat and wig, and that green apron V 

" Why, sir," said Sir Isaac, " if it had not been a 
top character, Mr. Garrick would not have chosen it." 
— " Now I think," said Miss Clayton, " that he rather 
chose it, on purpose to show that he could delight one 
with any thing; and if he had taken Dapper or Ananias, 
we should have been as well pleased with them." 

Sir Charles smiled. Sir Isaac did not dare to con- 
tradict her ; Lady Clayton did not think it worth while ; 
and so the argument dropped. 

In the second act Sir Charges laughed heartily at 
some strokes in the character of Sir Epicure Mammon : 
possibly Sir Isaac thought he was drawing some paral- 
lel. " You seem, sir, said he, " to be much taken 
with this part ; I cannot see where the great humour 
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lies in cheating gentleman in so barefaced a manner." 
— " My dear air," replied Sir Charles, " in these cases 
we must feel, not reason ; humour is a thing of so de- 
licate a nature, that if it is not felt, it is impossible to 
point it out." Sir Isaac was answered ; an argument 
above the comprehension of jour antagonist is just as 
good as a convincing one. 

" You see, sir," said Sir Charles, when they came to 
the scene where Mammon takes so much pains to con- 
vince Surly, " that all the humour does not lie in their 
cheating him, but in the great pains which he takes to 
cheat himself: and if we look attentively into human 
nature, we shall find that humour is not yet out of 
date." Sir Isaac took a pinch of snuff. 

" Pray, Sir Charles," said. Miss Clayton, after the 
act was over, " don't you think the poet has crowded 
into his play, with some degree of affectation, rather* 
more of the science whioh he meant to ridicule than 
was necessary'!" " Excellently well said, upon my' 
soul," cried feir Isaac, and laughed very loud ; " what 
sav vou to that, Sir Charles f* — "Why, madam," re- 
plied Sir Charles, " in this respect Lady Clayton's ob- 
servation upon this play is very just, it is old-fashioned ; 
that is to say, the science upon which the ridicule is 
turned, and which, at that time of day, had turned the 
heads of half the studious men in the nation, is now 
entirely exploded; and so the pains which the poet 
takes to expose the principles of the science lose great 
part of their effect to us, because they appear needless. 
But perhaps, as you very accurately observe, there 
may be a degree of affectation in it ; Ben Jonson was 
a good scholar, and a man of great reading, it was not' 
therefore to be wondered at, in an age when such peo- 
ple were scarce, that he was willing to seize every op- 
portunity of showing his knowledge, sometimes even at 
the expense of his judgment. It must be entirely owing 
to this, that in the second scene of this act he has made 
Sir Epicure Mammon, in expressing his intended luxury, 
have recourse to all the things in use amongst the luxu- 
rious part of the Romans ; as I dare say a lord mayor's 
feast, even in his time, would have furnished him with 
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dishes whioh would have conveyed much higher ideas 
of luxury and epicarism to his audience than the paps 
of a fat pregnant sow dressed with a poignant sauce, 
or the tongues of dormice and camels' heels ; but then 
he would have lost the opportunity of letting you know 
what was Apicius's diet against the epilepsy.' — "Who. 
was Apicius?" said Sir Isaac. " Vy," said* Lady Clay- 
ton, who was roused by the mention of a lord mayor's 
feast, " he is one of the people in that book that Sir 
Harry is so fond of, because it was written by a lord, 
Dialogues of the Dead; he, and another man with a 
hard name, talk all about eating." — " Very true, ma- 
dam," said Sir Charles. Miss Clayton blushed, and 
inquiring who a lady was in the opposite stage-box, 
put an end to the criticism. "What are these, tai- 
lors V- said Lady Clayton, when the third act opened 
with Tribulation and Ananias. " Quakers," said Sir 
Isaac. — When they came to the next scene, where 
Subtle is enumerating the arts and absurdities of the 
Puritans, "You see," said Sir Charles, " that Mr. Foote 
was not the first person who made use of the stage to 
ridicule the vice or absurdity of a religious sect ; for 
his Minor cannot expose the hypocrisy and enthusiasm 
of the Methodists more than this play, and the Bartho- 
lomew Fair of the same author do those of the Puri- 
tans." — " I think it is a shame though," said Sir Isaac ; 
" such things ought to be talked of no where but at 
church." — " Pray, sir," said Sir Charles, " do not 
you think that the stage as well as the pulpit may be 
made to support the cause of virtue ? If so, why is not 
one vice the object of its censure as well as another? 
For my own part, I acknowledge I cannot see whjr 
hypocrisy and enthusiasm are to be spared a bit more 
than drunkenness or lying." Sir Isaac took a pinch of 
snuff. The fourth act passed without much notice till 
they came to the last scene; which Sir Charles ob- 
served was the most exquisite piece of satire that ever 
was written. "Why it is nothing," said Lady Clay- 
ton, " but a parcel of people quarrelling." — " Very 
true, madam, replied be, " and you see they are all 
turned upon one poor man ; and therein lies the depth 
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of the satire. All the- people, who are ckeated by 
Subtle and Face, are joined together against Surly, who 
would open their eyes ; the common fate of those who 
will give advice, and be wiser than their neighbour*. 
You see, madam, though he only tells them how egre- 

S'ously they are imposed upon, and begs leave only to 
> their best friend, and set them right, the villains 
have the address to give every man a separate cause to 
quarrel with him, till tbey drive him out of doors." 

" There is nothing easier," said Miss Clayton, "than 
for artful people to impose upon simple ones, except it 
is to persuade tbem to impose upon themselves." 

The denouement in the fifth act afforded them some 
diversion, though Miss Clayton observed, and Sir 
Charles could not but acknowledge, that the poet bad 
been deficient in point of poetical justice in the con- 
clusion, for Face, the chief contriver of all the v ill any, 
is pardoned, and taken into favour by his master, who, 
by the by, is taken in to make one in the plot, as a 
reward for his helping him, by means of a trick, to a 
foolish wife, whilst all the injured. parties are left with* 
out redress. But Ben Jonson was not so excellent in 
the management of his plots, as of his incidents and 

dialogue. Miss Clayton thanked Sir Charles for 

having made her enter more into the spirit of the play 
than ever she had done before. Lady Clayton said, 
that it was called a very fine play ; but it was too old 
for ber : and Sir Isaac persisted in his opinion, that it 
was damned low. — Sir Charles asked Lady Clayton, how 
long Sir Harry staid in town ; and said he would do 
himself the honour of waiting on him ; to which she 
replied with rather more glee than delicacy, " Ay, 
but ve go to-morrow morning." Sir Charles bowed, 
sighed, said he was very sorry, in which he certainly 
spoke truth, and having handed Miss Clayton to her 
coach, took a melancholy leave, went home in low 
spirits, supped alone, and retired to rest with that kind 
of sensation which has a mixture of pleasure and pain. 
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CHAP. V. 

A Ride. A Conversation. A Dinner. 

The next day Sir Charles was not forgetful of his en- 
gagement ; but as it was a fine morning, he first got 
. on horseback, and, mechanically as it were, turned his 
horse's head towards the New Road; not with any 
hope of meeting with or overtaking Sir Harry Clay- 
ton's coach, bat merely because the ideas of Miss Clay- 
ton, and the road she had travelled that morning, came 
into his mind together, and gave that road a superiority 
over all other roads.-— How does the minutest trifle ac- 
\ quire value by a connexion with a beloved object ! The 
t man who would throw away a pin which fell from his 
< mistress's sleeve-knot the instant before he parted from 
\ her, feels not the true idea of love. — When Sir Charles 
% returned from his ride, he dressed and went to Mr. Bar- 
: kar's. He was not without some little embarrassment 
I in his mind as he went: he wished the interview with 
I young Barker was over, but more with his wife. His 
J spirits were in proper tone for being tenderly affected, 
) and be feared the grateful acknowledgments of an 
ouniabie woman might awake his sensibility too much 
for his comfort. He had never seen Mrs. Barker. 
v I wish," said he, as his chariot stopped at the door, 
rf that I was obliged to her, instead of she to me."— - 
Nfoere is a certain polilesse du caeur which makes it 
awkward beyond expression to see an amiable woman 
in humiliating circumstances. Sir Charles would have 
looked a lion in the face with less pain than a woman 
who thought herself obliged to him. " t cannot help 
it," said he to himself as he entered the drawing-room 
door. " I hope she has neither beauty nor sensibility." 
But, alas ! she had both in a superior degree. She 
was sitting in the most engaging of all attitudes playing 
with her child; whilst her husband, with one arm 
. round her waist, was. looking up in her face, and en- 
joying the smile of endearment, whioh increased the 
beauty of it, by showing in it the sweetness of her 
mind. At any other time how would Sir Charles have. 
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enjoyed the picture! — They both rose up at his en- 
trance ; Mr. Barker sprang forward to meet him with 
oven arms ; bnt checked himself with the air of a man 
fearful of presuming. Sir Charles met him half way 
with a hand held out, which he eagerly seized. " My 
dear Mr. Barker," said Sir Charles, " how happy am 
I in this unexpected meeting!" — ■" I know, I know 
you are," cried Mr. Barker. — "O, sir, see, see the 
works of your hands ; see the woman, the child which 
you have rescued from " " My dear friend," in- 
terrupted Sir Charles, " let us only look forward. 
Permit me to have the honour of being known to your 
lady." He advanced to salute her; she offered her 
cheek with a guarded frankness, as if she with diffi- 
culty restrained herself from falling on his neck. A 
tear stole down her cheek as he pressed it with his 
lips; she made an effort to speak — " O, sir!" — look- 
ing towards her child — wis all she could utter. Sir 
Charles's eyes glistened ; he took her trembling hand 
in his ; she was not sorry, as she had need of his assist- 
ance to support her to the sofa; — After a moment's 
pause, " Forgive me, Sir Charles," said she, " if I 
cannot find words to express my gratitude : I cannot, 
sir, lay open my heart to you, but I can to heaven; 
and if prayers can draw down upon you a return for 
obligations too great " " My dear madam," inter- 
rupted Sir Charles, " do not oppress me with acknow- 
ledgments of obligations which are overpaid: if ever 
man performed his duty from a selfish motive, I may 
be said to have done it: is it possible to purchase my 
present feelings at too high a price? how fortunate 
then am I, who enjoy them in consequence of a single 
act of dutv!"—-" Thus "said Mr. Barker, "thus it 
ever is with great minds; those acknowledgments, 
which, with others, are the only motives to a generous , 
action, form to tbem the only painful part of it." — " I 
must, I must have no more of this," cried Sir Charles. 
" Indeed but you must," exclaimed old Mr. Barker, 
opening the door at that instant ; "you shall not, Sir 
Charles, have the credit of new moulding my heart, 
and making me detest my former self, without being 
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thanked by those who feel the benefit of the change/'—* 
" They have more than thanked me, Mr. Barker/' said 
Sir Charles; they have, they will pray for me." — " 
" They have !" interrupted the old gentleman, " what 
are their benefits to mine 1 I, sir, am the person most 
obliged ; see, sir, see the present yon have made me ; 
look at my son, my daughter, and that little innocent 
wretch, all of whom I had in wantonness thrown away, 
and lost for ever, had not your humanity taken them 
up and restored them to me, when most I began to feel 
the misery of my loss. And shall not I thank yon ! 
Shall not I pray for you too? Yes, sir," cried he, sob- 
bing, " never shall one of those days which you have* 
made happy, or those nights which you have made 
comfortable, pass without such earnest fervent prayers 
for your happiness, as I am convinced heaven will not 
reject. O, sir \" continued he, wringing Sir Charles's 
band, " it is owing to you that I ever sleep quiet 
again." Sir Charles turned to the window. — There is' 
something in the tears of an old man affecting beyond 
expression. The distress of a young man, however 
deep, has a thousand alleviating circumstances ; youth, 
strength, health, enable him to bear up under misfor- 
tunes, and with the assistance of a good conscience 
render him superior to adversity, and give him more- 
over a moral hope of seeing better days : but how 
very widely different is the case with a man whose 
misfortunes come upon him at a time when even the 
comforts of life lose half their relish ; his faculties 
weakened, his friends ^one or estranged, his hopes 
overclouded, his reflections embittered by the sad re- 
trospect of pleasures passed, of joys forfeited by the 
baseness of others, or his own imprudence, and his 
views for after-enjoyments cut short by the natural pe- 
riod of all earthly good ; then, when ill timed misfor- 
tunes bear hard upon him and force the tears from 
those eyes which he had hoped to close in peace, when 
the ideas of helpless age and poignant grief enter the 
mind together, what heart can stand the attack 1 No, 
there is not in nature a sight so affecting as the tears 
of an old man. — " The prayersof good people," said 
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Sir Charles, after m moment's recollection, " are ever 
valuable ; you have obliged me, sir, more than I can 
have obliged too*" — " Impossible," cried Mr. Barker. 

It is difficult to say where this contest would hare 
ended, if a servant had not opened the door and an- 
nounced dinner. 

The company brightened up, and the old gentleman 
recovering his cheerfulness, threw an air of pleasantry 
into the conversation, which, mixing with their inward 
sensations, made their happiness to be envied. Mrs. 
Barker showed so much good sense, politeness, and 
sweetness of disposition, that Sir Charles could not 
help drawing a comparison which made him feel the 
greatest degree of satisfaction from ber conversation : 
there was something too in the air of her person which 
justified the idea, and gave him such a prepossession 
in her favour as made him happy in the prospect of a 
friendship which on his part was formed the instant 
they met, and on hers long before. 



CHAP. VI, 

Sir Charles visits Mrs. Stapleton, and walks a shopping 
witn her. 

When Sir Charles came home he found a card from 
Mrs. Stapleton, informing him that she was arrived in 
town, and should be glad to see him in Bond Street 
whenever be pleased. He wanted not any farther in- 
vitation to a place where he was at least sure of hear- 
ing of Miss Clayton, if not from her: be therefore went 
as soon as he had breakfasted the next morning, and 
found her reading a letter which Miss Clayton had left 
for her at her lodgings before she went out of town. 
" This letter," said she, " Sir Charles, gives me aa 
account of an adventure fortunate beyond expectation; 
an interview so unhoped for was worth half a dozea 
premeditated ones. But poor Harriet has suffered for 
it, for both Sir Harry and Lady Clayton insist upon it 
that you came so speedily to town in consequence of 
an assignation with her. Sir Isaac too pretended tfc 
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fctve himself airs abort it, it seems, and talked in a 
very high style ; and that Miss Clayton used him ill 
in giving you encouragement before his face ; and be 
would have her consider that such offers as his were 
not to be met with every day; that there were few 
families who would not be proud of the honour of his 
alliance. There by great good luck he went a step 
too far; for Sir Harry took him up and said many 
flourishing things about his family, which Sir Isaac did 
not thoroughly relish; and, in short, they parted for 
1 he evening in such very moderate temper with each 
other, that I am in great hopes, with a little of my 
assistance, Sir Harry will be so disgusted with the 
arrogance of this upstart knight, that be will have na 
great inclination for being plagued with it all the rest 
of his life." 

Sir Charles was delighted with this account, and 
conceived great hope of matters turning out better 
than they had seemed to promise. " And when, ma- 
dam," said he, " do you propose joining the party V* — 
" My dear Sir Charles," replied she, " have a mo- 
ment's patience : I am but this instant arrived in town, 
do not be in such a hurry to get rid of me again. How 
is it, that with even the politest of you men, a passion for 
one woman swallows up all your consideration for the 
rest of the sex? I thought you would have been so 
rejoiced to see me, nothing could be like it ; and the 
▼ery irst word you say is, When do you go V 

Sir Charles made the best apology be was able ; and 
by way of recompense begged to have the honour Of 
being her escort and assistant in any business the might 
have to do whilst she stayed in town. 

" I take yom at your word," said she. " I have forty 
things to buy in Tavistock Street, and it is so fine a 
morning I have an inclination to walk ; will you give 
me your company'?" — " Most willingly," replied Sfr 
Charles; and so they sallied out together. They called 
at forty places, and bought and bespoke forty things. 
" Here is a shop," said Mrs. Stapleton, " in this neigh- 
bourhood, to which I was recommended by my milli- 
ner at Bath ; it is kept by a young woman, a friend of 
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hers, lately set up in business, and I shall now call and 
bespeak some things oat of civility to Mrs. Cook." — 
The person who kept the shop seemed to be about 
five-and-thirty ; her face had the remains of beauty, 
and her air had a certain ease which contrasted with a 
little awkwardness in her manner of executing her 
business, gave Sir Charles an idea that she .had not 
been brought up in the way she was now in. Mrs. 
Stapleton bespoke some millinery articles, and, want- 
ing to give her a direction where to send them, asked 
lor a pen and ink and a piece of paper. The pen and 
ink were ready, but no paper being at hand, Sir Charles 
pulled his letters out of his pocket, and gave her tb« 
covers. As she was writing her address on one, the 
other lay upon the counter, and Sir Charles thought be 
observed the person of the shop look at it with some 
attention : just casting his eyes upon one of the letters 
as he put them into his pocket again, " My friend," 
■said he, " would think himself very happy if he knew 
what use I have made of his covers. You don't know 
my friend Norris, Mrs. Stapleton; I promise myself 
great satisfaction in presenting him to the honour of 
your acquaintance." 

Mrs. Stapleton had finished her direction, and, look- 
ing np, was surprised, to see the person of the shop 
pale and trembling. ''Are you ill, madam?' said 
Mrs. Stapleton. 

She apologised for her confusion ; said she was very 
subject to giddinesses in her head, blushed, smelled at 
her salts, said it was nothing more than usual, courte- 
. sied, begged pardon, said she would be sure to send 
the things, hoped if her ladyship wanted any thing else 
she would be so good as to permit her to call her part- 
ner, as she found herself very ill. 

Mrs. Stapleton said; no, she had done, wished her 
- better, and left the shop. 

. Sir Charles thought there was something particular 
.in her behaviour; and when they were got into the 
street, asked Mrs. Stapleton who she was. " I know 
nd more of her," said she, "than that iier name is 
.Bond; that she was a little while in Mrs. Cook's -shop 
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at Bath, and has lately taken this shop in' partnership 
with another person. 

. Sir Charles knew nobody of that name, so concluded 
he was mistaken, and thought no more of the affair. 
When they arrived at Mrs. Stapleton's lodgings, Sir 
Charles said he would not break in upon the business 
of her toilet; but asked if he might have the honour to 
attend her in the evening at home, or any where else. 
" Why no," said she ; " to-night I give to a tete-a-tete 
party with a friend whom I have not seen for a long 
time : but to-morrow morning, if you are inclined for 
another walk, I shall be glad to see you at breakfast ; 
and remember, I bespeak you for the evening, to escort 
my friend and me to the opera. I am willing to make 
the most of my time ; for now jovl are very civil, and 
don't drive me out of town, I will tell you that I intend 
going into Suffolk the day after to-morrow." Sir 
Charles promised to attend her, and having assured 
her, which was indeed true, that nothing but the abso- 
lute necessity Miss Clayton had for her assistance, could 
keep him from feeling the greatest regret at her going 
out of town, he took his leave. 



CHAP. VII. 

Sir Charles forms a Scheme. Remarks on it. Enter' 
tains the Barkers at Dinner. Conversation Piece. 
Dissertation on Music. 

When Sir Charles came home, he found a letter from 
•Norris, which, as soon as he had dressed himself, he 
sat down to answer: but as the Barkers were to dine 
with him, he did not seal up his letter, till they came, 
-that Mr. J. Barker might, if he pleased, add a post- 
script. 

1 shall not, reader, trouble you with this letter, as 
it contained little more than an account of what you 
have seen passing in the last four or five chapters: 
only he tells Mr. Norris that he is determined to come 
down to the hall in a few days ; and the postscript 
informs him that all the Barker family have promised 
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to be of the party; tat upon condition that he will 
return with them to town. 

This letter was also filled with encomiums on Mrs. 
JStapieton, with whom Sir Charles was so much taken, 
that, like Bartholomew Cokes, he was almost ready to 
cry, " Woald I might marry her too!" Bat, as that 
was impossible, be bad formed a scheme in bis head, 
which be longed very much to accomplish : in abort, 
he had fallen in love with her as proxy for bis friend ; 
and as his conversation to Mrs. Stapleton ran very 
much upon the virtues of Mr. Norris, so his letters to 
him were as fall of the praises of Mrs. Stapleton ; by 
which means he hoped, by the time they met, they 
woald be so far from strangers to each other, that the 
business would be half done. 

His scheme was not an improbable one ; for what- 
ever we may imagine, likes and dislikes depend more 
upon prejudice than many people are aware of; and 
perhaps we cannot often give a better reason for being 
fond of any one, than because he or she is a great 
favourite with a person of whose judgment we have a 
high opinion, and for whom we have a very great value. 

Now, as both these parties had the highest esteem 
for and opinion of Sir Charles, it was not improbable 
that bis word would go as far, nay, perhaps farther, 
with both of them, than even their own judgments. 

Your romantic young ladies and gentlemen, who are 
all for love at first sight, and who rave about penchant 
and sympathy, and all that, will probably be shocked 
at the thought of taking a lover or a mistress upon 
recommendation : but with people who have not more 
sentiment than sense, I am not sure whether it is not 
the wisest way. " The heart," says one who was reck- 
oned a sensible man in bis time/" is deceitful above 
all things, — who can know it?" And in nothing is it 
more so than in the affair of falling in love, as it is 
called. In general, a look, a smile, an eye, a mouth, 
nay, even a suit of clothes gives the heart such a twist 
in favour of a person, as determines its bent in spite of 
all that reason can do to set it right again : so that it 
is highly probable the affair is irrecoverably concluded, 
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before experience can have time to inform the judgment 
how deceitful the heart has been. 

Now if we were to take a recommendation of a lover 
or a mistress from those who have the use of their eyes 
and judgment at liberty, and, in short, take none with- 
out a character from their last service, we might not 
lie quite so much at the mercy of the heart as we now 
do. Sometimes indeed, as in the case of servants, we 
might find a difficulty in getting a true character; 
friendship may say. too much, and enmity too little : 
but when the heart is unprejudiced, one standing rule 
observed, which is always to take a character from one 
of the opposite sex, with a few grains of allowance for 
accidental connexions, will bring the matter pretty near 
to a certainty. — " What then are we to hire lovers at a 
statute 1 Are all the sublime transports of an enraptured 
heart to be restrained by the cold, unfeeling judgment? 
Shall love, almighty love, keep a register office?" I 
beg pardon, miss, I thought not of love, I was talking 
of marriage. 

After dinner the conversation happened to turn upon 
music. Sir Charles and young Barker canvassed the 
merits of different composers and performers with free- 
dom and candour; and Sir Charles was not a little 
pleased to find that his new acquired friend had a deli- 
cacy of taste, and an accuracy of judgment, which do 
not fall to the share of many musical people. Old 
Mr. Barker was silent, but attentive. " I dare say," 
said Sir Charles, " that you think your son and me a 
couple of coxcombs in your heart, for making such a 
piece of work with these matters." 

" Pardon me," replied he, " the enthusiasm which 
you both seem to feel when you speak of Leo and Per- 
golesi, and other authors, is, I own, above my compre- 
hension, because, from a want of distinction in my ear, 
the beauties which occasion it are so : but I cannot 
help thinking that you have as great an advantage over 
me as I have, when I am in raptures with a passage in 
Virgil or Horace, over a man who cannot read Latin. 
Indeed, what use do we hope to derive from any specu- 
lative knowledge, and what is our reason for wishing 

M 
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to acquire an insight into any science; bat by that 
means to increase oar prospect of happiness, by open- 
ing fresh sources of delight? Sorely, then, I must 
rather think myself labouring under a misfortune, who 
am denied, by a natural defect, having any knowledge 
of that source from whence you derive such exquisite 
satisfaction." — " There are few unmusical people/' said 
Mrs. Barker, " who judge so candidly of this matter. 
I acknowledge that I have frequently been afraid of 
expressing my satisfaction as I would have wished, for 
fear of being taxed with affectation." 

" It is impossible," replied old Mr. Barker, " for 
people always to distinguish between a real taste for a 
thing and the affectation of it : and, in an age so full 
of pretended connoisseurs as this is, I am not surprised 
that people generally suspect affectation. I myself 
am very apt to do it ; and I dare say often wrong 
many an intelligent person. Sir Charles, I thank him, 
when we met at the opera, helped me to a clue to find 
out faux connoisseur by ; they always make most noise 
with their sensations, and take the most pains to make 
you think that they feel."—" Indeed, Mr. Barker," 
said Sir Charles, " that rule will often lead you into 
an error ; for I know many people who really feel, and 
can no more help expressing themselves in a rapturous 
kind of way to those who are near them, than they can 
help crying out if they are in pain." — " That/' said 
young Barker, " entirely depends upon the temper 
and constitution : some people will suffer the most ex- 
quisite pain without uttering a word or a sigh ; some 
will cry out and groan for the headache : it is just the 
same with regard to pleasure ; some will never let you 
know whether they are pleased or not, whilst others 
double their pleasure by expressing it." 

" Why here then," cried the old gentleman, u I am all 
abroad again. I suppose now you or Sir Charles would 
know a real connoisseur from a pretended one at first 
sight ; why cannot IV — " Because," replied Sir Charles, 
" you are not a brother. We are like Freemasons, 
and have our signs to know one another by, which the 
~^st of the world cannot find out. You never can find 
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out what is wrong, unless yon know what is right : a 
man most not only express his satisfaction by his words 
or gestnres, he mast express it in a right manner and a 
ri^ht place, to convince us that he feels. It is the aame 
thug in any other science ; a man can never pass for an 
adept by getting the terms by heart, unless he knows 
how to apply them."—" Well," said old Mr. Barker, 
" I acknowledge I envy people who have an ear, and 
a capability of enjoying music. My daughter there says 
I am candid ; and, with regard to this matter, I believe 
I am. I think it very hard, though no musical man 
myself, that music should be grudged its place amongst 
the sciences : and yet I find it is the fashion with many 
overwise men to treat it with the contempt which it 
never has been used to meet with, and certainly can- 
not deserve, in any age or country. It has been called, 
rather degradingly, the handmaid to the arts ; but these 
people treat her worse than the veriest kitchen-wench. 
When I was last at Cambridge I found some people of 
my own standing, who, from a long course 4>f metaphy- 
sics and algebra, had contracted a certain hardness of 
heart, which makes it impenetrable to any finer sensa- 
tions, who had persuaded themselves, and endeavoured 
to persuade others, that a knowledge of music was at 
least despicable, and a fondness for it little short of 
criminal. If you mentioned any young man of lively 
parts, who was not insensible to harmony, they shook 
their heads, or turned up their noses, and said he is a 
very good fiddler ! As if a man's excelling in one thing 
was a hinderance to him in every other acquirement. 
They reminded me of a remark of La Bruyere ; I think 
his words are something like these— -Les vues cowries, 
je veux dire les esprit* bornts et resserr6s dans leur petite 
sphere ne peuvent comprendre cette universality de talent 
que Von remarque quelquefois dans un mime sujet ; ou 
Us voyent I'agreable, Us en excluent le solide : Us otent de 
Vhistoire de Socrate qu'U ait danst. I acknowledge I 
was hurt to hear any thing so illiberal in one of the 
seats of the muses, and could not help taking them to 
task after my way. I asked them where they got these 
unworthy notions of music I was sure their dear 
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friends, the great ancients, taught them none such; 
that if they would come a little lower, and consult 
Meibomius, they would find some very respectable 
names, with their friend Euclid at the head of them, 
who have left elaborate treatises upon the science ; and 
as to the moderns, if they would give themselves the 
trouble to look into the world, farther I mean than 
Hogmagog Hills or Trumpington, they would find that 
the greatest and wisest men of our own times had not 
disdained to take music into the circle of the sciences. 
Nay, if they looked even amongst themselves, they 
would find the greatest ornaments of their own body 
were at the same time their greatest musicians. I grew 
at last quite warm : I was just come from Trinity Col- 
lege, whose great court still resounded with the lamen- 
tations of the society for the loss of my valuable old 
friend there, who, though he never could make a mu- 
sician of me, had instructed me early in the theory of 
harmony, and convinced me long since by his own ex- 
ample that an enthusiastic fondness for music, was far 
from being incompatible with every valuable acquire- 
ment of the head, and was a promoter of every amiable 
affection of the heart. ' Hadst thou been here, ever 
valuable friend/ cried I, addressing myself to his idea, 
' thou wouldst have taught these torpid men, with 
half thy greatness of mind, and a tithe of thy liberality 
and goodness of heart, that the human soul is not to be 
confined within a circle, and portioned out by seg- 
ments, but will open and expand itself in a ratio that 
they know not of!' Mundungus was astonished, Fog- 
ramo said I was mad, Ventosus would have run for a 
surgeon : but not one of them has a better opinion of 
music yet, for all I could say."-— The company was 
much diverted with the old gentleman's warmth, which 
seemed the more generous, as it was in favour of a sci- 
ence to which he professed himself a stranger. Not 
that he was void of all distinction in it, for he loved 
such«music as was within his comprehension, and had 
a peculiar pleasure in hearing his daughter sing. When 
they retired into the drawing-room to coffee, Sir 
Charles led Mrs. Barker to the harpsichord, and beg- 
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ged that she would tell bim if it was in tune, for that 
he had hardly touched it since he came to town. She 
made no difficulty of sitting down to it, and ran over 
the keys in such a manner as showed she had no occa- 
sion. " Come/' said old Mr. Barker, " play something 
without telling any Jies about being out of practice, and 
all that." — " My dear sir/' said she, " I never make any 
difficulty of playing to people who know bow to make 
allowances ; it is your half musicians that I am afraid 
of." — She played a lesson of Scarlatti with great exe- 
cution. Sir Charles commended her finger. She tried 
another, but puzzled herself in one or two passages, 
and Sir Charles, leaning over her chair, jnst showed 
her an easier way of fingering them. — " 1 knew/' said 
she, " I should rather get than lose by playing to Sir 
Charles." — After coffee, Sir Charles ordered two fid- 
dles, and be and young Barker accompanied her to 
some songs. She sung in a quiet pathetic kind of style, 
which often gives a real lover of music more pleasure 
than ail the theatrical execution that can be exerted. 
They staid supper with Sir Charles, and parted more 
and more delighted with one another. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Sir Charles receives a Present, and writes a Letter of 
Thanhs. 

Sir Charles went to Mrs. Stapleton's the next morn- 
ing, according to his appointment. His watch was too 
fast, or hers too slow,— she was not stirring. He 
seated himself by the dining-room fire, and was amus- 
ing himself with the newspaper which lay upon the 
table, when her maid entered with a little shagreen 
case. " My lady, sir," said she, " begs your pardon 
for making you wait for your breakfast, but has sent 
you this to stay your stomach." He took it, and 
opened it ; he would have been contented to have staid 
till noon or night for his breakfast ; 'twas Miss Clay- 
ton s picture : and though he had a far better picture 
-of her in his heart, as he had her there at full length, 
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body and mind together, yet he looked at it with the 
highest delight " 'Tis very like her/' said he. The 
painter had not done her justice neither ; he had given 
her a smile, but it was a starched prim smile ; 'twas 
not a smile of intelligence. " Fool!** said he, " her 
smiles always mean kindness, or complacency, or con- 
descension, or civility, or something amiable ; this is a 
smile which nobody can translate. 'Tis not so like as 
I thought it was. Then her eves are dead ; no life, no 
lustre : the colour in ber cheeks is too settled, too like 

art ; there is not that bloom, that it is not like her 

at all. Though, after all, I believe it is as much as art 
can do. No picture can be very like her, unless it 
could speak and think. But still thou art her image, 
though a poor lifeless one : — where is that animated fire 

in your eyes?" •" I profess I don't know," said 

Mrs. Stapleton, entering at that instant; " slept out, I 
believe, for it is a shameful time of day." — " Here," 
said Sir Charles, " take back the idol you sent me,— 
I have paid my devotions to it,— and though I have a 
far better likeness of my own, I was growing into hu- 
mour with it so fast that, had you staid a few minutes 
longer, you bad never seen it more." — " Why, don't 
you think it like her?" said Mrs. Stapleton. " Cost, 
cod," replied Sir Charles ; " I believe it may be as 
like her as it is in the power of paint to make one ; 
but the beauty of Miss Clayton's face is, that you see 
through it into her heart." — *' O very well," said 
Mrs. Stapleton, taking the picture, " 111 send it back, 
and tell her you don't like it; there's no harm done." 
'• Why, vou did not mean to give it me !" cried he. — 
w Not I, ' replied she. " Harriet sat for it before she 
left Bath ; she was forced to go away before it was 
quite finished, so desired me to receive it, and give it 
to you in her name; but as that was when she was in a 
great fright lest she should never see you again, may 
be she has changed her mind by this time, and will be 
glad to have her picture again. — " Cruel Mrs. Staple- 
ton," cried Sir Charles, " how you love to perplex! As 
your picture I found fault with it, for wanting that 
nameless something which paint cannot express ; but 
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the fHmadtring it as mine, and given nobly, frankly, 
unsolicited, unhoped for, will abundantly supply that 
defect. Let me receive it as I ought," cried he, kneel- 
ing down and putting the picture to bis lips, " and, if 
you hav« the least regard for me, say not a word of 
what has passed." The maid that instant coming in 
with the tea-kettle, Sir Charles sprang up with a little 
awkward confusion, and Mrs. Jenny, going down into 
the kitchen, told every body that her lady was going 
to be married, for that the handsome gentleman was 
upon his knees to her ; and she was sure she could not 
refuse him any thing he asked. — " You talked to me 
yesterday of a friend of yours," said Mrs. Stapleton ; 
" to-night I shall have the pleasure of introducing you 
to a friend of mine, Lady Mary Warren ; do you know 
herl" — " I do not," said Sir Charles; " but if she was 
Lady Mary Beville, as I think she was, I have the 
honour of being related to her." — "How nearly V* 
said Mrs. Stapleton. — " Why," replied he, " ours is 
another branch of the same family; and we are so 
nearly related, that if her two brothers, the present 
Lord Beville and a younger one, should die without 
children, I should succeed to the estate and title." — 
" That is not very likely," said Mrs. Stapleton, " as 
my lord is lately married, and Mr. George Beville is 
a young man at the University. But I am glad I know 
this ; I think it may be of some use with regard to 
Sir Harry Clayton : I wonder yon never told him of 
this connexion." " Why really," said Sir Charles, " it 
is a prospect from which it is so unlikely that I should 
ever reap any advantage, that I should have been 
ashamed to have laid any stress upon it" — " You are 
much too generous to live in this cunning world," 
replied she ; " and therefore I don't think you will be 
of much use to me this morning, for I am going to buy 
a gown, and I know I shall be ashamed to beat Mr. Sil- 
yertpngue down before you, as I should do if I was by 
myself, and so I expect to lose some few shillings by 
you." — " Not this morning, I fear," replied he, " for I 
think the rain will prevent our walk. — "Rains!" — 
cried she ; " why so it does : and now as I have so 
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much to do, and so little time to do it in, I think I 
would borrow your coach ; and whilst it is sending for, 
if I knew what to do with yon, I would have an hour's 
conference with a very important gentleman at the next 
door, my hair-dresser." — " Shut me up here," said Sir 
Charles, " with pen, ink, and paper, and let me thank 
my Harriet for her picture.—" Agreed," said she ; 
and so Sir Charles, haying dispatched her servant for 
the coach, sat down and wrote the following letter: — 

It is impossible, my dearest madam, for any one who 
is not in love to conceive the pleasure Mrs. Stapleton 
has just given me : be not alarmed ; it is impossible 
for any lady to give me pleasure, but by your means. 
Till this instant I thought myself a tolerable good pro- 
testant Christian ; but never was such an idolater as I 
am become. Never did the veriest heathen pay such 
adoration to the image of his Venus, nor the most zeal- 
ous papist to that of his Virgin, as I do to mine; but, 
like them, I excuse my idolatry by saying, that I only 
adore the image, as it leads me to the consideration of 
something better : whether that excuse will bring them 
off or not, I cannot tell ; but I am sure it will me. But 
call me ungrateful if you will, I am not satisfied. For 
the first ten minutes after I received your image I was 
in raptures, and commended the painter to the skies. 
The next ten, when I had perused it about two thou- 
sand times, I began to sigh, and feel a miss of something 
that paint cannot express; in short, I began to find 
that unless a picture could be made to speak and think, 
it can convey but a very poor idea of you at best : and 
now that I have been in possession of it a lull half hour, 
and have examined it about a million of times, I feel 
that the faint ideas it gives me of von serve only to put 
me in mind that, whilst I am gazing at the copy, the 
original is far, far from my sight. And is this the re- 
turn, you will say, for having so generously given you 
what yon had not the assurance to ask for, and for 
having shown you that I not only thought of you when 
you were absent, but wished you to think of me ? No, 
my charming Harriet, it is not the return I make to 
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all these unmerited favours; I have every grateful 
sense of them that it is possible for man to have. But 
I only now am telling you the real sentiments of my 
heart, merely to show you how honest a heart it is, 
which can confess even its own weakness and unrea- 
sonableness to you. In short, it does not signify to 
disguise the truth : give me any thing but yourself, 
and I shall still be dissatisfied. — I am now writing at 
Mrs. Stapleton's lodgings. The vain thing is now 
under the hands of her frisseur, who is twisting and 
twirling her hair into five thousand strange shapes, in 
order for her to make conquests at the opera to-night. 
She is forced to take up with nie by way of escorte, 
though she says you have absolutely spoiled me for a 
slave ; that I have not a civil thing left for any other 
woman ; and that at the very instant that I am so happy 
as to enjoy a t6te-a-t6te with her, I am, in my heart, 
wishing her in Suffolk ; and there I am almost afraid 
she says but too true ; for I fear my cause will go on 
but poorly till my counsel arrives. She thinks she 
has found out a plea in my favour, which may have 
weight with the court ; for my part, I think it is a dis- 
honest reckoning ; but if a man was to bar his counsel 
all the chicane of the law, he might as well pve up his 
cause at once ; so let her make the best of it I have 
some thoughts of passing a few weeks at the hall, by 
way of having some business to fill up that time which 
will hang so heavily on my hands. The Barkers have 
promised me their company, and Norris returns with 
us to town as soon as the holidays are over. Surely, 
surely, by that time the cause may be decided in my 
favour, or at least be in such a train that I need no 
longer play at bo-peep, like a rat behind a wainscot ; 
but may step out boldly, and acknowledge to all the 
world how nigh an honour I esteem it to have the 
Jiberty of subscribing myself, 

Your most devoted humble servant, 
C. Beviluj. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Conversation Pieces upon Head Dresses, Propriety, and 
various other Matters. 

Sir Charles bad just finished his letter when Mrs. 
Stapleton entered the room, with a head very different 
from that with which she left it. " Pray, madam," 
said Sir Charles, " may I beg the favour of the name 
of your head?"-—" This, sir, said she, " i&untetede 
mouton.'*—" Pardon me," replied be, " the air it gives 
von has so little of the sheepish in it, that I should never 
have imagined it" — " Now, my dear Sir Charles," 
cried she, " you are going to run on with a string of 
commonplace observations about nature and beauty, 
and all that ; now you must know there is nothing I 
hate so much as an argument which I cannot contra- 
dict, and therefore if you please I will allow you, that 
all you can say against this preposterous fashion is very 
sensible and very natural; but then you must allow 
me, that I have a right to be foolish and unnatural if I 
like it." — " But a woman of your sense/'— said Sir 
Charles. " That's very true/* replied she, " but I 
never yet met with a woman who had sense enough to 
go directly contrary to the fashion. Besides, what a 
vain wretch must I be to think the whole town fools 
but myself! I assure you, Sir Charles, I think it is a 
great presumption in little' folks to pretend to have 
fashions of their own. If I was a duchess, I might con- 
sult reason, and sense, and inclination, and should have 
my due praise for it ; but as I am poor Emily Staple- 
ton, if I consult any thing but the fashion, I snail only 
be called an affected fool, and laughed at for pretend- 
ing to think for myself, when my betters are contented 
to let their milliners and mantuamakers think for 
them." — " It is very true," replied Sir Charles, " I 
had forgot that I settled it with myself the other night, 
that no one had a right to have more sense and reason 
than the world choose to allow them." — The coach 
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being by this time arrived, they both stepped into it j 
and having dispatched a multitude of business, Sir 
Charles brought Mrs. Stapleton home again, and took 
his leave, promising to attend her in the evening. 

He came about six o'clock, and Mrs. Stapleton inr 
troduced him to his cousin, Lady Mary Warren. She 
was a widow of about forty ; agreeable in her person, 
but had a gravity in her air which Sir Charles mistook 
for melancholy ! he soon found it was only a tincture 
of prudery in her character, which threw a little re- 
serve into her behaviour to strangers, which however 
wore off by degrees, till it quite disappeared. " Sir 
Charles/ said Mrs. Stapleton, " I have been telling 
Lady Mary that you and I had settled it this morning, 
that it was impossible to set the world at defiance ; and 
she will have it, that I have been doing that very 
thing, in going about with you a whole day in your 
coach, without some chaperon or other, to save appear- 
ances. I tell her, if I was a young girl indeed, it 

might not be so prudent ; but an old widow" " A 

young widow, you mean," said Lady Mary, " But, 

ray dear Stapleton, did not you promise me that you 
would not call Sir Charles in to your assistance in this 
argument?' — "You suppose then," said Mrs. Staple- 
ton, " that he must necessarily be on my side of the 
question?"—" Or I dare sav," replied Sir Charles, 
" ber ladyship would think I little deserved the honour 
you did me : but even setting that aside, I am afraid, 
madam, I must have been against your ladyship in this 
argument. I cannot think the world is come to such 
a pass that a man and woman cannot go in the same 
carnage without an imputation of some criminal con- 
nexion."—." The world, Sir Charles," said Lady Mary, 
" is very censorious."—" It is, madam," replied Sir 
Charles; "but I have observed that even the most 
censorious people choose to have probability on their 
side, and that a lady's character cannot have been free 
from blemish, which a slight random imputation, un- 
supported by any concurrent circumstances, can affect. 
It requires, madam, a very great degree of assurance 
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to make an attack upon an unblemished character." — 
" But, Sir Charles, said Lady Mary, " is it a rare 
thing to meet with people who have that degree, or 
every degree of assurance V — "And how, madam," 
said Sir Charles, " will your ladyship permit me to 
ask, are the insinuations of such people to be guarded 
against ? Does your ladyship imagine that going three 
in a coach will do it? People cannot live by threes ; 
and if they could, I am afraid it would be no difficult 
matter to find third persons who might be of very little 
restraint — "Do you think then, Sir Charles," said 
Lady Mary, "that appearances are quite to be neg- 
lected ?"— " Why, madam," replied he, " I hate all 
general rules: but with regard to criminal appear- 
ances, I cannot help thinking, that if people would 
seriously make a point of living to their own hearts 
and consciences, and of never doing any thing to re- 
proach themselves for, they would very seldom meet 
with the reproach of the world." — " I hope," said Mrs. 
Stapleton, " that you will both allow that I have held 
my tongue a long time ; and now I will venture to ask 
a question, Do we intend to go to the opera to-night? 
because if we* do, it is high time to go. — " You are 
very impertinent," said Lady Mary, " for in five minutes 
more Sir Charles would have convinced me that every 
body may do anv thing that has no harm in it" — 
" Well then," said Mrs. Stapleton, " as a proof that 
you are well nigh brought over, and as there are three 
of us, I hope you will give his coach leave to carry us, 
and send your chairmen home, or else I shall certainly 
be tempted to go with him by myself." Lady Mary 
said she had no objection ; and so they went off soci- 
ably together. The conversation was renewed in the 
coach. " For my part," said Sir Charles, " I ask par- 
don, ladies ; but I am very much of opinion that young 
ladies are in more danger from great intimacies with 
their own sex, than from any general intercourse with 
ours."—" So !" said Mrs. Stapleton. " I am really of 
Sir Charles's opinion," said Lady Mary, " for I am 
sure I know ladies who, amongst themselves, entertaia 
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each other with such conversations, as none of them 
would bear from the other sex, and I believe but few 
men would dare to enter into with any ladies who kept 
up the appearance of modesty." — " Upon my word/' 
cried Mrs. Stapleton, "you have done finely by your own 
nest." — " I know, Stapleton," said Lady Mary, " you 
think me an intolerable prude; but I am convinced 
that there is not a more dangerous kind of acquaint* 
ance, for young women, than that of some married 
ladies, who have, in their intercourse wkh the world, 
more discretion than virtue. I could point out to you 
many such, who form intimacies with young women, 
in the course of which they lay aside that discretion, 
which as it is not founded in virtue, is only put on 
when they think there is a necessity for it, and by rais- 
ing their curiosity, and inflaming their passions, leave 
them an easy prey to the next attack." By this time 
the coach stopped at the opera-house door, and it was 
very well it did, or Lady Mary's zeal against the in- 
discreet part of her own sex, might have hurried her 
into some concessions, which would not have been so 
much to their credit. 

Nothing very material passed at the opera, except 
an observation of Mrs. Stapleton's, " that a musical 
man is the worst companion in the world at a musical 
entertainment." Sir Charles set the ladies down at 
Mrs. Stapleton's lodgings, and having begged her to 
let him hear from her as soon as she arrived in Suffolk, 
took his leave, and went home, determined, to set out 
the next morning for the hall, whither the Barkers 
were to accompany him. 
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BOOK V. 



CHAP. I. 
CASTLE BUILDING: 



Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can at once 

surrender itself to illusions which cheat expectation and 
sorrow of their weary moments, 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey, 

Goddess of golden dreams, whose magic power 
Sheds smiles of joy o'er Misery's haggard race, 

And lavish strews the visionary flower, 

To deck life's dreary paths with -transient grace. 

I woo thee, Fancy, from thy fairy cell, 

Where, 'midst the endless woes of human kind, 

Wrapt in ideal bliss, thou lovest to dwell, 
And sport in happier regions uncon fined. 

Deep sunk, O Goddess ! in thy pleasing trance, 
Oft let me seek yon low sequester' d vale, 

Whilst Wisdom's self shall steal a sidelong glance, 
And smile contempt — bnt listen to thy tale. 

Alas ! how little do her votaries guess 

Those rigid truths, which learned fools revere, 

Serve but to prove, O bane to happiness ! 
Our joys delusive, but our woes sincere. 

Be theirs to search where clustering roses grow, 
Touching each sharp thorn's point, to prove how 
keen; 

Be mine to trace their beauties as they blow, 
And catch their fragrance where they blush unseen. 
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Haply my path may lie through barren vales, 
Where niggard Fortune all her sweets denies ; 

Even there shall Fancy scent the ambient gales, 
And scatter flowerets of a thousand dyes. 

Nor let the worldling scoff: be his the task 

To form deep schemes — and monrn his hopes be- 
tray 'd ; 

Be mine to range unseen, 'tis all I ask, 
And frame new worlds beneath the silent shade. 

To look beyond the views of wealth and pride, 
Bidding the mind's eye range without control, 

Through wild, ecstatic day-dreams, far and wide, 
To bring returns of comfort to the soul. 

To bid groves, hills, and lucid streams appear, 
The gilded spire, arch'd dome, and fretted vault; 

And sweet society be ever near, 
Love, ever young, and friends without a fault. 

I see entranced the gay conceptions rise, 
My harvests ripen, and my white flocks thrive ; 

And still as Fancy pours her large supplies, 
I taste the godlike happiness to give. 

To check the patient widow's deep-fetch'd sighs, 
And shield her infant from the north-blast rude ; 

To bid the sweetly-glistening tear arise, 
Which swims in the glad eye of gratitude. 

To join the artless maid and honest swain, 
Where fortune rudely bars the way to joy ; 

To ease the tender mother's anxious pain, 

And guard, with fostering hand, her darling boy. 

To raise up modest merit from the ground, 
And send the' unhappy smiling from my door; 

To spread content and cheerfulness around, 
And banquet on the blessings of the poor. 

Delicious dream ! how oft beneath thy power, 
Thus lightening the sad load of other's woe, 

I steal from rigid fate one happy hour, 
Nor feel I want the pity I bestow. 
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Delicious dream ! how often dost thou give 
A gleam of bliss, which truth would bat destroy ; 

Oft dost thou bid my drooping heart revive, 
And catch one cheerful glimpse of transient joy. 

And O how precious is that timely friend, 
Who checks affliction in her dread career ! 

Who knows distress well knows that he may lend 
One hoar of life, who stops one rising tear. 

O, bat for thee, long since the hand of Care 
Had mark'd with livid pale my farrow'd cheek ; 

Long since the shivering grasp of cold Despair 
Had chill 'd my heart, and taught it how to break. 

For, ah ! Affliction steals with trackless flight ; 

Silent the stroke she gives, but not less keen : 
And bleak Misfortune, like an eastern blight, 

Sheds black destruction, though it flies unseen. 

O come then, Fancy, and with lenient hand 

Dry my moist cheek, and smooth my farrow'd brow ; 

Bear me o'er smiling tracts of Fairy land, 
And give me more than Fortune can bestow. 

Mix'd are her boons, and chequer 'd all with ill, 
Her smiles, the sunshine of an April morn, 

The cheerless valley skirts the gilded bill, 
And latent storms in every gale are borne. 

Give me thy hope, which sickens not the heart ; 

Give me thy wealth, which has no wings to fly ; 
Give me the pride thy honours can impart ; 

Thy friendship give me, warm in poverty. 

Give me a wish the worldling may deride, 
The wise may censure, and the proud may hate ; 

Wrapt in thy dreams to lay the world aside, 
And snatch a bliss beyond the reach of fate ! 
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CHAP. II. 



The Party arrive at Stoney Stratford. Meet a Stranger 
there, and go to the Play. 

Sir Charles's postcoach, containing the two Mr. Bar- 
kers, Mrs. Barker, and himself, set ont for the hall in 
reasonable time the next morning ; and as Sir Charles 
was not at present engaged in any pursuit which ac- 
cording to bis notions could, justify going post, he pro- 
posed sleeping on the road ; which, as his house was 
bat seventy miles from London, astonished young 
Barker, and delighted his father. 

" How much pleasanter and easier," said the young 
man, " it is to travel post ! I wonder, Sir Charles, you 
don't prefer it" — " So don't I," said the elder. " A 
merciful man is merciful to bis beast As I do not 
much believe in Pythagoras's transmigration scheme, 
I cannot wish thee a post-horse, Jere; but for one cold, 
bleak, finger-squeezing night, I do wish thou wast a 
postboy; we should then hear whether the wonder 
would not be, that any body could think of travelling 

S»st" The young man was a little confounded ; Mrs. 
arker sighed: her reflections possibly led her to 
times when such a wish might have had some proba- 
bility of being accomplished. The old gentleman 
translated her sigh, and was sensible that it reproached 
him for having raised painful ideas in her mind : he 
felt that it needed an apology ; he took her hand, and 
with a look of kindness put it to his lips. She was as 
quick at translation as he, and resumed her usual 
gaiety in an instant — Good company upon the road 
makes always the shortest cut: no wonder therefore 
that our party thought the day's journey to Stoney 
Stratford almost as expeditiously performed as if they 
had travelled post. They arrived in good time, and 
having ordered tea, the gentlemen strolled into the yard. 
" And what parts do you usually perform?" said a 
voice which issued from behind a barn-door, and which 
was far from being unknown to Sir Charles and young 
Barker. " Why, sir," said Answer, with a broad Irish 
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accent, "I am reckoned excellent in low comedy ; 
Jere Sneak, Abel Drugger, Scrub, and Justice Midas, 
In tragedy I perform whatever the master of the com- 
pany bids me, with pretty equal success." — " And 
what," said Question, " may you earn a night by play- 
ing the fool ?' — " Sometimes," returned Answer, '• five 
shillings, and sometimes as many pence." — " And for 
this," said Question, " you have left your trade f — 
" Yes, sir," said Answer ; " but I have the comfort of 
being an honest man now, which I found, if I was de- 
termined to be in business, I could not be, and earn 
five farthings a night." — " But then," said Question, 
" you had not the chance of being whipped for a vaga- 
bond V 1 — " The more's the pity, said Answer, " that 
I should have less chance of being whipped when 1 
was a rogue, than I have now that I am reasonably 
honest. But to say the truth, I did not leave my trade, 
sir, it left me ; I broke, sir." — " What business was 
you in?" said Question. *' I was a haberdasher, sir," 
returned Answer, " and was in a pretty good way ; 
but I married a handsome wife, and I loved drinking 
and gaming, and she, I am afraid, loved every other 
vice, so that in a little time she ran away from me, and 
I ran away from my creditors. I had always a turn 
for playing the fool, so I made a bold push, and going 
up to London, I offered myself first to Mr. Garrick, 
and be told me I would not do ; then I went to the 
other Jioose, and they told me the samp ; and then I 
went to Mr. Foote, and happening to hesitate a little 
in my speech, he told me he had had enough of stut- 
tering Irishmen already ; and then I went to sing at 
Sadler's Wells, and there the audience told me I would 
not do; and then I went back to the first theatre, 
and begged to be employed as a mute, or any thing; 
but finding I could write and read, they took compas- 
sion on me, and employed me" " To lay the books 

in the orchestra," interrupted young Barker, joining 
the party, " and there you got drunk, and put us all 
out, by laying out Midas instead of Harlequin Ranger, 
and so you got kicked out of the house, and what be- 
came of you afterwards, we shall hear by and by : but 
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first I must introduce Mr. Norris (for Question was no 
other) to my father." The meeting between these two, 
in a place and manner so unexpected, took off from the 
solemnity which would have otherwise attended it; 
but not from the cordial friendship of it. Mr. Barker 
in a few words expressed the obligations he had to 
Mr. Norris, and the happiness he felt in an opportunity 
of being personally known to one who, by espousing 
the cause of his son so warmly, had contributed so 
much to the happiness of the whole family, the rest of 
the party felt that joy which every one can so easily 
conceive at a meeting between people in their situa- 
tion. All this time poor Answer stood up in one cor- 
ner in the utmost astonishment, endeavouring in vain 
to guess who that gentleman could be who knew so 
much of his concerns. " And what became of you 
afterwards?" said young Barker. Answer made a low 
bow : " Why, really, sir," said he, " since that time I 
have lived a sort of a kind of a strolling life, sometimes 
with one company, sometimes with another. I seldom 
stay lori£ indeed in a company, because as I am pretty 
much given to living upon trust, when they who do 
know me will not trust me any longer, I am obliged to 
have recourse to them who do not. Your honour seems 
to have had some knowledge of me, possibly you may 
have been no stranger to this part of my character ; if 
your honour has any demand upon me, you could not 
make it at a worse time." — f * You need not be afraid, 
sir," said young Barker : " at the time I knew you, 
there was but little danger of any body's running in 
my debt ; at present the case is altered ; so if you will 
accept of this for old acquaintance sake, T promise you 
before this company never to expect it of you again." 
Answer made a low bow: "Who you are, sir," said 
he, "I am sure T shall not presume to inquire ; it is 
sufficient for me that you are the most honourable gen- 
tleman I ever met with. If your honours will favour 
us with your company to night, we will do our best to 
entertain you. We are to play the Orphan, and as it 
is for the benefit of our first actress, she and I are to 
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danoe a hornpipe after the second act, and I am to sing 
the Cries of London after the play."—" Surely," said 
old Barker, " yon don't suit your entertainments well 
to the solemnity of the play." — " O, sir," replied he, 
" Contrast, contrast is the beauty of a performance." 

The company smiled, and promising to be at the 
theatre in the evening, adjourned to their tea. — Mrs. 
Barker was equally surprised and pleased to meet 
Mr. Norris, as, next to her husband, he was the man. in 
the world for whom she had the greatest esteem : and 
old Mr. Barker could not help renewing his acknow- 
ledgments to him upon his expressing his joy at seeing 
his daughter, which was very great, for she had gained 
his esteem and veneration by the most engaging of all 
virtues, patient resignation under unmerited ill usage. 
Sir Charles was not sorry to interrupt a conversation 
which was taking too tender a turn, by inquiring of 
Mr. Norris how things went on at the hall. " Why 
troth," replied he, " bad enough I believe for you, 
though well enough for me: because as you have a 
good house already, and I had a very bad one, I chose 
to make them cover mine in before they set about 
making any alterations in yours; by which means they 
are not so forward in your improvements as possibly 
you might expect : but as yours is chiefly inside work, 
they can go on with it in winter as well as in summer, 
so that every thing will be finished by the spring; 
which, from your late letters, is, I fancy, as soon as 
you will want to come down." Sir Charles signed. 
" You then, Norris," said he, " are quite in order, and 
fit to receive any body who will do you the honour to 
come and sit down with you?" — " Indeed Lam," re- 
plied he, " and if you had not come down now, I do 
believe I should have asked somebody or other, for I 
really begin to be tired of living alone : if yon don't 
marry soon, Sir Charles, I must absolutely marry in 
my own defence." — " Apropos !" said Sir Charles, 
" you are going to be married, Norris; that is, you 
are very much in love, and I believe the lady has no 
great objection to you." — " Indeed !" cried he, " I 
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am heartily glad to hear it. Pray who is this conde- 
scending lady 1 where did we meet?' — " O," said Sir 
Charles, "you never have met yet: people of your 
consequence do all these things by proxy, and as I am 
agent for you both, it is bard if I cannot make you 
agree." — "Why, this is better and better," replied 
Norris: " to have a wife found out, courted, and all 
ready to one's hands, is the cleverest thing in the world ; 
only let me know before you fix the day, because this 
is absolutely the best coat I have to my back, and it 
begins to look dingy." Sir Charles promised he would 
at least do that, and having by this time finished their 
tea, they adjourned to the play. 

The company came in but slowly, and the play was 
not likely to begin till at least an hour after the time 
mentioned in the bills ; and as one blind fiddler, who 
played two tnnes and a bit, was not likely to afford 
them much amusement, Mr. J. Barker had a mind for 
a little more conversation with his friend the actor. 
He therefore dispatched the fiddler's boy to call Mr. 
Bond ; Mr. Bond was dressing for Chamont ; but as 
he had nothing more to do, than to shake a little flour 
into his hair, and tie a black crape round the sleeve of 
his reddish coat by way of apology for black waistcoat 
and breeches, the wardrobe not allowing red ones, he 
soon appeared. The figure he made, considering him 
as Chamont, was ridiculous enough, for he was near 
forty years of age, very fat and awkward, which ap- 
pearance, set off with a strong brogue in his pronun- 
ciation, agreed very ill with the idea of a polite gal- 
lant young officer. Young Barker took the liberty to 
tell him that he thodght he might have played Acasto 
better. " Yes, sir," said he, " but that part has been 
long in keeping by an old woman, who has belonged 
to the company many years, and who does not care to 
part with it." — " A. woman !" exclaimed Mrs. Barker. 
" Yes, madam," replied he, " our company is but thin, 
and we are often obliged to put sex out of the ques- 
tion in casting our plays : last night I played Queen 
Elizabeth, and the old woman the Earl of Essex. If 
your ladyship pleases to look over this bill, you will 
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find that we don't stand much upon such trifles." Mrs. 

Barker took the bill, and read as follows : 

At the Theatre in Stoney Stratford, 

This present Wednesday, 

Will be performed a Concert of Music 

Between the Acts of the Concert will be given, gratis, 

a Tragedy, called 

the 
ORPHAN; 

* OR, 

THE UNHAPPY MARRIAGE. 

Acasto, by Mrs. Burton. 

Castalio, by Mr. Harris. 

Polydore, by Miss Ackman. 

Chamont, by Mr. Bond, 

With the Cries of London. 

Chaplain, by Mrs. Ford. 

Page, by Mr. Harris, Sen. 

Serina, by Mrs. Johnson. 

And Monimia, by Mrs. Bond. 

With a Hornpipe. 

To begin at Seven o'Clock, more or less. 

" Is your lady, sir, an actress in this Company V said 
Mrs. Barker. " Humph ! No, madam," replied Mr. 
Bond ; " this is a lady who chooses to conceal ber own 
name, and so does me the honour to go by mine." — 
By this time the valet de theatre had lighted twelve of 
the fifteen tallow candles, and the fiddler had begun 
what was called the last music, which indeed might as 
well have been called the first, as he had continued to 
torment his original two tunes and a bit without inter- 
mission, from the time he began. And now the cur- 
tain drew on one side, and Mr. Bond took his leave, in 
order to perform the part of prompter till he was 
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Wanted on the stage : by which occupation he might 
be said to be the principal performer, as he repeated 
the whole of every part in so distinct and audible a 
tone, that the performers on the stage strutted his 
echoes; only Miss Ackman^in Polydore, came after 
him an octave above, which gave the effect of a man 
and his wife singing ballads on each side of a street. 

-Every thing went on smooth and well, till Cha- 

mont was wanted on the stage : the office of prompter 
being then transferred to the candle-snuffer, it often 
happened that when an actor was at a loss, which was 
the case every other line, the unfortunate prompter 
was more so ; for though they repeated very ill, he 
read much worse. The effects this produced were, 
very diverting, as the actors and prompter were fre- 
quently all at cross purposes through a whole scene. 
At last, Miss Ackman was quite out of patience, and 
finding that she could not go on by herself, and that 
the prompter could not assist her, she chose to act up 
to her assumed character, and catching hold of the 
poor prompter by the, collar, she dragged him upon 
the stage, kicked him out on the other side, and 
snatching the book out of his hand, proceeded to read 
her part through with great composure. 

Sir Charles and his company thought they had seen 
as good a scene as they should see, and so retired to 
their supper, which was by this time waiting for them. 



CHAP. III. 

Sir Charles arrives at the Hall, and finds his Neighbours 
under a great Mistake, A Comparison. The Mistake 
propagated. The Mistake rectified. 
Mr. J. Barker being the first who was stirring in the 
morning, entered into another conversation with his 
friend the actor, whom he found in the barn, tacking 
some white paper lace upon an old brown coat, and an 
older blue waistcoat, in which he was to play Sir No- 
velty Fashion the succeeding evening. He found him 
a very facetious fellow, and in the half hour's conver- 
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sation which he had with him, till he was summoned 
to breakfast, he learned not only the player's own ad- 
ventures, but those of his wife too ; which, to say the 
truth, were the more extraordinary of the two, as she 
had been engaged in many scenes of life worth re- 
lating. Mr. Barker observed to hhn, that it was rather 
extraordinary that a man so well qualified to be ber 
historian, should ever think of being- her husband. 
" Alas ! sir," replied Be, " I knew -nothing of the 
worst of her pranks till very lately : when I married her, 
I thought she was nothing worse than a great man's 
cast-off mistress." — " What is become of her!" said 
Mr. Barker. " I really do not kndw, sir," replied he, 
" and that is my misfortune; for if I could but find 
her, and persuade her to join the company, we should 
get money enough ; for she has so much impudence, 
and so good a command of her features, to say nothing 
of a special strong voice, as heaven knows, and I know, 
that I am convinced she would make a capital actress. 
But I fear she has too good friends." — " Is that a 
thing to be feared?" said Mr. Barker.—" Yes, sir," 
replied be, " a man in general has no worse enemies 
than his wife's friends, especially if she happens to be 
handsome." Mr. Barker laughed, and telling hhn 
that he hoped he might find more friends, and his wife 
fewer, returned to his company. 

The party arrived safe at the hall by dinner, amidst 
the acclamations of tenants, and ringing of bells. Never 
was a landlord more truly beloved in a parish than Sir 
Charles. He was therefore not at all surprised to find 
his neighbours and tenants collected to receive him 
with a cheerfulness in their looks arising from the plea- 
sure of seeing their landlord and the hopes of a barrel 
of ale : but he found this extraordinary concourse and 
glee arose from another cause. A confused rumour 
had been spread abroad that Sir Charles was going to 
be married, and one of the young farmers having seen 
the coach the evening before at Stratford, rode for- 
ward in a great hurry, and arriving at the' blacksmith's 
shop, where several of the neighbours were assembled 
upon various occasions, reported that he had seen Sir 
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Charles's coach at Stratford, with two gentlemen in it, 
and as fine a lady as ever the sun shone upon, " Ten 
to one it is his wife," said one. — " like enough/' said 
a second. — " Is Sir Charles married V* said a third.— 
" Yes, and my lady is coming with him now," said a 
fourth. And so, as the business of getting a horse shod, 
a ploughshare mended, a new link to a bucket, a scythe 
ground, or playing at quoits, makes the blacksmith's 
shop the general rendezvous of a parish in an evening, 
the affair was settled in an instant ; and a resolution 
taken to ring the bells, and huzza Sir Charles and his 
bride down to the house ; where they hoped to drink 
their healths, and wish them joy. They were a good 
deal disappointed at finding that their conjectures were 
ill grounded ; but upon the best part of their hopes 
being accomplished by the appearance of the ale, their 
disappointment began to wear off, and by the evening 
quite disappeared. — The mistake afforded some diver- 
sion in the family, though they would have been glad 
to have had it end there. But unfortunately Mr. 
Poundem the apothecary happening to ride by the 
church just as the ringers were coming out of the 
belfry, he stopped his horse to ask what they had been 
ringing for, and was informed that Sir Charles Beville 
had brought his lady down. The mischief was done : 
it was as easy to stop the contents of a musket after the 
trigger was pulled, as to stop the progress of a report 
when once Mr. Poundem had got hold of it. Sir 
Charles's good genius however did his best, by sug- 
gesting to Mr. Poundem that he ought to take the 
earliest opportunity of paying his respects to the new 
married couple; that possibly Lady Beville might 
some time or other have occasion for him ; that now 
Sir Charles would probably reside more in the coun- 
try, and with an increase of family, and that therefore 
be could not be too early in paying his compliments. 
In vain were all these suggestions, the pleasure of car- 
rying the news first to Lord Timon's outweighed them 
all. And indeed with reason ; for there was no part 
of his skill which brought him in so much custom as 
his abilities in news carrying; for which reason h** 
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dealt more in news than in any other drug. He knew 
ten times more than any one else in the country ; and 
he told ten times more than he knew ; and it turned to 
excellent account Agues and sore throats might find 
him employment in the spring and autumn ; but cu- 
riosity he found was an epidemical disease, which re- 
quired his assistance all the year round. " I>octor t 
what's good for a fever V was a question confined to 
a few ; but, " Doctor, what newsr was in every one's 
mouth ; and he took care accordingly to be at least as 
well qualified to answer the one as the other. — In ge- 
neral, whether in town or country, an apothecary in 
good practice is the archetype of his own great funnel. 
Whatever he receives from one vessel he delivers a 
little filtered into another ; and though he has little or 
nothing in himself, by frequent using he gets a smack 
and flavour as it were of whatever was poured through 
him last, and retains it till it is washed out by some- 
thing else. They differ only in two respects; first, 
that the funnel receives in large quantities, and pours 
out by degrees ; whereas the apothecary receives by 
degrees, and pours out by wholesale. ^ Secondly, that 
the funnel can only pour out what it receives, and 
sometimes not so much ; whereas the apothecary pours 
out not only all that was poured in, but frequently a 
great deal more. These two circumstances being ex- 
cepted, your apothecary is a funnel. Our funnel 

arrived at Lord Timon's just as the chaplain was saying 

grace. " Name be praised." — " Amen Sir Charles 

Seville's married," cried Funnel without stop or 
breath between. 

By great ill luck for Sir Charles, and by as good for 
Poundem, there happened to be great deal of company 
assembled at Lord Timon's ; so that, " Is he V — " Is 
he really V — " Is he indeed V issued from forty mouths. 
Unfortunately for Funnel, " To whom V succeeded 
from as many. Nothing with regard to this had been 
poured in ; but, as something must come out, be could 
only say, " A lady from London :" which being far 
from satisfying the curiosity of any one preseut, each 
person determined to send a card of congratulation 
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the next morning, in hopes of learning from the ser- 
vants something about the new Lady Beville. 

" I suppose she was a great fortune/' said an old 
lady with two handsome daughters, without much else 
to recommend them. " Or a great beauty," said a 
yonng lady, whose eyes had got a trick of looking after 
each other. " Some young thing or other," said Miss 
Autumn, with a toss of her head. All which observa- 
tions translated into plain Englisji, amounted to no 
more than — " I think Sir Charles might as well have 
had me." 

Sir Charles was all this time enjoying the innocent 
mistake of his neighbours, little suspecting that he 
should hear any more of it; but, in the morning, when 
he entered, the breakfast room, he found Norris and 
young Barker enjoying themselves over several cards, 
which, so great was the impatience of some good ladies 
in the neighbourhood to bear who it was that Sir 
Charles bad preferred to their daughters and nieces, 
had arrived before any body was stirring, with, congra- 
tulations and how d'yes. Sir Charles could not help 
joining in the laugh, till he found them come thicker 
and faster, and then be began to think somebody or 
other had been very impertinent. However, he was 
sufficiently revenged upon the author of all this blun- 
der, for, upon setting them all right, poor Poundem 
was so abased for a lying historian, that for the next 
month nobody put any more faith in him than in the 
Brussels Gazette. 



CHAP. IV. 

What passed at Sir Harry Clayton 1 s after the Arrival of 
Mrs. Stapleton. 

Whilst Sir Charles is employed in feasting bis te- 
nants, and distributing his Christmas benefactions of 
coals, beef, bread, beer, great coats, and flannel petti- 
coats, to the poor people, we will just take a trip 
across the couutry, reader, and see what is going for- 
ward at Sir Harry Clayton's. 
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By the time Mrs. Stapleton arrived, the whole fa- 
mily had their grievances ready to lay before her : for, 
as she was the common friend of the family, every part 
of it flew to ber for advice, or consolation, or pity, or 
congratulation, jnst as the case happened to be. When 
they had any thing to complain of against the rest of 
the world, which affected them jointly as a family, 
they generally came to her open mouthed all together : 
but when, which was much oftener the case, they had 
any reason to complain of each other, they endeavoured 
separately to £et her into corners, and each used every 
possible contrivance to influence her judgment in their 
favour. The present grievances were of this cast. 
Lady €layton wanted to complain of Sir Harry ; Sir 
Harry of Sir Isaac ; Sir Isaac of Miss Clayton ; and 
Miss Clayton of every body. Mrs. Stapleton arrived 
about noon ; as soon therefore as she had been received 
and welcomed in form, she retired to dress for dinner 
of course. Miss Clayton attended her to her apart- 
ment, and by that means got the start: nor did she 
neglect her opportunity. " O my dear Stapleton/' 
cried she before she bad got her hand off the lock of 
the door, "how have I been tormented since I saw 
you !"— " Probably," replied Mrs. Stapleton, " von 
don't approve of Sir Isaac's style of making love. — 
" Making love, my dear," returned Miss Clayton, " he 
makes nothing but faces : he is too proud to make love, 
and too insolent even to ask a favour: he seems to 
think no woman can have the assurance to refuse him ; 
and when he does vouchsafe to speak, it is only to set 
forth his own importance, and to make it appear how 
great an honour he does me in preferring me to so 
many ladies who would be ready to ask him if they 
dared. This is a language you know which young 
ladies are but little used to, and if I pluck up courage 
enough to tell him so, or pretend to demur a little 
upon the point, the wretch flies into a fit of the sol lens, 
bounces away to my mother-in-law, says I use him 
like a dog, won't speak a word all the rest of the day ; 
and then it must be the work of the whole family to 
bring him into temper again; and this is a lover, for- 
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sooth !"— " I am most heartily glad of it," replied 
Mrs. Stapleton ; " every thing goes on just as I would 
wish. How does Sir Harry like this method of making 
love?'-—" Why, to say the troth," replied Miss Clay- 
ton, " be begins to be a litle sick of his son-in-law ; for 
Sir Isaac and he have very frequent and very long dis- 
putes about the advantages of family ; in which Lady 
Clayton is forced to moderate as well as she can, or I 
verily believe it would have come to a quarrel long 
ago. I ventured once or twice to complain to my fa- 
ther of his behaviour, and he seemed to listen to me, 
and even to have some thoughts of breakiug with him ; 
but unfortunately my lady had the address, in their 
next conversation, to suggest the probability of Sir 
Isaac's being prevailed on to purchase a barony, which 
undid in an instant all that I had been labouring at for 
several days."—" That was a fetch/' said Mrs. Staple- 
ton, " rather above the usual contrivance of her lady- 
ship ; but 1 think we may be able to overrule that" — 
" O my dear Stapleton, said Miss Clayton, " all my 
hopes of comfort are in you." — " Well, well," replied 
she, " don't be discouraged ; every thing mast go as 
we would have it ; in the mean time there is some- 
thing to keep up your spirits." — " A letter!" cried 
Miss Clayton. " Cruel Mrs. Stapleton, not to give it 
me in all this time !" Mrs. Stapleton left her friend to 
enjoy her letter by herself, and going down stairs, she 
found Sir Harry walking in the hall, ready to catch 
her before she could reach the drawing room. 

" My dear Mrs. Stapleton," cried he, " you find a 
very distracted family here ; I am sorry to find your 
friend Harriet so set against a match which Lady Clay- 
ton and I have so much at heart for her, and which I 
believe indeed is as good a one as she can expect. We 
must be obliged to you for your mediation in this af- 
fair; she will listen to you more than to any body, I 
know, and — " "I am rather surprised, Sir Harry," 
interrupted Mrs. Stapleton, to find that you are so 
warmly attached to Sir Isaac Rupee. I was aware of 
Lady Clayton's partiality to him ; but I should think, 
if you consider the rank which your daughter has a 
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right to expect to marry into," (Sir Harry hemmed, 
and held up his head) " and compare it with Sir Isaac's,, 
you would not be so eager to promote the alliance : 
his father, sir, I am informed, was but a ticket porter." 
Sir Harry turned pale, and took three steps backwards. 
" A ticket porter f — Gracious heaven !" exclaimed he, 
" a ticket porter!" — " Come, come, Sir Harry," said 
Mrs. Stapleton, " you and I must have a long conver- 
sation upon this subject. I have too great a regard 
for your happiness and Harriet's, as well as for the 
honour of your family, to see you surrounded with 
uncles and cousins in chairmen's great coats and lea- 
ther aprons, without showing you the danger, at least." 
Lady Clayton that instant appearing at the head of the 
stairs, Sir Harry squeezed Mrs. Stapleton's hand, and 
muttering " a ticket porter !" followed her into the 
drawing room. Sir Isaac was already there.^ Sir 
Harry made a slight bow, and flinging himself into a 
chair opposite to Sir Isaac, who was reading a news- 
paper, eyed him from head to foot : the idea of a ticket 
porter stuck to every part of him, and uglied him all 
over. He read a paragraph to the company about 
some change in the administration, and gave his^ opi- 
nion that it was probably true. Sir Harry contradicted 
him flat. How should a ticket porter, thought he, 
know any thing of court business? Miss Clayton en- 
tered the* room, and Sir Isaac, with rather more show 
of gallantry than he was usually guilty of, in order to 
appear well in the eyes of Mrs. Stapleton, advanced a 
few steps, and taking her hand, told her she looked 
charmingly. Sir Harry reddened. " Pray, Miss Clay- 
ton," said he, " do me the favour to fetch my spec- 
tacles out of the next room." What has a ticket porter, 
thought he, to do with my daughter's hand? In short, 
whichever he viewed him, en face, en profile, au devant, 
au derriere, still the idea of a ticket porter stuck to 
him, and uglied him all over. He did not say a thing 
all day that Sir Harry did not contradict : he praised 
the soup at dinner ; diabolical soup, thought Sir Harry, 
but good enough for ticket porters. He complained 
it was cold ; Sir Harry unbuttoned another button of 
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bis waistcoat; thy knot, honest man, thought he, and 
a good load, would warm thee. Sir Harry asked for 
his toast, he gave a lady of the bedchamber : Sir Harry 
blushed ; the Queen's head at a gin shop was the idea 
that struck him. In short, whatever he said or did, 
Sir Harry tacked the knot and white apron to it, and 
treated it accordingly. Mrs. Stapleton, who was the 
only person who had any notion of what passed in Sir 
Harry's mind, watched every turn of his countenance, 
and was rejoiced to find the dose which she had given 
Mm operate as she would have it. After the cloth had 
been removed the usual time, the ladies made a motion 
to retire; but Sir Harry, foreseeing how much he 
should be distressed to keep his temper in a t£te-a-t£te 
with Sir Isaac, opposed it with so much earnestness, 
that they were forced to comply. Lady Clayton in- 
deed was not very difficult to persuade ; for, without 
knowing Sir Harry's fresh cause of disgust, she knew 
their tempers and dispositions to be so opposite, except 
that pride and petulance had a pretty large share in 
the composition of both, that she dreaded a quarrel 
every time they were left by themselves. Mrs. Staple- 
ton and Miss Clayton, who had not the same reasons 
for dreading a rupture between them as Lady Clayton 
had, would have been glad to have given them every 
opportunity; but as Mrs. Stapleton had many other 
incendiary anecdotes to communicate to Sir Harry, she 
thought it might be as well to let things rest till she 
had thoroughly loaded him with intelligence, that the 
explosion, when it happened, might be the more vio- 
lent and effectual. — Never was an appearance of ci- 
vility and good humour kept up with more difficulty 
on all sides, than it was that evening : and had it not 
been for the relief which a pool at quadrille afforded 
them, I know not whether they would have been able 
to carry it through. As it was, the coldness, fre- 
quently approaching very near to rudeness, with 
which Sir Harry treated Sir Isaac, could not pass un- 
noticed even by Lady Clayton, though not the most 
penetrating person in the world. Nor was Sir Isaao 
himself without some suspicions. It was not therefore 
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till after Mrs. Stapleton had five times looked at her 
watch, and ten times complained of being fatigued with 
her journey, that Lady Clayton wonld consent to re- 
tiring to rest. At last, however, upon Mrs. Stapleton's 
ringing for her servant, she was obliged to comply, 
and leave the gentlemen to themselves. She need not 
have been afraid ; they were neither of them in a hu- 
mour for sitting long. Sir Harry was afraid of his 
own temper : Sir Isaac was afraid of something, he 
could not precisely say what, and in a few minutes 
after the ladies were gone he rang for his servant, and 
wished Sir Harry a good night. Sir Harry with much 
coolness retnrned the compliment, and as soon as his 
back was turned he shook his head, resumed his chair, 
and sat with his eyes, fixed upon the fire ; in which atti- 
tude be continued in what is called a brown study, till 
Lady Clayton's bell rang, when he started from his 
reverie, and muttering " A ticket porter !" obeyed the 
summons. " Pray, Sir Harry," said Lady Clayton, as 
he entered the room, " vat has been the matter be- 
tween Sir Isaac and you'!" — " Nothing," replied he. — 
"I am sure," said she, " he has done something to 
offend you, for I never know'd you so rude in my 
whole life as you have been to him to-night." — " He 
never offended me," said Sir Harry, " 'twas his father." 
« — " His father," replied she, " vy, did you know bis 
father?" — " No, nor he neither, most probably," cried 
Sir Harry. " Come, come," said she, " vou have got 
some foolish crotchet in your head now."—" I believe 
I have," returned he ; " for, as Squire Sullen says, it 
aches consumedly ; and so I wish you a good night, 
madam." 

Lady Clayton found there was nothing to be learned 
from him in the temper he was in, so had recourse to 
her pillow and her own conjectures, to help her to the 
cause of the quarrel ; but with as little success. If 
her pillow, however, did not help her to the knowledge 
which she wanted, it helped her to a comfortable nap ; 
in which she had the advantage of Sir Harry, who, 
whenever he attempted to close his eyes, was so haunted 
with porters, chairmen, hackney-coachmen, and all the 
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canaille of- Fleet-ditch, that he got not a Wink of sleep 
that night. — His daughter, whose rest had been dis- 
turbed also, though by a spectre of a more agreeable 
kind, was in the breakfast-room as early as himself the 
next morning ; she happened indeed to be there first, 
and, not unluckily for her, was engaged when he en- 
tered in reading Collins's Peerage, which, together 
with the Court Calendar, always lay in the window. — 
" Don't let me disturb you, my dear," said he, seeing 
her going to lay down the book, " I love to see young 
women usefully employed. You will find there many 
of your illustrious ancestors, which, by the help of the 
table I have drawn up at the end, you may trace with 
their collaterals down to your grandmother, who was 
a Scroop." — " Yes, sir," replied Miss Clayton, " I see 
her father was brother to Lord , and was groom- 
porter to George the First" The circumstance was 
fortunate; it called up all the blood in Sir Harry's 
body into his face. " He was, miss," said he with an 
emotion, the cause of which she could not compre- 
hend ; " and shall the blood of the Scroops and Clay- 
tons, which has run pure and unmixed through the 
veins of the lords of the bed-chamber, vice-chamber- 
lains, grooms of the bed-chamber, masters of the cere- 
monies, and groom-porters, be contaminated with a 
filthy mixture of that puddle which animates ticket- 
porters and fish-women \ Forbid it, Heaven !" — Miss 
Clayton was astonished. Mrs. Stapleton coming in at 
that instant — " Step up, my dear," said Sir Harry to 
Miss Clayton, to Lady Clayton, and ask her if she is 
ready for breakfast, for I am obliged to go to Lord 

L ''s this morning, and I shall be too late. O, ray 

dear Mrs. Stapleton," continued he, " what you told 
me yesterday of this Sir Isaac's descent, has disturbed 
me beyond measure ; I have not had a wink of sleep 
since I saw you. I cannot tell how I shall keep my 
temper with the wretch, and yet I don't know how to 
get rid of him neither." — "I hope, sir," said Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, " you have not given him your absolute pro- 
mise that he shall be your son-in-law." — " Why," 
.returned he, "I must acknowledge Lady Clayton did 
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draw me in to make some such a promise ; but then, Har- 
riet being of age, I could not absolutely engage to make 
ber marry him ; and I hare no other hope than in her 
obstinacy ; for to be sure Lady Clayton and myself are 
both bound to give him all the assistance in our power; 
bnt if she will be obstinate, yon kno w " " O," 
cried Mrs. Stapleton, " if that be all that is wanting, 
I think I can engage for her obstinacy ; for really, Sir 
Harry, yon cannot imagine what a jest it would be to 
all yonr relations, and indeed to all the world, to see 
your daughter, Sir Harry Clayton's daughter, married 
to a man whose father was a porter, and whose brother 
is at this time a cheesemonger in Tooley Street. Think 
of that, sir ; think of yonr daughter in white and silver, 
with a crane-necked chariot, and long-tailed horses, 
setting out to visit her sister in Tooley Street." — u You 
petrify me, madam," cried Sir Harry. — " O, my dear 
sir," cried she, " that is nothing; be has a sister whose 
husband keeps a slop-shop in Crutched-Friars, and 
who actually stands behind the counter herself, serving 
sailors with check shirts, hammocks, and jackets and 
trowsers." — " Mercy upon me!" cried Sir Harry, 
" Mercy upon me! what an escape have I had ! I wm' 
break with him this instant : an impudent scoundrel, 
to have the assurance to think of dragging my Harriet 
to play at Pope Joan and Commerce in Tooley Street 
and Crutcbed Friars!"—" Softly, Sir Harry," said 
Mrs. Stapleton, " give me leave to advise you to go a 
little coolly to work : he at present has the good opi- 
nion of Lady Clayton, and I think it may be as well 
not to exasperate her too much by a sudden quarrel ; 
be so good as to talk a little with her ladyship ; in the 
mean time let matters rest. Sir Isaac, when be finds 
your behaviour to him more cool than usual, will sus- 
pect that his company is not very agreeable here, and 
possibly his pride may take the alarm, and make him 
quit his pretensions of bis own accord, and that will 
save you a- great deal of trouble." — " My dear ma- 
dam," cried Sir Harry, " I am bound to you For ever; 
let me but get rid of this wretch, and I don't care if 
the girl has not another offer this twelvemonth," The 
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rest of the company entering at this jninnte broke off 
the conversation. Whether Sir Isaac bad overheard 
any part of it, or whether he had discovered any thing 
particular in Sir Harry's behaviour, I cannot tell, bat 
he sat swelling in very ill humour during the time of 
breakfast, and hardly vouchsafed an answer to all the 
civil things which Lady Clayton said to him to make 
amends for the coolness of the rest of the company, 
which was, to say the truth, pretty conspicuous. Sir 
Harry, however, told him that he was gotn£ to make a 

morning visit to Lord L , and asked if he would 

favour him with his company; to which he replied, 
" No, sir, I have letters to write of more consequence 
to me than dangling after lords." After breakfast Sir 
Harry went to make his visit, Sir Isaac to write bis 
letters, and the ladies were left to muslin and catgut ; 
which produced the conversation to be found in the 
next chapter. 



CHAP. V. 

A Conversation Piece, 

Mrs. Stapletan. " Dangling after lords !" — What airs 
of importance these purse-proud, new-made gentry give 
themselves ! I dare say that man thinks his money sets 
him above every person in the world who has not so 
much. 

Lady Clayton. Vy, really I think money is the most 
useful thing, and so the most honourable ; but it makes 
some folks prouder than otbersome. Land ! Miss Clay- 
ton, have not you done that poor apron yet? But you 
read so much, it is no vonder your vork goes on so 
slow. If you and Sir Isaac come together, you'll read 
for him and yourself too, for he says he never reads 
any thing but the papers. 

Miss Clayton. I question, madam, whether he can 
read any thing else. 

Lady Clay. Vy I suppose, miss, if be can read them, 
he can read any thing; for there's as bard reading in 
the newspapers as any vere. 
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Mrs. Stop, (stifling a laugh,) Harriet, lend me a 
needle. Von should not undervalue Sir Isaac's edu- 
cation, child ; he was brought up at St Bride's charity 
school, and could read and write and cast accompts 
before Sir Francis Tradewell, the India director, took 
him. 

Lady Clay, Sir Isaac brought up at a charity school! 

Mrs. Stop, Yes, madam, and a very good education 
too for a younger son, considering his father could not 
earn above twelve or fourteen shillings a week. 

Lady Clay, Vy, vat vas his father ? 

Mrs. Stop. A porter, madam. — Harriet, will your 
thimble fit me 1 

Miss Clay, A porter ! — A porter ! 

Lady Clay. Vy then, as sure as you are alive, that vas 
vat Sir Harry meant last night, ven he said be vas'nt 
offended with him, but his father. Veil, 'tis no mat- 
ter, he has money enough now, and may be a lord vea 

he likes. — Pray, miss, lend me your threadpaper 

Your threadpaper, I said, miss, not your huswife : you 
don't know vat you're about. 

Miss Clay. I beg your ladyship's pardon, I was think- 
ing of Sir Isaac in a band, and a brown cap, with an 
orange-coloured riband. 

Lady Clay. No matter vat he vas, miss ; vat he is, 
is the question. 

Mrs. Stap. "Why, as your ladyship says, it is so ; and 
yet spiteful people will be apt to remember, especially 
when there happens to be a good parcel of poor rela- 
tions to put them in mind. By the way, Harriet, you 
will find your dislike to cheese a monstrous inconveni- 
ence; for I question whether your sister in Tooley 
Street has any way into her house but through the 
shop. 

Lady Clay. > For goodness sake, what do 'you 

Miss Clay, ) mean 1 

Mrs. Stap. Ha! ha! ha! Why, did not your lady- 
ship know that Sir Isaac has a brother a cheesemonger 
in Tooley Street? Indeed he has, and four or five great 
nephews at St. Paul's school, who in a year or two 
will be bound apprentices to grocers, tallow-chandlers, 
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and oilmen. I hope, Harriet, you'll deal all amongst 
your relations. 

Miss Clay. These are the connexions your ladyship 
has picked out for me. 

Lady Clay. I protest I never heard of this before. 
I cannot say as I like poor relations, because they 
most be maintained for one's own credit; but one 
family is not so much. 

Mrs. Stop. O, dear madam, this brother's family 
would be nothing as to the matter of maintaining, be- 
cause I hear they are in very good circumstances. 
But there is a sister married to a man who keeps a 
slopshop in Crutched Friars, with a family five times 
as large as the cheesemonger's, who, I am informed, 
can hardly live. Poor things !— Harriet, you wont let 
your nephews and nieces come to the parish. 

Miss Clay. And does Sir Isaac do nothing for them 1 

Mrs.Stap. Not that ever I heard. O, my dear Har- 
riet! possibly you may not have observed that when 
once the idea of money has got possession of a man's 
soul, he is from that instant deaf to every call of gene- 
rosity, liberality, or even humanity ; shut up in him- 
self, he never bestows a thought on the rest of mankind ; 
I never, says he, meddle with other people's concerns. 
Talk to such a man of social endearments, sentimental 
enjoyments, and the happiness arising from the finer 
and more exquisite feelings of the soul, and your lan- 
guage will be as absolutely unintelligible to him, as if 
you spoke Arabic. Dont you remember what La 
Bruyere says 1 Un bon financier ne pleure ni ses amis, ni 
safemme, ni ses enfans. Talk to him, again, of the 
pleasures arising from music, painting, poetry, or any 
of the polite arts, of the satisfaction arising from works 
of genius and imagination, he shakes his head, and calls 
it all loss of time, and hinderance of business. Homer 
and Virgil were, in his opinion, infinitely below Cocker 
and Wingate ; and the only valuable thing ever im- 

EDrted from Italy was the Italian method of book- 
eeping. 

Miss Clay* O, my dear Stapletou, what a character 
have you drawn ! and can your ladyship think the* 
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any advantage can be an equivalent for passing one's 
life with such a man ? 

Lady Clay. Vy really, miss, if, as Mrs. Stapleton 
says, he has such a number of poor relations, I don't 
see as one shall be much the better for his money. 

Mrs. Stop. I wonld not be impertinent, madam, nor 
wish to interfere in the affairs of your family farther 
than I have your ladyship's permission to do ; but the 
regard I have for all parts of it will not suffer me to 
be silent upon this head. Yon cannot imagine, madam, 
the number of inconveniences such an alliance would 
bring upon you. Your ladyship's family has always 
been upon a very respectable footing in the world. 

Lady Clay. Yes, thank God, I never was plagued 
with a poor relation as I know of. 

Mrs. Stop. Sir Harry is on all sides nobly allied ; 
think then, madam, what a triumph it would be to your 
enemies, if you have any, and what a mortification to 
your friends, to hear, on all sides, of your daughter's 
relations, her brothers waiting in the halls of people 
who would otherwise be ashamed of taking place of 
her in any assembly in town ; whilst her nephews are 
running about the town in brown sleeves and leather 
aprons. How would your ladyship like to hear any 
one say, " I don't know how rich or how fine Lady 
Rupee may be ; but I know fcer brother sells me hor- 
rid Cheshire cheese, for which I shall give the rascal 
a good talk the next time I meet him." 

Lady Clay. Vy, to be sure one is apt to talk in that 
way of one's tradesfolk*; and yet trade is a very good 
thing. 

Mrs. Stop. And tradesfolks are very good people, 
madam; only let them keep in their own places, par- 
ticularly the lower class. If Sir Isaac's brother was 
an opulent merchant, it would be another case ; I dont 
know a more useful or a more respectable character. 

Lady Clay. No sure ! 

Mrs. Stap. But really a cheesemonger, and a slop- 
shop, and forty other little trades besides, are not a pro- 
per style of life for your daughter to be thrown into. 

Lady Clay. Indeed I did not think be bad been so 
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low; bat Sir Harry is always so food of lords and 
dukes, and I cannot tell vat, who are generally as poor 
as Job, that I thought it vould be better for Miss Clay- 
ton to have a husband who could lend money, rather 
than one who vould vant to borrow it, and that vas all 
my reason for encouraging Sir Isaac. 

Mrs. Stop. Your ladyship showed much prudence 
in your opinion ; but I dare say you will agree with 
me, that gold may be bought too dear, and that our 
Harriet may meet with a match with which prudence 
may be very well satisfied, without sacrificing every 
other consideration to a regard for money. 

Miss Clay. Believe me, madam, I never will listen 
to any proposal which my father or your ladyship shall 
think imprudent, only let me be delivered from this 
wretch, who is my aversion. 

Lady Clay. I am sure, Miss Clayton, I am far from 
wishing you to accept of any man who would be an 
improper husband for you ; much less should I vish to 
see you surrounded with poor relations in leather 
aprons, as Mrs. Stapleton says : and now there is no 
danger of your having that foolish lord that your papa 
vas so fond of, with whom by the by you might have 
had plenty of poor relations vithout leather aprons, I 
have no particular desire for your having Sir Isaac ; 
but then you must get rid of him yourself, for your 
papa and I have promised to prevail upon yon to have 
nim; but if you von't, you know 

Miss Clay. O, madam, if that is all, I shall very soon 
be able to get rid of him, without troubling your lady- 
ship or my father for any thing but your permission to 
refuse ever listening to him again. 

Sir Isaac just at that instant calling under the win- 
dow, to know if the ladies would not take a little walk 
before they went to dress, put an end to the conver- 
sation : the conclusion of which gave the most sensible 
pleasure to Miss Clayton and her friend. 
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CHAP. VI. . 

A Walk. A fair Riddance. 

The Ban happening to shine remarkably warm for the 
season, the ladies condescended to take a walk with Sir 
Isaac as far as the end of the avenue ; bat the incen- 
diary Stapleton had, by this time, so effectually done 
her business with the whole family, that even Lady 
Clayton could hardly bring herself to behave tolerably 
civil to him. During the walk, therefore, the seem- 
inglv studied neglect with which they all treated him, 
would have piqued a less proud man than Sir Isaac 
They tittered, they whispered, they talked French, 
they winked, they nodded, and, in short, behaved with 
so much indifference, not to say rudeness, that be must 
have had less penetration than even he had, not to have 
seen that it was all premeditated, and that the whole 
family was in a league against him. By the time they 
got to the end of the avenue, which extended near a 
mile from the house, Sir Harry was returning from his 
visit. As soon as he saw them he got out of the cha- 
riot and joined them. 

Sir Isaac having made several unsuccessful efforts to 
join in the conversation, and having hazarded several 
ingenious remarks upon the country, the weather, and 
the wind, without being so fortunate as to procure one 
answer, had that moment taken a resolution to shut 
his luckless mouth for the remainder of the walk ; but 
the arrival of Sir Harry, whose habitual politeness 
generally got the better of his disgusts, prevented his 
putting it in practice. — To behave with equal polite- 
ness to those he esteems and those he despises is the 
part which a courtieT spends his youth in learning, and 
all the rest of his life in performing. Sir Harry had 
long been master of his part, and when the first gust of 
passion or resentment was over, performed it to admi- 
ration. Overnight he had been thoroughly provoked 
at the insolence of Sir Isaac, who, knowing his own 
obscurity, should have the presumption to think of 
introducing himself into his family; and for a few 
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hours his indignation threw him off his guard, and his 
real character got the better of his assumed one. Bat 
in his way to Lord L Yhe had had time to recol- 
lect himself, and having had an opportunity whilst he 
was there of observing the extreme complaisance with 
which his lordship treated a person who happened to 
be with him, for whom Sir Harry knew he had the 
most absolute contempt, he presently recovered his 
cue, and, by the time he joined the company at his 
return, was prepared to go on with his part, with that 
true spirit of which his patron Lord L had just 

S'ven him a pattern ; which consists in borrowing the 
nguage of friendship and affection, without troubling 
one's self with any other part of them, and by that 
means appearing outwardly what one should be with- 
r in. This is an etiquette, without which a man cannot 
pass in the world, and which is for ever leading men 
who have but little knowledge of the world into mis- 
takes. 

" My dear Sir Isaac," said Sir Harry, " Lord L 

was extremely sorry you would not do him the honour 
to call upon him ; be would have been very happy to 
have seen you, and I should hare been no less so in 
introducing you to him." — His name had never once 
been mentioned, indeed it would have cost Sir Harry 
a blush, if he had imagined his lordship could suspect 
he had the son of a ticket-porter in his house ; but it 
was a civil thing, and so he said it. Sir Isaac, who 
was a matter-of-fact man, who never told a lie himself 
but when there was something to be got by it, and 
bad but verv little knowledge of the refinements of 
good breeding, his own breeding extending not an 
inch farther than civility, and sometimes falling short 
even of that, was a little surprised at Sir Harry's cor- 
diality, for he had been thoroughly convinced over- 
night, that he was well inclined to quarrel with him : 
not being, therefore, in the court secret, he took all 
this civility for genuine friendship, and concluded he 
had been mistaken. His countenance cleared up in an 
instant, and giving a side glance to Miss Clayton, as 
much as to say, " I'll tell your papa of you, miss," he 
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pat fait am within Sir Harry's, and, inquiruig what 
news he brought from Lord L— — % they proceeded 
towards the house with the greatest cordiality imagin- 
able. When they got into the garden, the ladies went 
in to dress, and the gentlemen took a tarn or two upon 
the bowling-green before the door. Then it was that 
Sir Isaac began to open his mind and to make his com- 
plaint to Sir Harry of the ill usage he kad received 
from his wife and daughter, not without many severe 
reflections upon the meddling disposition of Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, to whom he was not such a fool but he could 
easily perceive he was indebted to the great change 
in the behaviour of Lady Clayton (for, to say the truth, 
Miss Clayton bad long before used him as ill as she 
knew how to do) within the short time elapsed since 
her arrival. He fully expected that Sir Harry would, 
at least, be extremely shocked and sorry, promise to 
set matters upon the best footing he could, and, what- 
ever he might be able to do with regard to his lady, 
would engage at least that bis daughter should behave 
with more respect to him. According, indeed, to his 
notions of Sir Harry's sentiments in his favour, he bad 
a right to expect all this, if not more : he was there- 
fore not a little surprised to find Ijim hum ! and faa ! 
and, in short, hesitate a long time before he gave him 
an answer at all. Little did he suspect that Sir Harry 
was all this time endeavouring to reconcile his since- 
rity to his breeding, and studying how to turn him out 
of his bouse in the civilest manner. It was not to be 
done very civilly, so he was forced for^ once to lay hif 

{rood-breeding a little on one side, which he was very 
oath to do ; but the idea of his father's knot and white 
apron happening to come across him just at that instant, 
enabled him to tell him at length, "that he was very 
sorry if any thing iu his house had given him offence; 
but if that was the case, be knew how to go where he 
should be more agreeably entertained."-*— You have 

seen, reader But what signifies what you have seen? 

Sir Isaac's astonishment was like nothing you ever 
could see. It was that kind of dumb-founding astonish* 
ment which makes a man examine, in silence, his asto* 
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Duher from top to toe ; then tarn bis head first on this 
side, then on that, as if looking for somebody to help 
him to wonder. Sir Harry had now pretty well got 
over his scruples ; so taking advantage of the silence 
into which he bad astonished Sir Isaac, be proceeded. 
" Look'ye, Sir Isaac/' said be, " I should be very 
sorry to behave ill to any gentleman (he laid a parti- 
cular emphasis on that word), under my own roof; but 
it is the first time the breeding of my family (tbe blood 
of the Claytons began to rise) was ever called in ques- 
tion. If Miss Clayton has any dislike to you, I make 
no doubt but she has her reasons : possibly I may have 
my own for not entertaining so good an opinion of you 
as I once did : Lady Clayton may have the same." 

" Sir — sir !" spluttered Sir Isaac, " I beg — I desire 
you would explain yourself. Sir, I know how to treat 
any body who calls my character in question." 

Sir Harry was a very peaceable man. — " I want not, 
Sir Isaac/' said he, " to quarrel with you, or any man. 
I once, perhaps, thought an alliance with you might 
have been an eligible thing, and wished, I acknow- 
ledge, to persuade my daughter to think so too ; but, 
sir, she is not to be prevailed on ; you see you cannot 
prevail on her yourself; nor can I: let u*»t^erefore 
part friends, as we met, and may you find a family 
more proper for your alliance than mine is !"— " With 
all my heart, sir," cried Sir Isaac. " Hoh ! with all 
my heart; but — Sam! but may I be — Sam! may I be 
— get my chaise directly — be d — ned. w — " Don't be 
warm, Sir Isaac," said Sir Harry mildly, — " nor in a 
hurry; let us dine together, and part civilly, how- 
ever." — " Rot me if I do though," cried he ; and in 
spite of all that Sir Harry could say, be hurried up to hit 
room, and never ceased cursing his servants, the whole 
family, and himself, till he had got his wardrobe tum- 
bled into his chaise-teat, and then flinging himself into 
one corner of the chaise, without taking the least no- 
tice of any one of tbe family, he drove off, never more 
to appear at Beech wood Park. Tbe ladies, who had 
the curiosity to listen to the whole proceeding, were 
highly delighted with the event ; and Mrs. Stapleton 
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sat down to write an account of the whole proceeding 
to Sir Charles Seville. 

As, therefore, reader, it is high time for lis to be 
travelling that way, if yon please, we will carry the 
letter. 



CHAP. VII. 

Various Remarks on Visiting, and other Matters, 

— — " I never call upon any body in my ride," said 
Mr. Norris. " I know nothing upon earth so insipidly 
impertinent as that kind of call : — generally speaking, 
a visiter in that way neither entertains the person he 
calls on, nor suffers him to entertain himself. 

" I frequently am favoured with a call bv one or 
other of my neighbours; as soon as he comes in, I shot 
up my book, or lay down my pen ; he sits down, I 
twist my thumbs, and he tells me something of the 
weather, which leads us into telling each other forty 
things, which we both knew before, and which it did 
not signify a farthing whether either of us ever knew; 
asking forty questions, without caring a pin for the 
answers, and abusing forty folks for things which we 
know nothing about. 

" In this way he murders my whole morning, and 
because he has nothing to do, is determined I shall not 
do any thing." — "Possibly," said young Barker, " your 
neighbours think you are an idle man without any busi- 
ness, and so come to amuse you, for fear your time 
should hang heavy upon your hands." — " That," cried 
old Mr. Barker, " is one of the greatest mistakes that 
can be ; to imagine, that because a man has none of those 
matters upon his hands, which the world pleases to call 
business, that therefore he must be an idle man. It 
requires so great a fund of knowledge to be able to fill 
up one's time without the affairs of the world, that I 
think the employments of the studious ought to have a 
better name.; and that reading, writing, and thinking 
have just as good a right to be called business, as cast- 
ing up accounts, and engrossing title-deeds," 
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" Very true," gaid Norris, " and I don't see why I 
am to be broken in upon in the middle of an interesting 
page, and be hurried out of the pleasing enthusiasm, 
the sentimental delusion, in which I am indulging my 
mind, into the insipid observations upon wind and 
weather, with which an impertinent visiter pleases to 
entertain me, any more than I should be interrupted in 
drawing up a brief, or making a bargain/'-—" Possibly 
then," said Mrs. Barker, " you are an advocate for the 
London custom, of denying one's self." — " "Why," re- 
plied he, " in general, I hate a lie as bad as treason ; 
but as nobody intends to be believed, or to mean auv 
thing more than that they are engaged, or not at lei- 
sure, it becomes no lie, and therefore, as it is no sin, 
and very convenient, I wish the custom was adopted in 
the country. In short, London is the land in which it 
is pretty generally true, that whoever has no business 
is an idle person, and of course it is the land of visits ; 
and with all my heart : if you can be contented to go 
out in the evening with no other view but to return 
at night, perfectly satisfied with having in four or five 
hours tired a pair of coach-horses, wetted two servants 
to the skin, seen ten or twelve footmen, one lady whom 
you hardly know by sight, and another whom you don't 
care sixpence whether you ever see again, and then 
think you lead a life of pleasure, why I am very well 
satisfied too ; only I don t love pleasure."—" I fancy, 
Mrs. Barker," said Sir Charles, " you think Norris a 
very unsociable man." — " I don't know that," replied 
she ; " .people who like any society better than none 
are, in general, those who know least how to enjoy it." 
" There is no man," said Norris, " loves society more 
than I do ; but then let it be society. Let me enjoy a 
family fireside, a party of friends connected with one 
another by the same pursuits and enjoyments ; or, if 
that cannot always be the ease, let us meet, however, 
to do something more than talk of the weather : let the 
object be what it will, music, cards, dancing, push-pin 
if you will, only let there be an object, if it be only to 
keep us from saying the same thing over again." — 
" And so," said Sir Charles, " if you cannot always 
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have the kind of society yon choose, you will shit 
yourself up in your study by yourself from one year's 
end to the other?" 

" Why, troth," replied Norris, " for a man of a 
social tarn of mind, as I tell von, and yon know I am, 
that is a bad expedient, and indeed what I am very 
near sick of, for which reason, if I could meet with a 
woman who came within a bar's length of my way of 
thinking, I would not stand for trifles ; I should cer- 
tainly marry, and form a coterie for myself." 

u I do really think," said Sir Charles, " that of all 
the women I ever saw, the lady I have picked out for 
you comes the nearest to the mark." — " I am glad of 
it, with all my heart," cried Norvis, " because then I 
am in love with her already ; which otherwise would 
have been a difficult matter to have brought about" 

"Are you difficult to please?" said Mrs. Barken 
" No, madam," replied he, " but I have been in love 
without marrying, and therefore I took it for granted, 
I should marry without being in love ; but Sir Charles 
says not" — "I'll show you a letter," said Sir Charles, 
*' which I have this minute received from her, and if 
you are not in love with her then, you are a stock or 
a stone." 

He accordingly gave him the letter which he had 
received from Mrs. Stapleton, which was written with 
all that life and spirit which were natural to her, and 
had a certain mixture of those sensible remarks which 
speak observation and discernment He read the let- 
ter with the most exquisite delight. " O," cried he, 
" how charming it is to find, in the same person, the 
charms of a woman mixed with the sense and ingenuity 
of a man ! She has all the merit of both sexes." 

" I thought," said Mrs. Barker, "you great scholars 
had despised a learned lady?" — " I dont know," re- 
plied Norris, " what great scholars may do ; I am sure 
I do not. I care not how much a woman knows, only 
let her not pretend to know more than she does. I 
never heard of any law which restrained ladies from 
making use of their eyes, from reading, or remember- 
ing what they read. If a woman has, a gtod under- 
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standing, she will be able to improve it, or, if you will, 
become learned ; if she has not, she never can acquire 
any learning : she may affect to appear learned indeed, 
and then she will become justly ridiculous. But I will 
engage for Mrs. Stapleton's knowing too much, to affect 
more knowledge than she really has; and I can see, by 
this letter, tfeat she never says so much upon a subject, 
but she could say a great deal more if she pleased." — 
" I have a great mind, Norris," said Sir Charles, '« to 
make you answer that letter ; you find she mentions 
you in two or three places of it, and supposes that you 
will see it : therefore, as you are so well acquainted 
with each other by hearsay, I have an inclination to 
set you together."-—" With all my heart," said Norris: 
" I would not desire any better amusement whilst you 
good folks are gone to dress." • 

Accordingly he went into the library, and when 
they met in the drawingroom again before dinner, pro- 
duced the letter which the reader will find in the next 
chapter. 



CHAP. Vltl. 

Mr. Norm's Letter, The Reader is introduced into good 
Company. 

Nxver, madam, did any man's curiosity triumph over 
his discretion, as mine has this instant done. 

Sir Charles, vain wretch that he is, could not con- 
ceal his being honoured with a letter from you ; I, in- 
discreet wretch that I am, could not suppress my desire 
to see it Who, that has heard as much of you as I 
have, could ? On one condition I was to be indulged ; 
Name it, cried I, seizing the letter, and reading it with 
the eagerness it deserved. Answer it, said he. My 
hair stood an end ; but what could I do ? I had passed 
my word, so be is accountable for all the impertinence 
of this. Neither is this the only instance I fear, ma- 
dam, in which I shall suffer for my curiosity. I never 
had less inclination for fallingr in love than at this in- 
stant ; but r%ally your letter is a very distressing cir- 
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cumstance. I have long said that I would surrender 
at discretion, whenever I found a lady who was capa- 
ble of thinking, talking, or writing in such a manner 
as should correspond with a certain idea which I had 
formed in my mind : alas ! your letter must have been, 
however you came by it, written from that copy. I 
have nothing therefore, madam, to do, but to make 
you an offer of my heart, whenever you are ready to 
receive it All my comfort is, that possibly you may 
not be at leisure to be loved just now ; you may pro- 
bably be so taken up with a crowd of other adorers, 
that my affections may find some more convenient time 
of offering themselves to your service. I shall there- 
fore keep my heart, if I can, till you may have occa- 
sion for it : perhaps, some time or other, you may have 
occasion to make some haughty lover jealous, by the 
appearance of a new slave never heard of before ; or 
may have an inclination to outnumber some young 
beauty just come out, and may have occasion for me to 
swell your train : whenever any thing of this kind hap- 
pens, be so good as remember you have a lover in re- 
serve, who only waits for your signal to begin loving 
you, just as violently as you shall think proper to com- 
mand him. Sir Charles, heaven be praised, proposes 
setting out for London next week, by which time you, 
madam, will probably be arrived, and I shall have the 
happiness of seeing to whom I have promised to pay 
suit and service. 

I know not whether I have done well thus to declare 
myself your lover beforehand ; for, according to the 
custom of the ladies, it will possibly deprive me of 
those little marks of attention and favour, which a lady 
bestows on every man but a lover. Nay, I am not 
sure whether you may not think treating me ill the 
best signal you can give me for beginning to love you, 
as the world always take it for granted, when they see 
a lady use a man worse than ordinary, that he has ven- 
tured to declare he loves her, and so put himself in her 
power. But permit me to give you one hint ; though 
using me a little ill may be only an indication to the 
world that- 1 have the honour to love ypu, it is possible 
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for you to use joe so very ill, as to make them believe 
that you do me the honour to love me. As therefore 
that is a secret which I should think you would not 
choose to trust the world with, I have the greatest 
dependance, both upon your generosity and discretion, 
that you will not make too rigid a use of the advantage 
I have given you over me, by assuring you that I have 
the honour to be, 

Madam., 
Your most sincere admirer, 

T. Norris. 

" Not a word, Sir Charles, will I say for you indeed. 
Write for yourself, if you please." 

Mr. Norris had scarcely finished reading his letter, 
before Lord Timon, who was engaged to dine with Sir 
Charles that day, arrived ; accompanied by his only 
daughter, a fine girl of about fourteen, his chaplain, a 
led captain, and two large spaniels ; which, together 
with Mr. Poundem, who dropped in by chance, made 
up a good country party ; and Mr. Norris's remarks 
upon conversation were remembered more than once, 
during the course of the day. 



CHAP. IX. 

More Remarks on Conversation. A Hint or two concern- 
ing an Order of Men called Jolly Fellows. 

N o ; it is impossible. I have endeavoured, rea- 
der, to give you some account of the conversation 
which passed amongst all the good company to which 
1 introduced you in the last chapter; but though I 
cannot say that they were ever long silent, I neverthe- 
less find it impossible to retail any of their conversa- 
tion. All I can recollect is, that one part, and that no 
small one, of the afternoon was taken up in a dispute 
between the chaplain and the apothecary, about the 
proper length of a gun-barrel for cock-shooting ; which, 
if his lordship had not acted the part of a moderator 
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between them, would have ended in a downright quar- 
rel. For as each grounded bis arguments, not upon 
his own strength, bat upon the supposed weakness of 
his antagonist ; the parson asserting that an apothecary 
could know nothing of shooting, and the apothecary 
as warmly insisting that a parson ought not; every 
reply tended to exasperate them more and more against 
each other, without bringing the matter in question at 
all nearer to a decision. At length my lord interposed, 
and settled the affair, according to custom, by a bet. 
This was the only part of the day in which the majority 
of the company were. not talking at the same time; 
and, of course, this part of the conversation was the 
only one which was intelligible enough to be remem- 
bered. Possibly, reader, you may think this might as 
well have been forgot; but, if you live in the country, 
and make a point of forgetting all conversation upon 
subjects of no more consequence than the length of a 
gun-barrel, you will very soon have but little use for 
your memory. The case was rather altered when they 
left the bottle and retired to coffee and the ladies. — 
The chaplain and the captain, who had hitherto been 
•the loudest and the fastest talkers, except Mr. Poun- 
dem, who was a match for them both, were now the 
most silent part of the company. The company of 
women in general throws an air of order and decorum 
into the conversation, which effectually stops the mouth 
of what is ca)led a jolly fellow ; and of course it is a 
favourite maxim with all jolly fellows, that the two 
worst half hours in a day, are the half hour before 
dinner, and the half hour which the ladies usually stay 
after the cloth is removed. And possibly the empire 
of modesty has no greater triumph than this involun- 
tary tribute, which this most lawless order of men par 
to It. To' inspire the thinking part of mankind with 
veneration and respect is a small matter ; but to be 
'able to stop that torrent of noise and ribaldry, which 
overwhelms all other considerations, is something to 
boast of. There is not perhaps, in nature, so dull an 
animal as a jolly fellow. I hope, reader, thou art not 
of the species; indeed I need not much fear it,— your 
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j*Hy fellow never reads. Thinking and reading be 
leaves to the stupid part of mankind, who have no 
spirit : a man of spirit should do nothing but drink 
and sing and halloo ! — till he can neither halloo, drink, 
nor sing. His aim is to be very merry, therefore he is 
verv noisy ; and because saying any thing which might 
excite a laugh would require some degree of thought, 
he chooses the laugh without the joke, which is least 
trouble : or else be substitutes something by way of 
joke, some specimen of practical wit, as throwing a 
bottle at a lookingglass, burning his own or his neigh- 
bour's wig, pinning your coat to the waistcoat with a 
redhot poker, swallowing half a pint of brandy and 
gunpowder, and giving a view-halloo after it, or some 
such matter which requires more activity of body than 
mind, and which the society of jolly fellows have ac- 
knowledged, time out of mind, to be superexcellent 
jokes, and applaud accordingly. I know a man at this 
time, the delight of the whole order of Bucks, who 
never mention his name without the highest encomiums 
on his wit and humour ; and, by way of proof, tell you; 
that he once nailed a tavern-waiter to the table, by 
striking a fork through bis ear, and drank a bottle of 
claret sitting behind the man upon the black horse at 
Charing Cross. This is the kind of men whom the 
company of ladies effectually silences ; they cannot so 
far conquer all sense of breeding, as to halloo before 
them ; and they have nothing to say but, " Dammee, 
drink'/' so what can they do? The chaplain and the 
captain might be said to stand very high in the rank 
of jolly fellows ; which indeed was the footing upon 
which thejr were entertained at Lord Timons: for 
though his lordship was not himself a very jolly fel- 
low, as he had, nevertheless, a large election interest 
to keep up in the county, it was very necessary lor him 
to have such people about him. Accordingly, when- 
ever the company were too serious, the parson was 
called upon for a good song, which with the help of a 
bassoon, made of the hearth broom, by way of sym- 
phony, imitating an old woman, or a knifegrinder's 
wheel; or the rumbling of a wheelbarrow, or a tabor 
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and pipe, or some such ingenious plagiarism front 
Shuter and Skeggs, seldom foiled to enliven them, and 
produce a loud laugh, which it was the business of the 
captain to conclude with a view-halloo, and see that 
every man filled a bumper. 

Naturalists have observed, with what truth I will 
not pretend to determine, that even the most noxious 
animal in nature' is not without its use. In the same 
manner I think myself bound to acknowledge, that 
some use may be made even of such an animal as your 
jolly fellow. Indeed the use which may be made of 
them in election matters is very astonishing. Adepts 
in this science have long found, that, next to the 
weightiest of all arguments, there is nothing wins the 
heart of a freeholder so soon as mirth and drink : nay, 
even they whose conscience or pride would make them 
look sour at a bribe, have not been proof against the 
enticing allurements of a jolly fellow. As long there- 
fore as electioneering continues to be the madness of 
the times, and candidates and great men find it as easy, 
and at least as cheap, to sing and halloo people out of 
their votes, as to gain them by more direct means, I 
don't know any character which bids fairer for being 
in general repute than your stanch jolly fellow : but 
as this use, barring accidents, occurs but once in seven 
years, it is, I think, great pity that they cannot be laid 
up in some place of safety for the other six, like militia 
arms for eleven months out of the twelve, to prevent 
their doing any mischief. There would, to be sure, be 
a horrid crash, upon their being all let loose ; but 
then, as one should have fair warning, one might take 
that opportunity of going to Paris or Rome to be out 
of harm's way. If a man will stand near the militia, 
when they are first permitted to fire, it is his own 
fault if be gets a mischief: and indeed, if one takes 
notice of the distress a jolly fellow is in, when be is not 
in use, one shall be convinced, that shutting him up 
would be doing him a kindness; he does not know 
what to do, nor what to say, nor where to put his 
bands. 
In this situation were the chaplain And the captain 
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in Sir Charles's drawingroom. The captain, with his 
hands in his waistcoat pockets, stood looking ont at 
the window, with his mouth drawn np in the attitude 
of whistling. Fortunately for the chaplain, one of my 
lord's spaniels had found her way into the room ; so 
be pulled her ears, patted her head, and said, " Poor 
duchess, poor duchess." 

The rest of the company wanted not entertainment, 
for Mrs. Barker bad sat down to the harpsichord, and 
was accompanying Lady Mary to a song. 

Every body said handsome things of her singing. 
Lord Timon said many civil things to Mrs. Barker, 
and wished his daughter could be so happy as to have 
opportunities of improving under her instructions. 

" Ah, Mr. Poundem," said Lady Mary, " if your 
story had been true, this lady and I might have been 
better acquainted." 

Poor Poundem was a good deal confounded, and 
finding the laugh beginning to rise against him, he 
pretended immediate business, and got off as fast as he 
could. 

The company took their leave soon after, and Lady 
Mary was grown so fond of Mrs. Barker, that she 
would make her promise to pass a few days with her 
before she left the country. My lord, who was a wi- 
dower, and whose heart was won by any body who 
paid the least attention to his daughter, prevailed upon 
Sir Charles and the gentlemen not to divide the party, 
and the day but one following was fixed for their visit. 



CHAP. X. 

The Party visit Lord Timon. Return, and set out for 
London. 

An unhappy difference in election interest, which had 
subsisted between Lord Timon and the late Sir George 
Beville, had made his lordship and Sir Charles almost 
strangers to each other. But Sir Charles was by no 
means inclined to keep it up, as he was a very mode- 
rate man in all affairs of that kind, and moreover was 
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not to violently attached to the country interest as his 
lather bad been : be was therefore very glad of this 
opportunity of improving his acquaintance with his 
lordship, and of visiting upon a less formal footing ; 
especially at the young Lady Mary, who was just 
coming into the world, manifested a disposition so 
peculiarly amiable and engaging, that be could not 
help reflecting with pleasure upon the hopes he bad of 
forming an intimacy between her and a person whose 
mind he thought seemed cast in the same mould. He 
spent therefore two or three days at Lord Timon's with 
great satisfaction ; and the rather, as the chaplain and 
the captain were gone upon a cock-shooting party for 
a week into the adjoining county ; which greatly added 
to the pleasure of the whole party, except old Mr. Bar- 
ker, who, as his whole amusement lay in exploring new 
and uncommon characters, was a good deal disap- 
pointed. The first day, at dinner, he could not help 
observing upon calling for a bumper of strong: beer, 
" Ay, if my friend the chaplain was here, I should not 
be obliged to drink by myself, I dare say." 

The company smiled. " My chaplain," said bis lord- 
ship, who seemed to think the remark was not entirely 
to his advantage, " is a very good natured man ; and 
though he has his foible, he is never absent, that I 
don't miss him. Possibly I may say, as Prince Hal 
does by Falstaff, I could better spare a better man : 
however, he is a very honest fellow, and I only wish 
he was any thing rather than a clergyman." — " The 
clergy, my lord," replied Norris, " are but men, and 
liable to the same dispositions and the same railings as 
other men are. It is therefore, I think, a great pity 
that some expedient cannot be found out to prevent 
people from going into orders, till a time of life when 
their natural disposition may be supposed to be seen, 
or at least till the choice of their profession may be the 
act of their own reason, rather than the inclination of 
their parents : because, in that case, the same reason 
which leads them to choose a grave profession will 
dispose them to behave with decency in it. There is 
no saying how a young man of two-and-twenty will 
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tarn oat : it is- just the age for allowances, and unfor- 
tunately neither the profession itself, nor the idea the 
world have of it, will bear to make any."— " But then, 
Mr. Norris," said his lordship, " if you keep a man till 
thirty years of age, before you determine upon the 
method by which he is to earn his bread, he runs a 
great risque of having, at forty, no bread to eat ; to 
say nothing of how he is to be maintained in the mean 
time. ,, 

" It is very true, my lord," said Sir Charles, " and 
therefore I am afraid the evil we complain of lies too 
deep for redress ; for it seems necessarily connected 
with the anion which subsists between the civil and 
religious establishments. As long as the administra- 
tion of religious ordinances must be attended with cer- 
tain emoluments, upon which the professors are to sub- 
sist, they, as well as the professors of any other art or 
science, must enter upon their occupation at the time 
of life when it becomes necessary for them to provide 
for themselves ; and have therefore the same chance of 
taming out unfit for their business, as they would have 
had in any other occupation ; and in that case, as there 
is unfortunately no time allowed for probation, the in- 
terest and credit of the profession must give way to the 
necessity of the trade." — " The establishing," said Nor- 
ris, " that state of probation you mention, might afford 
some relief in this case ; I mean, if more encourage- 
ment, or at least less discouragement, was given to 
those young people, who, after having been a year or 
two in orders, and finding themselves unfit for the task 
they have undertaken, are willing to quit both the pro- 
fession and the emoluments attending it, and betake 
themselves to some other means for a livelihood. In- 
deed it was originally intended bvthe church, that the 
order of deacons should be, as it were, in a state of 
probation ; and if this was the custom, the church 
would be rid of many unworthy servants, who might 
be made useful members of the community in any other 
occupation: but at present, there is such a stigma 
affixed to the notion of quitting this profession, after 
having once engaged in it, that the man who is bold 
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enough to venture it, is generally looked upon as an 
abandoned profligate, and seldom has much countenance 
shown him afterwards." — " But," said old Mr. Bar- 
ker, "do yon clergy hold that to be orthodox? have 
not yon a canon against it? and don't yon qnote some 
text of scripture to prove it unlawful ? He that hath $et 

his hand to the plough, and looketh back " " With 

regard to our canons," replied Norris, "they are a 
mere brutum fulmen ; we have one against wearing 
white stockings and wrought night-caps ; but with re- 
gard to the texts of scripture, whatever people of more 
ingenuity than judgment may pretend to nave disco- 
vered, I acknowledge, taking the establishment of the 
church of England in the state it is now in, I cannot 
find one that is against the practice in question. Hypo- 
thetical men may indeed find some detached sentence 
in some part or other of the Bible, which they may 
interpret as a support to almost an v opinion whatever; 
and in that way the text you mention has been thought 
to declare against those who quit the sacerdotal office: 
but, in my opinion, it has not the least to do with it, 
but related wholly to the embracing the tenets of the 
Christian religion, and returning afterwards to the 
errors of Judaism or Paganism." — " So,*' said my lord, 
*' you really, Mr. Norris, see no reason why my chap- 
lain should not lay aside his gown to-morrow, if he 
likes it?"— "So far from it, my lord," replied he, 
" that 1 am clearly of opinion he would, by putting on 
his brown coat, do more good to himself, in proportion 
as he would do less harm to every one else within 
reach of his example, than by keeping on his black 
one." — " But why, said Lady Mary, blushing as she 
spoke, " should any gentleman behave so in a brown 
coat, as he should be ashamed to do in a black one?" 
" If a man, my dear Lady Mary," said Norris, " had 
one fiftieth part of your goodness and simplicity, he 
might even wear what coat he pleased." — "Well said, 
my little preacher," said his lordship. " Do you know, 
lor. Norris, that there is nobody in this bouse that the 
chaplain is afraid of but Mary r' — " I don't wonder at 
it, my lord," said Norris, " in the least : for, to a per- 
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son who is not scrupulously nice in the performance of 
his duty, the most innocent person will be always the 
most formidable. I have observed that there are few 
|>cople so abandoned as not to express themselves with 
some degree of caution before children : they tell yon 
it is for fear of corrupting them; bnt I am convinced 
it arises, in a great measure, from a fear of exposing; 
themselves : there is a consciousness of inferiority an* 
nexed to guilt, when it is contrasted with perfect inno- 
cence ; for which reason, nothing is so cutting as the 
rebuke of a child. " A friend of mine," continued he, 
" had contracted a habit of swearing at almost every 
word he spoke. I, and several of his more serious 
friends, had often remonstrated with him upon the folly 
and wickedness of it, and got laughed at for our pains. 
One day be let fly a tremendous volley before a son of 
his, a fine sensible boy of about ten years old. When 
he was cool, the boy came up to him, * Pray, papa/ 
says he, ' cut off my head.' — ' No, vou rogue/ said he ; 
' what should I cut off your head forf— « But why 
won't yon, papaT said the boy. ' Why, because I 
love you too well,' replied he. ' But, papa,' says the 
boy, 'suppose I was to tease you every day, and bring 
you a knife and provoke you V — ' "Why then,' said he, 
'may be some day or other I should take you at your 
word.' — ' O papa,' said the boy, ' then I would not ad- 
vise you to beg God Almighty every day to damn you 
so as you do, for if you provoke him, may be, some 
day or other, he'll take you at your word.' My friend 
was struck, and the child's rebuke effected what all 
our arguments could not: from that day to this, I 
never heard him swear an oath." My lord thanked 
Mr. Norris for his story. " I am," said be, with a 
frankness which very well became him, " a little too 
much addicted to that foolish custom myself, especially 
when I am warm ; but for the future I promise you, 
Mr. Norris, I shall think of your friend and his boy." 
— " And I promise you, Mr. Norris," said Lady Mary, 
" that whenever my lord is angry, I will not forget to 
bring him a large knife." 
The two families seemed so greatly pleased with each 
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other, that they all wished Sir Charles had not fixed 
his day for returning to London. Bat as his affairs 
were in a ticklish situation, he did not think it prudent 
to defer getting to town by the time he thought Sir 
Harry Clayton s family would be arrived. " How- 
ever, said my lord, " we shall not be long after you." 
Lady Mary seemed really sorry to part with Mrs. Bar- 
ker and Mr. Norris, to whom she was grown very 
partial : Sir Charles therefore could not help whisper- 
ing her, that he hoped before the summer to introduce 
another lady to the honour of her acquaintance, who, 
he did not doubt, would be able to prevail on Mrs. 
Barker to pass some part of every summer at the hall, 
and that then he promised himself the greatest satisfac- 
tion in cultivating an intimacy at the Park. Lady Mary 
expressed her joy, and, promising to keep his secret, 
took an affectionate leave of Mrs. Barker, whom she 
promised to see as soon as ever she came to town ; and 
the next morning Sir Charles and all his company set 
out for London. 



BOOK VI. 
CHAP. I. 

A SMALL HINT TO THE COURT OF CRITICISM. 

The Design of these Memoirs ; what they were intended 
to contain, and what not. 

I have now, reader, brought you to the last book of 
these Memoirs ; which it may possibly give you more 
pleasure to hear than me to tell. An author is not so 
soon weary of his task as a reader may probably be of 
his ; self approbation keeps the one awake, whilst there 
may be little perhaps, but the spirit of criticism, to 
keep the other. With regard to that, if any reader 
shall think it worth his while to criticise a work of 
this nature, he has my free leave and thanks ; all I 
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bargain for is, that do critic nor society of critics shall 
presume to pull to pieces both the author and his book, 
without knowing the one, or reading the other: a 
method of proceeding which, though it may be very 
easy and convenient for those who are obliged to criti- 
cise so many books, in so many days, is not however 
altogether so fair ; and which is, I believe, in practice 
no where, but in the supreme court of criticism esta- 
blished, by way of monthly tribunal, in this metropolis. 
In this court indeed, I am told, the professors of criti- 
cism are arrived to a degree of perfection in the art, 
quite unknown to, and, I dare say, unthought of by 
Aristotle or Longinus, Horace or Quintilian, Dacier 
or Boileau, Pope or Addison. The critics of their 
days, by frequent reading and maturely considering 
the authors they criticised, arrived at length to a true 
knowledge of their beauties and their defects, pointing 
out the former with taste, and the latter with candour: 
but it was reserved for the critics of our own times to 
see the whole of an author's design by bis title-page, 
discover all his failings by his table of contents, and 
whip up a pert, declamatory abuse of the whole from 
the ten first pages. 

I know not, reader, what opinion you may entertain 
of the work before you, now you begin to come within 
sight of the conclusion. If it has given you any amuse- 
ment, I am afraid I must be obliged to acknowledge 
that it has done all that I ever intended it should. To 
say the truth, I have seen so many writers, who have 
set out with professing to kill two birds with one stone, 
and to afford their readers both amusement and in- 
struction, but who have taken their aim so ill, as really 
to hit neither the one nor the other, that I determined 
to endeavour only to amuse my readers; and if I could 
do that, without making them any worse, to be very 
well contented, without aspiring to the hope of making 
them much better. I cannot think that men are so 
easily reclaimed from vicious habits, as for a satire, or 
even a sermon, to effect their reformation : the mo- 
rality in both is read, praised, and forgotten. Neither 
perhaps is the idea of a perfect character, by way of 
pattern, the properest to excite emulation ; the dista- 
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between that and the common ran of mankind, is so 
palpable and disheartening, that it defeats its own pur- 
pose, and instead of exciting emulation, dictates despair. 
I have therefore endeavoured to avoid the parade of 
perfection, which always seems attended with so much 
difficulty, as to discourage any person from endeavour- 
ing to attain to it, and have chosen rather to show in- 
stances of a natural goodness of heart, and sweetness of 
temper, which produce a rectitude of conduct with so 
much ease, that the difficulty seems to be how to act 
otherwise. The characters which I have chosen to 
throw an innocent sort of ridicule upon, are mostly 
such as are rather foolish than wicked, such as have 
rather foibles than vices : for, though a good character 
may not have its effect with regard to Improving the 
mind, a bad one will always act strongly the contrary 
way. The goodness of the one is easily forgotten, but 
the viciousness of the other cleaves to the mind of 
every reader, and has its effect according to the dispo- 
sition of him who receives it: if that happens to be 
good, the picture of vice mav carry a degree of disgust 
with it which may prevent its doing him much barm ; 
if it happens to be more inclined to evil, which, without 
being unoandid, we may, I fear, suppose is more than 
an even chance, the vicious images will strengthen 
that propensity; and however careful the author may 
h%ve been in rendering strict poetical justice, by making 
punishment the certain effect of criminal indulgence, 
the ideas of the indulgence will remain upon the mind, 
long after those of the punishment are effaced. I am 
convinced therefore that the introducing vicious cha- 
racters either into books of this kind, or upon the stage, 
by way of exposing them to shame and ridicule, -is a 
very dangerous experiment, especially for young minds : 
for as Dean Swift's admirable piece of irony, called 
" Advice to Servants," was said to have made mere 
bad servants than ever it corrected, by teaching them 
tricks, which, without bis wit, they never would have 
found out ; so, a series of crimes and follies may give 
an insight into vice, which the moral drawn from them 
mav never be able to prevent being put in practice. 
Another thing which I have endeavoured to avoid 
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in this little history, is every thing that tends to the 
marvelous, or which is indeed at ail out of the road of 
the common occurrences of life. Extraordinary events, 
and surprising incidents, happen to so few people, that 
they have, in general, no effect upon the minds of 
common readers, and serve only to fill the beads of 
young people with romantic notions and wild ideas, 
which either are never met with in real life, or if they 
are — the more is the pity. The life of an honest man, 
or even some years of it, tolerably conversant in the 
world, may afford incidents sufficient,with the natural 
remarks upon them, to furnish amusing and even in- 
structive memoirs, without having recourse to elope- 
ments, kidnappings, duels, disguises, exchange* of 
children in the cradle, and various other extraordinary 
matters which are calculated only to make the reader 
stare, and rarely exist but in novels* — It is not suffi- 
cient for an author, who draws his materials from na- 
ture and experience, that he keeps within the bounds 
of possibility j transactions, which happen but once in 
a century, have little to do in a picture of human life, 
and can at best please but a few people ; whereas the 
incidents which fall under every one s inspection, like 
a rural landscape, will please universally, from the 
mere force of nature. Such were my ideas in writing 
these Memoirs ; whether they at all correspond with 
yonrs who read them, I cannot pretend to say. How- 
ever that may be, it is high time now to resume them, 
and hasten to the conclusion. 



CHAP. IL 

Sir Charles arrives in Town. Visits Mrs. Stapleton, who 
informs him of what had passed at Sir Harry Clay- 
ton's, since her last Account. 

When Sir Charles arrived in town, he was very well 
pleased to find two cards which bad been left that 
morning ; the one from Mrs. Stapleton, informing him 
that she was arrived in town with Sir Harry Clayton's 
family the evening before, and should be glad to see 
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him the first half hoar he had to spare ; the other from 
Governor Beville, informing him that he was come to 
town for a few weeks, and would dine with him that 
day. He did not defer a moment waiting on Mrs. Sta- 
pletoo, and, by good fortune, found her at home and 
alone. " Never," said Sir Charles, " had any man the 
obligations to a friend, that I have to you. — " I am 
very glad yon think so," replied she, "for I assure you 
I have worked very hard for you; but I believel 
have succeeded at last : I fancy you may make a visit in 
Brook-street whenever you please.' , — " You transport 
me," cried he. — " Have you then prevailed on Sir 
Harry to admit my visits?' — " Not I," replied she: 
" you don't think, that after I bad been at all that pains 
to get rid of your rival, and left poor Harriet without 
a lover to her back, that I would make so ill a use of 
my power as to beg to have you admitted to fill up the 
vacancy!" — "Why, does not Sir Harry expect me 
then V cried &ir Charles a little disconcerted. — " Ex- 
pect you !* replied she : " No, he is frightened out of 
his wits lest you should not come. I have given it as 
my opinion that the treatment he gave you was so 
Tery different from what you had a right to expect, 
that you will not return, and what is more, that I think 
you ought not : I have promised, however, to use my 
interest with you, and if I can prevail, am, as it were, 
by accident, to call there with you to-morrow morning: 
but remember, you are not to know a word of this 
concerted plan between Sir Harry and me." Sir 
Charles's great joy was visible in his countenance. " I 
see," said she, " you are happy ; I see you enjoy your 
prospects ; but what would I have given, to have had 
you overheard all that has passed on your account! 
O ! if you had but seen with what an affected air of 
indifference I talked of your cousin Lord Beville: 
upon my word, Sir Charles, you have a ^reat deal to 
answer for; for I practised more deceit upon y our 
account in the last week that I staid in Suffolk, than 
ever I did upon my own in my whole life." — " You 
could not," said Sir Charles, " have given me a more 
convincing proof of your friendship, than by acting in 
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a manner to which I know yon have bo great an aver- 
sion, in order to serve me. But what said Sir Harry V 
— " O," cried she, " he bit at once : Is Sir Charles of 
the same family with Lord Beville? O yes, said I, his 
nearest relation : if Lord Beville dies without heirs, 
his title and estate centre in Sir Charles's family. Sir 
Harry's face grew as long as my arm. "Where is Sir 
Charles 1 cried he with a sigh. At present I believe 
in Northamptonshire, said I, carelessly ; probably 
thongh going to town by this time. O, Mrs. Stapletoq, 
and Ah, Mrs. Stapleton, and a shake of the head, and 
then another sigh. I kept intent upon my knotting; 
at last, with another long sigh, out it came : We have 
been too hasty in that affair, said he ; you, my dear 
madam, have helped ns to repair one faux pas, could 
not you, could not you give us a little of your assist- 
ance towards rectifying another? I make no doubt, 
Sir Harry, said I with a very grave look, but Sir 
Charles was very fond of Harriet •, and if he had met 
with a reception, which from his birth, his fortune, 
and, give me leave to say, his personal merit JSir 
Charles bowed] he had a right to demand ; I believe 
he would have preferred your daughter to any person 
in the world, and have offered you a carte blanche : but 
I don't know; young men of rank and fortune are not 
so plenty in the world ; and if a man is a little sensible 
that he is worth accepting, he does not like to be re- 
fused. Sir Harry fell into one of his brown studies, 
and looked so disappointed, and so humble, and so 
sorry, that I could not help having some compassion 
for him ; but I was afraid of giving up the jioint too 
soon, lest he should suspect that I had been in a plot 
against him. I cannot but acknowledge, Sir Harry, 
said I, with an affected concern, that I was a good 
deal hurt to see you, before we left Bath, so much 
attached to Lord B— - — , who I knew bad no farther 
intention in his attendance upon Harriet, than to amuse 
himself for the time with the prettiest girl in the place : 
I knew it to be his constant custom, wherever he hap- 
pened to be, to make love, as he calls it, to the finest 
woman there ; I was therefore sensible there was 
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nothing to be expected from that quarter, tod even if 

there had, a man of Lord B 's moderate share of 

understanding, and small estate, was not likely to have 
made her either very happy in her mind or easy in her 
situation ; and as to his rank, an Irish peer, in this peer- 
making age, is no such mighty matter after ail. I was 
therefore very glad when I fonnd yon undeceived, be- 
cause, in the first place, I was sorry you should indulge 
yourself in the prospect of an affair which I knew was 
never likely to take place, and, in the next, I was ia 
hopes you would then have gladly listened to the pro- 
posals of the only man in the world who could ia 
every respect make your daughter happy. But I can- 
not say how greatly I was hurt when I found that you 

had quitted the cause of Lord B only to espouse 

that of such a wretch as Sir Isaac ; and when Sir 
Charles complained to me that he would have waited 
on yon in town, but that Lady Clayton, whom be met 
at the play, in a manner forbid him, I own I was really 
very much concerned, and could not blame Sir Charles 
for going out of town, with some resolutions not much 
in your favour. O don't, do not, my dear Mrs. Sta- 

}>leton, cried be, recapitulate any more instances of my 
oily ; I have been very, very foolish, and, for any 
thing I know, thrown away the most probable chance 
of getting a peerage into my family, that I may ever 
have as long as I live. But surely, surely your interest 
with Sir Charles might do something ; I know be has 
a high opinion— —and then he ran on for half an hour 
about my sense and my goodness, and all that, in order 
to bring me into temper. At last I pretended to com- 
ply, and to be pleased with the civil things he said to 
me ; may be more than pretended, for a man must be 
a fool indeed, if we think him so at the time he is com- 
mending us; however that was, I did not much waat 
to be flattered into a promise to try every thing in my 
power to bring you back to your former good disposi- 
tion towards Harriet, and to make yon forget there 
ever were such men as Lord B— — and Sir Isaac 
Rupee in the world. And now how do you feel your- 
self disposed towards a reconciliation?' — " I never," 
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cried Sir Charles, " was less inclined to be obstinate 
in my life ; forget and forgive is the only maxim in 
the world with me just now." — " Well, you are a good 
Christian, I know/' replied Mrs. Stapleton, " but I 
think, if you please, you had better not pve way too 
soon ; what do you think now of my going by myself 

to-morrow morning, and telling Sir Harry that " 

" O, by no means in the world," interrupted Sir Charles* 
" the value of a generous action depends entirely upon 
doing it with a good grace." — " Well, well," said she, 
" don't be frightened, it shall see Us mistress to-mor- 
row, so it shall : these lovers are so impetuous. — O, 
by the way, pray what is become of my lover? Why 
what a madcap must you think me, to imagine I would 
not be offended at a love-letter from a man I never 
saw in my life."— " Offended!" eried Sir Charles. 
" Why I look upon it to be the greatest triumph you 
ever had in your life. To make a man you have seen 
fall in love with you is nothing ; «very girl with a pair 
of black eyes in her head can do that ; but to kill at 

fourscore miles distance; " — " I have a great notion, 

Sir Charles," said she, " that I spy a snake in the grass 
here ; f verily believe you intend your friend and I 
should play at being in love till we have neither of us 
a mind to be in jest any longer/' — " Why," replied he, 
a tittle distressed by the arch gravity of her look, " yon 
have taken a great deal of pains to help me to a wife, 
why should I not take some to help you to a husband V 
•—" I am exceedingly obliged to you," replied she, 
" but I have not at present much inclination to marry; 
but whenever I have, I promise you I will sooner take 
a husband of your recommendation, than my own 
choosing : perhaps too, your friend may be of the same 
way of thinking ; and yet possibly neither of us may 
absolutely like to buy a pig in a poke." — "Why then," 
cried Sir Charles, " you have not so good an opinion 
of my judgment as Norris has ; for I am convinced, 
from what I have said to him of you, he would go to 
church with you to-morrow morning in a domino and 
«iask, and never desire to see your face or person till 
he returned."—" Ill be hanged," said she, " if I did 

Q 
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not think, from his letter, that be was a very odd man, 
and now I am convinced of it." — " As to that," said 
Sir Charles, " you will very soon be able to judge ; for 
I am determined to bring him to pay his respects to you 
this evening." — " Why, as to that," said she, u to be 
sure — any friend of yours I shall be very glad to see; 

but as to any thing farther "—"Well, well," cried 

he, " I cannot to stay to talk of that now, for I expect 
the governor to dine with me, and it grows late." — 
" O," cried she, " is that magnanimous commander in 
town ? I beg you would present my compliments to 
him, and let him know that I hope he will let me have 
the favour of seeing him now and then at a private 
party : tell him I'll make a half-crown whist-table for 
him whenever he pleases." Sir Charles thanked her 
for his uncle, and took his leave. 



CHAP. III. 

Various Remarks. Sir Charles and Mr. Norris visit 
Mrs. Stapleton. 

Sir Charles arrived at home just as the governor and 
Mr. Norris had agreed, that if he did not come in a 
quarter of an hour, they would order up dinner ; for 
as Norris had informed the governor whither he was 
gone, and they both knew the situation his affairs were 
in, they thought it in vain to wait dinner for a man 
whose mind was so much employed upon other mat- 
ters, that he was likely to be careless, not only of 
dinner time, but whether he had any dinner or not 
The governor, with his watch in his hand, met him at 
the door. Sir Charles expressed the real joy he felt 
at seeing him in town, and apologized for being so late 
before he returned. " Ay, ay,, we excuse you," cried 
the governor : " we excuse you ; ha, Norris," and 
giving a cunning wink with his eye at Norris, showed 
he thought himself as sagacious in divining the business 
he had been about, as if Norris had not informed him 
of it. " You old bachelors," said Sir Charles, to show 
•he could take a hint, " know these matters so well, 
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there's no cheating yon." — " Very true, Tery trne, M 
said the governor ; " I never was mistaken in an affair 
of that kind in my life ; it is amazing to think the 
number of flirtations I discover at Bath." And indeed 
what he said was very true, for he never saw a lady 
and gentleman dance twice together, that he did not 
suspect an intrigue between them; in which it was 
sometimes difficult to determine which to admire most, 
his sagacity, or his invention : but as he himself always 
imputed the discovery to the former, and had no little 
satisfaction in so doing, it would have been crtfel to 
have convinced him, which however would have been 
no easy matter to accomplish, that it was generally the 
mere effect of the latter. I cannot, indeed, say that I 
know any talent which is more soothing to the pride 
of human nature, than this of sagacity ; nor, of course, 
any that is more pretended to. Every body foresees 
every thing : the more sanguine and less cautious ven- 
ture to say, " I foretell how that will turn out ;" the 
more careful content themselves with waiting till an 
event has happened, and then tell you, " they always 
thought that would be the case ;" which, as it is pretty 
difficult to contradict them, establishes the opinion of 
their sagacity with less risk than the former run, who 
are often reduced to the necessity of acknowledging that 
they thought so once, but (by way of a saving clause) 
that they very soon saw to the contrary. Governor 
Beville was generally amongst the former class ; but 
whenever he happened, which was pretty often, to be 
mistaken, be always saw his error long before it could 
be pointed out to him. " Did not I tell yon, Sir 
Charles," cried he» with great exultation, " that you 

had nothing to fear from Lord B V — " You did 

indeed," said Sir Charles, " and you were perfectly 
right in your conjectures." — " Ay, ay," said he, shaking 
his head and winking, " let me alone to find out those 
matters ; and take my word for it, as I told you before, 
you will have more plague with that Sir Isaac than 
you are aware of." It was unlucky — Nothing is so 
dangerous, especially to those who are not much ac- 
customed to it, as a little success : the governor, like 
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many an enterprising genius, could not be contented 
to stop when be was well. Sir Charles was forced to 
retract the commendation he had just bestowed on his 
foresight, and inform him thai Sir Isaac had long ago 
withdrawn his pretensions. It was unfortunate that 
he bad not been cautious enough to ask a question or 
two concerning him before he ventured to exert his 
sagacity a second time; it woald have saved him a 
blush; but the change came so suddenly upon him, 
that he had not time to foresee it ; be had therefore 
nothing to do but to be very a;lad to hear what he 
eoald not divine, and to inquire into the circumstances 
of bis defeat. Sir Charles, under a promise of se- 
crecy, let him into the whole of Mrs. Stapletoa's ma- 
nagement, which diverted the governor highly : " She% 
. a clever woman," said he ; " and I always thought so.* 
And there his sagacity went upon sure grounds. " By 
the way, Norris, said Sir Charles, " you and I are to 
wait upon her this evening."—^ I am heartily glad of 
it" said Norris, " for I longed to know what footing 
I was upon with her." The governor's sagacity had 
met with a little encouragement with regard to Mrs. 
Stapfetoa, since its defeat with regard to Sir Isaac, and 
so he was tempted to hazard another conjecture ; and 
being confirmed bv a little archness which he thought 
lie spied in Norm's look, u Abah !" cried he, '« oM 
friend, are you thereabouts ? Well — thus every body 
hunts in couples but myself: I was in hopes, friend 
Norris, I should have kept you to lend me a hand to 
laugh at the matrimonial shackles ; but I have heard 
a man is never too old to learn, nor troth, I fear, to 
play the fool." — " Why, surely," said Norris, ** you 
are not grown so very an old bachelor as to rail at 
matrimony?" — " If you choose," said the governor, 
laughing, " to be led about in a string, I have no ob- 
jection ; but I remember seeing in some book or other 
that there is no woman so perfect, as not to give nor 
hatband cause to repent of his bargain once a' day; 
and I -would have you remember it too ; that's all." — 
" Ay," replied Norris, " that is the quaint remark of 
a snarling French author, who had rather say a smart 
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tlvmg than a true one. But there is a large volume 
which I stndy, called the Book of Nature, which tells 
me jast the contrary." The governor, who had raked 
together all the commonplace arguments, or rather 
sajrcasms> against matrimony, which are to be found m 
the performance of every satirist from Juvenal to 
Rochefoucault, and in the month of every old maid 
and bachelor, was preparing to retail them with that 
kind of envious pleasantry which unmarried people 
always indulge when they arrive at a certain age; 
bat Sir Charles, who was a strenuous advocate for the 
contrary opinion, endeavoured to change the subject. 
The governor however did not seem willing to give 
Up the topic. People who can talk fluently upon a 
very few sobjects, when one of those few happens to 
be started, seldom care to part with it, till they have 
said all they have to say. He bad therefore begun to 
laugh by way of prelude to some story about a dog 
with a bone at his tail, when a servant entering to an- 
nounce dinner, stopped him short. — Jn the evening the 
governor, having promised Sir Charles to eat with him 
whilst he staid in town, adjourned to the coffee-house, 
and the two friends attended Mrs. Stapleton. 
. They found her alone. Sir Charles introduced his 
friend, and was very well pleased to see an air of sur- 
prise in her countenance, which, though he did not 
precisely know the meaning of it, showed he thought 
that she was more pleased with his appearance than she 
expected to be. Sir Charles's penetration was rather 
more certain than the governor's, and be showed it 
here; for he hit upon her thoughts with great ex- 
actness. 

The true state of the case was this. The idea Mrs. 
Stapleton had formed of Mr. Norris was simply that of 
Sir Charles's tutor; with which she had, without well 
knowing why, connected that of a large grizzle wig, 
and other appurtenances of a grave and learned divine, 
for such, notwithstanding the gaiety of his letter, she 
knew him to be. Nothing therefore could well equal 
her surprise, when Sir Charles introduced to her a 
genteel looking, well dressed man, in his own hair, his 
clothes made like other people's, and an air and mannei 
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which spoke him some years younger than he really 
was; that is to say, he was really thirty-seven, and 
might with much appearance of truth have struck off 
the odd seven years. As therefore Mrs. Stapleton had 
never recollected that it was not necessary for a tutor 
to be more than twelve or thirteen years older than 
his popil, she was almost in doubt whether Sir Charles 
was not diverting himself with putting a false Mr. Nor- 
ris upon her ; and so strong footing had her first idea 
gained in her mind, that, for the first quarter of an 
hour, she expected every moment the grizzle wig to 
make its appearance. Bat before the next quarter was 
elapsed, she had so well reconciled herself to the change, 
that a deceit of that kind would have vexed her very 
much. 

Mr. Norris was not disappointed at all ; he expected, 
from Sir Charles's account, to find Mrs. Stapleton one 
of the most agreeable women he had ever met with, 
and it turned oat accordingly. 

When the company were all so well pleased with 
one another, it was no wonder if the visit was pro- 
tracted rather beyond the limits which the strict rules 
of ceremony might have allotted to a first visit ; but 
there is nothing which people of a certain rank of un- 
derstanding so easily get over, as common rules which 
have not their foundation in reason and good sense, 
and have nothing bat custom or convenience to plead 
for their observance. 

Ceremony, says somebody, keeps fools at a distance ; 
and in some cases it is fit for little else ; sensible peo- 
ple easily dispense with it in favour of one another. 

The gentlemen did not take their leave of Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, till the rattling of carriages hinted to them that 
parties were breaking op. 

Sir Charles promised to call upon her in the morn- 
ing, in order to have the appearance of a second intro- 
duction at Harry Clayton's, and Mr. Norris hoped she 
wonld do him the honour to put his name amongst the 
admissible part of her visiters; to which she had the 
goodness to bow an assent, and so they parted far the,' 
tiight. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Two Causes tried in the Court of Conscience with diffe- 
rent Decisions* An Ounce of' Candour better than a 
Pound of Wit. A Walk in the Morning the best Re- 
ceipt to cure Cowardice. 

As soon as the gentlemen were gone, Mrs. Stapleton 
stirred the fire, resumed her great chair, and, whilst, 
the servant laid her cloth for supper, fell into a pro- 
found reverie ; from which she was somewhat roused 
by the appearance of her cold chicken ; which, without 
being perfectly sensible of what she did, she cut up, 
eat half a mouthful, gave away her plate, said she had 
done, resumed her place at the fire and her reverie, 
which lasted till the usual hour of her retiring to rest. 
It is not difficult to imagine the subject of her thoughts. 
In truth she was considering of the reception she should 
give Mr. Norris at his next visit ; for it required far 
less penetration than she was mistress of, to discover 
that her conjectures with regard to Sir Charles's inten- 
tions were well grounded, and that probably the next 
visit Mr. Norris made her might be of a very interest- 
ing nature. It was certain that she felt nothing very 
shocking in the thought of entering into a second mar- 
riage ; nay, it was a thought which, long before she 
had seen Mr. Norris, she had entertained with par* 
tiality. She was indeed too well formed for society to, 
relish a life of solitude ; and her understanding was 
too stood to suffer her to mistake the dissipation of 
public life for society. — With minds capable of, and 
accustomed to reflection, nothing palls sooner upon the, 
enjoyment, than that pleasure which is to be sought 
after abroad, without any thing to crown it at home ; 
and though nobody could enjoy pleasure more than 
she did, nobody, at the same time, had higher ideas of 
that solid happiness which arises from the most endear- 
ing connexion which the human mind is capable of 
forming. There was nothing therefore to deter her 
from the thoughts of a second marriage in general, 
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bat with regard to engaging in it with a man to whom 
she was almost a stranger, but by report, her prudence 
and discretion threw several obstacles in her way, 
which a rising inclination in his favour, of which she 
was but too sensible, had much difficulty to surmount. 
She endeavoured, as she flattered herself, to give both 
sides fair play ; and, to say the tratb, examined Lepour 
and Le centre, with as much candour as she was able. 
Le pour took the lead, and represented Mr. Norm with 
•H the advantages which a great understanding, im- 
proved by an unwearied attention to every thing that was 
Worth knowing ; a temper, a disposition formed to enjoy 
happiness, and of course to promote it ; a character for 
integrity, candour, and benevolence, which few could 
•qnal, and none excel ; a person very far from disagree- 
able, and a manner peculiarly engaging, could give him. 
It was sufficient to stagger a mind inclining to the other 
side: hers had no such inclination. However, Le centre 
was not without something to say in behalf of what » 
commonly called discretion : every allowance was made 
for the partiality of Sir Charles, from whom she had 
learnt all the abovesaid good qualities, except the twe- 
last ; in favour of which she had move positive evidence 
from her own senses. Every thing was suggested with 
regard to procrastination, in order to the forming a 
judgment for herself, without depending wholly upon 
the report of another : in short, every thing was said 
that prudence and discretion usually do say against 
inclination, and with the usual success. As she was 
ashamed, however, to give up the point at the first 
hearing, she determined to consult her pillow upon it. 
She accordingly retired to rest; and in the morning 
found herself just where she had been overnight — in 
a state of deliberation : but before she had breakfasted, 
the arrival of Sir Charles and Mr. Norris put an end to 
the dispute, and convinced her that hers was that kind 
of deliberation, the consequence of which to every wo- 
man the poet told us long ago. 

Whilst the above cause bad been trying at Mrs. Sta- 
pleton's fireside, the two gentlemen had been engaged 
in a different sort of contest. Sir Charles, who was 
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convinced that his own difficulties were now pretty 
well at an end, was in the greatest harmony of spirits 
imaginable ; and as nothing breeds confidence like sac- 
cess, he coo Id not help rallying Norris for a suspicion 
which his modesty had suggested, which was no other 
than that Mrs. Stapleton, with her figure, easy in her 
fortune, and connected with people of rank, would 
never think of marrying him* He could not help being 
conscious, that though his birth was not mean, it was 
obscure ; and though from the generosity of Sir Charles 
and the late Sir George Beville, his fortune was easy 
and independent, yet he well knew how small a chance 
a retired quiet kind of man stands with a lady who has 
been accustomed to the more busy and elegant scents 
of life; and therefore could not help expressing his 
fears, that whatever civility Mrs. Stapleton might show 
him was the mere effect of her good breeding, and her 
friendship for Sir Charles, and was what he ought not 
to build any hopes upon. Sir Charles could not help* 
laughing at his fears, and telling him that, though he 
knew the world, he did not know Mrs. Stapleton ; who, 
though she was used to, and every way qualified to 
shine in, public life, had, nevertheless, the highest idea 
of domestic felicity. He would have it too, that he 
had observed a partiality and attention in her beha- 
viour to him, which did not seem the mere effect of 
politeness : but Norris, who had found means to recon- 
cile two qualities, which are at variance in almost 
every other man, namely the address of the man of 
the world, and the diffidence of the man of letters, 
could not be brought to believe any such thing. This 
dispute lasted till they retired to rest, and concluded in 
a very uncommon way ; that is to say, all Sir Charles's 
arguments were unable to prevail on Norris to decide 
in favour of his own inclination, or to have a good 
opinion of himself. 

And here, reader, a satirical writer would affect to 
show you the difference between a man and a woman 
under the same circumstances. " See here," would be 
say, " Mr. Norris, a sensible man, could combat not 
only his own inclination, but all the arguments which 
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his friend, of whose judgment he had the highest opi- 
nion, could bring to back it ; and give his discretion a 
complete triumph over it at last : whereas Mrs. Staple- 
ton, whose inclination had no friend to give it any 
support, suffered her judgment to sustain a shameful 
defeat, and gave her inclination as complete a triumph 
over her discretion." But, reader, I am no satirist; 
I esteem an ounce of candour before a pound of wit, 
because I look upon it to be a commodity the most 
difficult to be met with of any in the world, not ex- 
cepting even virtue itself: nay, I am convinced it is 
an easier thing to lead a blameless life one's self, than 
to be strictly candid in our judgment upon the actions 
of others. In order therefore to preserve the appear- 
ance at least of this valuable qualification, I shall sup- 
pose, which is strictly true, that Mrs. Stapleton had no 
inclination that she was either afraid or ashamed to 
indulge; and that Mr. Norris, which is as true, had 
more modesty than he need have had. , 

In the morning Sir Charles, who was dressed an 
hour and a half before bis usual time, and could not 
be persuaded but his watch must have stood still in the 
night, having quite exhausted his stock of patience, and 
finding that Norris did not yet arrive in the breakfast- 
room, went up and thundered at his door. He was 
not a little surprised, instead of finding him dressing, 
to find that he was gone out : by the time, however, 
he got down stairs again, Mr. Norris was pulling off 
his gloves by the fire. " I have been taking a walk/' 
said he, "to endeavour to get a little assurance." — 
" It is the strangest reason for walking," replied Sir 
Charles, " that ever I heard in my life : I have heard of 
walking to get air, exercise, or an appetite, but never 
to get assurance." — " Why," said Norris, " every thing 
that yon said to me last night has been rumbling about 
in my head ever since ; and, to say the truth, I never 
had so great an inclination for any thing in my life as 
to believe you." — "That is to say," said Sir Charles, 
" that you are in love with Mrs. Stapleton."—" Troth," 
replied Norris, " was I a few years younger, I should 
think so ; but, as it is, I only have a very high opinion 
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of her, and should be very happy to marry her." — 
" Why then take my word for it," said Sir Charles, 
" if your modesty does not stand in yonr way, you . 
may : I would advise you therefore to turn it out of 
doors, and summon all the resolution you are master 
of, and try your chance ; you will then, at least, have 
nothing to reproach yourself with." — " That is the 
very thing, 11 said Norris, " that I have been taking a 
walk for, to set my blood and spirits in motion ; for 
there is nothing makes a man so unfit fur any enter- 

?rise, as undertaking it with his senses half awake, 
am convinced, that had I been a soldier, I could 
have fought much better after a good, smart, rattling 
march of four or five miles, than I could have done 
upon just putting my head out of tent, with my eyes 
half open, and nothing but my caution and apprehen- 
sion awake about me. I never ride with half so much' 
spirit a fox-hunting as when I trot my pony seven or 
eight miles to the cover." — " Why, really, said Sir 
Charles, " you have explained the notion of acquiring 
courage, by taking a walk in the morning, in a wav 
I was not aware of, and with some degree of plausibi- 
lity."—" O, sir," cried he, " there is nothing like it, 
depend upon it; after a good sound sleep the faculties 
open by degrees: the next state to sleep is the most 
like it ; you open an eye, stretch out a limb, are stupid 
as a brick, and barely alive : the most sleepy faculties 
of the mind, as fear, caution, distrust, and what the 
world call discretion, open next : some people never 
get beyond this state, and are never rightly awake all 
their lives ; these are the world's prudent men. Then, 
when the blood begins to £et into motion, the heart 
warms, and the animal spirits bustle about with such 
activity, as to stir a man up to the pitch of generosity, 
ambition, love, courage, and all the strenuous passions 
of the mind, which prudent people restrain, discreet 
people shake their beads at, and lively people are per- 
haps too apt to carry to excess. Such a man the French, 
according to my system, call tveilU. And a sleepy 
man, without such passions, must always be without 
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their concomitant virtues; for Rousseau never made a 
timer observation in his life than Un hamme mnt defauts 
jmnmti n'eus U des grand* vertus," 

By this tune the gentlemen had breakfasted, and 
went to attend Mrs- Stapleton. They found her, as we 
have already seen, just rising from ber breakfast. 
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A great deal of Business done in a very little Time, and 
recorded in a very narrow Compass. 

Mm- Norms could not have arrived at an instant when 
Mrs. Stapleton was more disposed to receive him »- 
vourably. She had begun to canvass the affair again 
in her mind, and had just finished ey&cj thing which 
her inclination had to suggest in his favour, when, just 
as her discretion was £oing again to take its turn, he 
entered ; and in ten minutes time rendered every thins; 
it had to say so ridiculous, that from that instant it 
never gained another audience, till, which was very 
soon the case, it was entirely brought over to the other 
side of the question. — When a lady, either from incli- 
nation or any other motive^ is determined to take any 
step, she presently inds means not only to influence 
ber judgment to allow of it, but to prove that it is the 
wisest and properest step she ever took in her life. — 
A very agreeable conversation very soon began, which 
would have lasted much longer than it did, bad not 
Sir Charles's impatience to see Miss Clayton induced 
him to interrupt it, by putting Mrs. Stapleton in mind 
that it was high time' to move. " Ay," said she, " it 
is so ; for I intend, after I have introduced you there, 
to take a walk through the Parks, and call upon a ladv 
in Westminster, as the morning promises to be fine." 
Thia was too favourable an opportunity for Mr. Norria 
to let slip ; be therefore told Sir Charles, that he would 
call and pay his compliments to Sir Harry ; " and then," 
continued he, " as I should be sorry to give you any 
interruption, possibly Mrs. Stapleton will permit me 
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to have the honour of attending her." To which Sir 
Charles agreed, and Mrs. Stapteton dad not think pro- 
per to disagree, and so they set out together. 

Sir Harry had been prepared for Sir Charles's re- 
ception ever since ten o'clock; and when the clock 
struck twelve, and no Sir Charles appeared, a visible 
•chagrin sat upon his countenance, and he began to 
believe firmly that he was inexorable, and would not 
come. As fee was entirely ignorant of the reasons 
which Miss Clayton had m petto for being convinced 
of the contrary, he was astonished to see her so con- 
posed : he concluded it was all affectation, and partly 
hinted to her that he thought so : she neither allowed 
it, nor took much pains to contradict it; perhaps it 
was as well for her that he should think so. At last a 
rap at the door brought the blood into Miss Claytonto 
cheeks, and carried Sir Harry to the bell, which he 
rang with as much vehemence as if he feared Sir 
Charles would go away again, if be was not let in in 
an instant- — There is nothing so distressing for all 
parties as a preconcerted interview, which is to pass 
for accidental : it was impossible to see the affected 
surprise of Sir Hairy at seeing Sir Charles in town, 
and to hear the civil things he said upon this unex- 
pected favour, without thinking of the meetiag be- 
tween Sir Amorous la Fool and Sir John Daw, in the 
" Silent Woman." Mrs. Stapleton was at last forced 
to wave the conversation, for fear she should not be 
able to keep her countenance. Sir Charles could not 
«onceal bis joy at seeing Miss Clayton ; be was a bad 
dissembler ; and hod Sir Harry been endowed with a 
tolerable share of penetration, he must have discovered 
that less contrivance, than hod been used to bring him 
back, weald have effected it. 

Mrs. Stapleton inquired after I«dy Clayton ; Miss 
Clayton said she was walked out. The truth of the 
ease was, that she did not appear, to save herself the 
trouble of framing on excuse for disappearing. Sir 
Harry ordered chocolate, soon after which Mrs. Sta- 
pleton and Mr. Norris proceeded on their walk, and 
Sir Harry, going to attend them to the door, thought 
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proper to go into his study, and send a servant to Sir 
Charles, to beg his excuse for a few minutes, as a per- 
son was just come in upon business which he was 
obliged to attend to. And thus, after a great deal of 
contrivance, he accomplished the leaving two young 
people together, whom he had been for the last quarter 
of a year, with equal contrivance, endeavouring to 
keep asunder. 

I suppose it is impossible for two people to feel more 
real happiness than Miss Clayton and Sir Charles felt 
at this interview : the retrospect upon the difficulties 
they had met with, and the singular means by which 
they had been removed, adding not a little to it— 
And here let it be remembered that their joy was infi- 
nitely more sincere than that of two young people who, 
after bribing servants, risking lives, and performing 
forty extravagant manoeuvres, make shift to drive off 
in a postchaise for Scotland together, because it was 
not allayed by any disagreeable sensations which will 
arise from a consciousness of having done an unjustifi- 
able thing, and made a father and mother wretched 
for their own indulgence. Had Sir Charles and Miss 
Clayton been bent upon coming together at all events, 
there was nothing that could have prevented them, at 
first, from walking out of the door, and bein£ married 
at their own parish church, without any previous cere- 
mony more than the ring and licence, as they were 
both of age, and Miss Clayton's fortune, independent 
of her father, would very well have satisfied Sir 
Charles : but with delicate minds, to accomplish their 
wishes is pot the only point in view ; it must be done 
by such means as will leave no seeds of remorse and 
'repentance behind. Miss Clayton could no more have 
enjoyed her situation in life, however agreeable to her 
wishes it might have been, with the reflection of hav- 
ing attained it by acting in direct opposition to the 
inclination of her father, and thereby embittering the 
rest of his days, than Sir Charles could have got the 
better of his integrity so far, as to obtain a daughter at 
the expense of her duty to her father; or of his pride, 
.by obtruding himself into an alliance with any family 
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against their inclination. The y had now not onlj the 
satisfaction of indulging their own inclinations, but of 
finding them coincide with the wishes of every one 
whose happiness, jointly with their own, they were 
bound to consult. With these pleasing reflections they 
had enjoyed two hours of the most enviable of all situ- 
ations, when Miss Clayton began to think it was high 
time to put an end to a visit, the result of which she 
knew her father would be impatient to hear. Sir 
Charles was surprised, upon looking at his watch, to 
find it so late; and, having obtained Miss Clayton's 
leave to wait on Sir Harry the next morning to solicit 
bis consent in form, he took his leave. Norris and he 
met at the door; both in such seeming harmony of 
spirits, that it was not difficult to see they were both 
very well pleased with their morning's entertainment. 
Mr. Norris was, in truth, very well pleased with his 
walk ; the sun shone bright, and gave a genial exhila- 
rating kind of warmth, which is ever favourable to 
pleasurable sentiments : and as, according to his own 
maxim, he found his resolution grow stronger at every 
step he took, going down Constitution Hill, he ven- 
tured upon a sort of a declaration, which though Mrs. 
Stapleton affected to receive with an air of pleasantry, 
he thought he saw by her manner was not unexpected ; 
which is a great step towards its being not unpleasing. 
And, indeed, though she could not be said to have 
given him much encouragement, yet she gave him 
something so very like it, that he had great reason to 
be satisfied : so that, upon the whole, both the friends 
had as agreeable prospects before them as they could 
desire. — They found the governor sitting by the par- 
lour fire, with what he thought no disagreeable pros- 
pect before him', which consisted of three newspapers, 
four magazines, and the two reviews ; some or other 
of which productions were his constant study. The 
first were his never-failing companions, as containing 
what every man wanted to know ; the second he was 
very partial to, as containing many little detached 
anecdotes, in which his learning a good deal consist- 
ed; and the last he sometimes looked into, because 
they enabled him to say something or other, it was no' 
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very material whether true or false, about book*, with- 
out the trouble of reading them attentively; a i 



which influences many greater pretenders to leaning 
than Governor Beville was, and which indeed renders 
these two monthly twelvepenny- worths of criticism the 
most useful to lawyers' clerks, studious journeymen, 
critical apprentices, country school-masters, and all the 
lower order of literati, of any books extant. 

u Well," said the governor, *« when am I to give 
you joy, Sir Charles?* 

" Gently, gently, my dear governor," said Sir Charles, 
" I have not got my passport yet ; I have only seen 
Sir Harry en passant to-day; to-morrow is to be the 
day of business." 

" How ridiculous it is," said the governor, «* to 
make so much ceremony about an affair, when you are 
all of one mind ! I will venture a wager now, that 
Norris and his goddess, who have nobody's consent to 
ask but their own, which bv the way is, I dare say, 
ready for asking for, will make as long a job too, as if 
they had each of them fathers and mothers, and a whole 
circle of uncles and aunts into the bargain to perplex 
them." 

" Troth," said Norris, " it is very likely ; I don't 
understand much of forms and ceremonies; but I pro- 
mise you there shall be none that I can help." 

" Well, well," said the governor, " mind what I 
say ; I stay in town just six weeks ; and if I don't see 
you both fairly snickled before I go, I'll never forgive 
either of you. 

The two gentlemen both promised to do their best, 
and, retiring to dress before dinner, left the governor 
once more to his studies. 



CHAP. VI. 

Sir Charles has an Audience of Sir Harry, and half 

carries his Point with Miss Clayton, 

In the evening the gentlemen went all together to 

make a visit to the Barkers, whom the governor had 

never seen in their prosperity ; and he had too much 
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goodness of heart not to promise himself much pleasure 
in being witness to the happy change in their situation. 
Sir Charles promised himself some satisfaction also in 
introducing the governor to old Mr. Barker, who he ima- 
gined would be much taken with him, as his character. 
had some peculiarities in it, which marked it from the 
common run of men ; and he knew Mr. Barker thought 
the discovery of a character, which had any thing par- 
ticular in its cast, like the discovering a mine ; which, 
with a little pains in the working, would turn to very 
good account. He was very right in his conjecture ; 
for when he introduced them to each other, he saw 
that Mr. Barker eyed the governor with that sort qf 
penetrating look, with which an accurate observer 
Surveys an object which appears to contain something 
worth notice. There was something indeed in his 
dress and address so peculiarly his own, as spoke at 
once a mine for Mr. Barker ; and be accordingly at- 
tached himself to him the whole evening with an atten- 
tion that won the governor's heart: the consequence 
of which was that, during his stay in town, Mr. Barker 
and he were seldom asunder.— Mrs. Barker informed 
Sir Charles that Lord Timon was in town, that she had 
been that morning to wait on Lady Mary, and was to 
have the honour of attending her to Carlisle House the. 
evening but one following. " I am glad of it," said 
Sir Charles, " for as I know Miss Clayton intends 
being there [for he now made no secret of his match 
amongst his friends], I shall be glad of that opportu- 
nity of introducing two of the most amiable women in. 
the world to each other, and of showing Lady Mary 
her future neighbour." Mrs. Barker assured him he 
could not do her a greater favour, for that she longed 
for nothing so much as to be known to a lady of whom 
she had heard so much. 

As these two families did not visit at all according 
to the London style of visiting, it was late before they 
parted ; and after supper, in spite of all Mrs. Barker, 
could say against it* old Mr. Barker insisted upon 
smoking a pipe of British herb with the governor ; 
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which they bad both lately discovered to be the best 
thing in the world for the eyes. 

The next morning Sir Charles and Mr. Norris be- 
took themselves to their respective posts, one in Brook 
Street, the other in Bond Street Sir Charles found 
Sir Harry Clayton had been waiting; for him, for he 
had never recollected that it was drawing-room day, 
and that Sir Harry was in waiting. His chariot bad 
been some time at the door; but as he knew Sir 
Charles's business was with him, and longed very much 
to have matters settled as fast as possible, he waited 
half an hoar beyond his time, in order, if possible, to 
see him before he went. As soon as Sir Charles there- 
fore arrived, he was conducted into the study, where 
he found Sir Harry reading a newspaper, which hd 
had just had time to run to his chair and take up, 
whilst Sir Charles stood at the door ; his post, for the 
last half hour, having been at the window, with that 
kind of expecting race with which a schoolboy stands 
at the gate the morning his fathers horses are to fetch 
him home. Sir Charles began in his usual style to 
talk about the morning, and so forth ; but Sir Harry, 
by making an apology for leaving him the day before, 
and pulling out his watch, which, together with the 
chariot at the door, he thought might serve as a hint 
that he was going to leave him again, gave him to 
understand that he wished him to come to business as 
soon as possible. Sir Charles was excellent at taking 
a hint; he began therefore with inquiring after the 
ladies by way of introduction ; and from thence pro- 
ceeding to some handsome things with regard to Miss 
Clayton, he got, by a pretty easy transition, to the 
main business ; which he opened with a very honest 
account of his own circumstances, and concluded with 
a very generous offer of complying with any demand 
Sir Harry could make consistently with the neeessary 
provision for a family. Sir Harry, who was by no 
means himself deficient in point of generosity, after 
having got over the little surprise which it was neces- 
sary saeh a declaration should throw him into, and 
made some civil speeches upon the occasion, in which 
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be was still less deficient than in the former point, 
proceeded to acquaint Sir Charles with the state of 
Miss Clayton's fortune, what she had in her own 
power, and what she might hereafter expect from him ; 
he then concluded with saying, that he by no means 
wished to prescribe to Sir Charles, but was sure he 
should be satisfied with whatever offer he should think 
proper to make. To say the truth, this answer had 
been advised by Lady Clayton ; " For," said she, " I 
dare say he vill offer more than you could ask." A 
piece of policy which, I suppose, she had learnt from 
the lower order of gentry, whose services being of so 
trifling a nature as to render it difficult to ascertain 
their real value, they choose to apply to the generosity 
of their employers, rather than their justice, by which 
means, " What your honour pleases," often gets half- 
a-crown, where the legal demand might have been sis* 
pence. And it succeeded here to a miracle : Sir Charles 
made an offer so much beyond what Sir Harry expect- 
ed, that, so far from having any thoughts of asking it, 
he was in great doubt whether he ought not to refuse 
it But it seems Lady Clayton had suspected that his 
eagerness for the match would draw him in to make 
some foolish bargain, and had therefore made him pro- 
mise two things; one was to make no demand, for the 
reason above given ; the other was to take whatever 
was offered ; unless, which she knew Sir Charles too 
well to be much in fear of, it should be too little. I 
dare say, therefore, nothing but having inadvertently 
made this promise could have induced Sir Harry .to 
have accepted a settlement for his daughter at least 
doable to what he had any right to expect: as the 
ease stood, he was obliged to comply. 

This important business being thus settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties, Sir Charles went up 
to the ladies, and Sir Harry went where he ought to 
bare gone an hour before. Whether by accident or 
design I cannot tell, Sir Charles found Lady Clayton 
alone in the drawing-room. It might have been ex- 
pected that a consciousness of the manner in which she 
bad behaved to feim, the last time they met, would ha* 
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rendered his first visit a little distressing: but as Sir 
Charles Was by do means of the order of people who 
love to triumph on those occasions, so neither was 
Lady Clayton one of those who create difficulties for 
themselves by an excessive delicacy of sentiment : Sir 
Charles, therefore, coold not be more ready to forget 
that she had ever behaved ill to him than she was her- 
self. When, therefore, he told her the business he had 
been upon with Sir Harry, and hoped he should have 
her concurrence in what had been settled between' 
•them, she, relying upon her instructions to Sir Harry, 
found not the least difficulty in saying, that " she 
thought the family wery much obliged to him, and 
that he might be sure she could not have any objection 
to an alliance vich any family might be proud of.' 1 Sir 
Charles, who was perfectly well satisfied to compro- 
mise matters, and forgive her all the trouble she had 
given him, upon condition of her giving him no more, 
was going to make proper acknowledgments, when the 
arrival of Miss Clayton prevented him. — After the first 
civilities, Lady Clayton had consideration enough to 
find out that there are certain subjects which, though' 
they maybe equally known to three people, so that 
any two of them may converse freely upon them in the 
absence of the third, it is nevertheless difficult to enter 
upon in the presence of all three ; she therefore thought 
it might be both proper and convenient for her to with- 
draw. And here again that delicacy, which upon these 
occasions puts people upon making Arty foolish ex- 
cuses, gave her no trouble at all: why, thought she, 
should I tell a fib and say, I want to go for this and 
that and t'other, when the. truth will do just as well? 
So getting up with a laugh, " I suppose, said she, "you 
would as lief have my room as my company," a sur- 
mise which they did not think proper to contradict, 
she left them without farther ceremony. 

Every difficulty which had for some time obstructed 
his happiness, being now removed, Sir Charles, lest 
any unforeseen accident should arise, was for hasten- 
ing it as much as possible, and was very earnest with 
Miss Clayton to 'fix * the day on which she would |rot 
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him in possession of every thing he held most dear, 
and by that means put it out of the power of fate or 
Lady Clayton to do him any farther despite. But, 
whether it is that young ladies, when they haye a bless- 
ing within their reach, are not so eager to enjoy it as 
they were when they thought it impossible to get at 
it, or whether the natural timidity of the sex makes 
them willing to postpone the hour which is to deter- 
mine the future happiness of their lives, I cannot tell, 
but the fact is certainly true ; as I dare say every man 
who has tried it well knows, that it is not half so dif- 
ficult to prevail upon a lady to have one at all, as.it is . 
to bring her to fix the day. At length, after a great 
deal of that rhetoric which hardly any woman can re- 
sist, she was brought to a compromise. " Well then," 
said she, " Sir Charles, I must intrust you with a secret, 
which you must give me your honour not to divulge 
till a proper time." Sir Charles was in a humour to 
promise any thing. " You must know then," said she, 
" that your friend Norris is teasing my friend Staple- 
ton just in the same way as you are plaguing me ; that 
may be no secret to you, perhaps, but possibly it may 
be that she, some time or other, intends to comply with 
bis request." — " I am rejoiced to bear it," cried Sir 
Charles. " O," said she, " but you must keep her 
counsel, and not give a hint of her resolution to your 
friend, till she shall be pleased to let him know it her- 
self ; and whenever that happens, upon the same day 
that she condescends to make your friend happy, I 
think I must determine to take my chance with you : 
so now you need not press me any farther, you see the 
day is not in my power." Sir Charles, finding he could 
get no better terms, was glad to accept of these ; so 
assuring her that he would not suffer Norris to have a 
moment's rest till he had carried bis point, he took his 
leave. 
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CHAP. VII. 



A tkort Chapter, containing the Opening of a very 
alarming Adventure. 

Every thing went on smoothly and well for several 
days, and Miss Clayton, who possibly began to think 
that her friend had sacrificed enough to punctilio, and 
had now a right to follow her inclination, had put 
every thing in great forwardness for the celebration of 
a day, which she neither expected nor wished to be far 
off. Mrs. 8tapleton, after having said and done every 
thing that is usual on such occasions, was at length 
prevailed upon to make Mr. Norris happy. But, as 
she had not so professedly made preparations for the 
occasion as her friend bad, she had a great deal to do, 
and was therefore under the necessity of trespassing 
upon the patience of the rest of the party for another 
fortnight ; a demand which two, at least, of them found 
some difficulty in complying with : but neither she, nor 
her mantuamaker, could dispense with an hour of it, . 
so they were forced to submit, and the important day 
was fixed accordingly. In the mean time the neces- 
sary articles of silks, satins, and lace, were carried on 
with as much expedition as possible. Poor Mrs. Jenny 
had so many walks and so many fresh orders for Mrs. 
Bond, and every thing was to be executed in such a 
hurry, that at last the inquisitive milliner took an op- 
portunity of asking her what all this extraordinary 
preparation was for. A wedding is the thing in the 
world upon which ladies' women love most to expati- 
ate. Mrs. Jenny therefore, who had every qualifica- 
tion which a lady's woman ought to have, wanted not 
a second invitation to display her talents upon her 
favourite topic ; so beginning at the first of her lady's 
acquaintance with Miss Clayton, the first year she lived 
with her, which was eight years ago last June, who 
brought her acquainted with Sir Charles Beville, who 
brought her acquainted with Mr. Norris, to whom she 
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was to be married the next week : she ran 6b with the 
whole story, with all its ifs and and* ; to which the 
milliner paid more than ordinary attention. Mrs. 
Jenny was all this time waiting for a cap which wanted 
bat a quarter of an hoar's work to finish it ; but by the 
time she had finished her story half an hour had elapsed, 
and the cap still wanting a quarter of an hour to finish 
it, Mrs. Bond begged she might send it, or that Mrs* 
Jenny would give herself the trouble to call again in 
the evening, when the cap and some other things should 
be ready for her to carry home together. Mrs. Jenny 
chose the latter ; and accordingly, as soon as her lady 
was gone to Sir Harry Clayton's, where the whole party 
was to spend their evening, she betook herself to Mrs* 
Bond's. Mrs. Bond was drinking her tea, and en- 
treated Mrs. Jenny, who wanted not much entreaty, to 
walk into the back shop and drink a dish with her. 
She theu took an opportunity to set her tongue a going 
once more, and having made many inquiries about 
Mr. Norris, and learnt every thing about him which 
Mrs. Jenny could tell her, which was abundantly «*$» 
ficient for her purpose, she stept into the shop to fetch 
the bandbox for her, and at the same time gave her a 
letter, saying, "Be so good, Mrs. Jenny, as deliver 
this to your lady : I am very sorry to give her any 
uneasiness, but it is absolutely necessary she should be 
acquainted with some circumstances of which that wiH 
inform her." Mrs. Jenny did not comprehend one 
word of the speech, nor did Mrs. Bond think proper 
to explain herself. — Mrs. Jenny's curiosity to know the 
contents of the letter made her think that her lady 
staid very late at Sir Harry Clayton's. To say the 
truth, the party were so happy in one another, that they 
did not think of breaking up very early : Mr. Norris, 
in particular, had been in such high spirits, and so en- 
tertaining and agreeable, that Mrs. Stapleton felt her- 
self more and more attached to him every minute; and, 
to say the truth, almost wished that each of the next 
4ive or six days eould consist of less than twenty-four 
hours. As soon as she arrived at home, Mrs. Jenny 
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-presented tier box : " And, madam," said the, " I can- 
not tell what Mrs. Bond meant, but to be rare she has 
frijjJrVtl roe oat of my very wits ; for she desired I 
would give you this letter, and said it would make you 
uneasy, ami she was very sorry ; but that it was ne- 
cessary yon should know something that is in it" — 
" A letter from Mrs. Bond make me uneasy, Jenny !" 
said Mrs. Stapleton. " I think I could lay a good 
wager against that ; but let us see however." She took 
the letter, and having run her eye over it, Mrs. Jenny, 
who watched her looks with much attention, was alarmed 
to see her colour go and come, and would have given 
all she was worth in the world to have known the con- 
tents of the letter. — Mrs. Stapleton was indeed alarm- 
ed, but not sufficiently to throw her off her guard ; as 
therefore she thought there might be some mistake, or 
-some villany in the contents of the letter, she did not 
choose to disclose them, till the person most concerned 
in them had been consulted. She therefore made light 
of it to her woman, but retired to rest in the greatest 
discomposure of mind that possibly she had ever expe- 
rienced. Her sagacious woman, who plainly saw she 
■was disturbed, and also knew that it was not a trifle 
that could disturb her, was apprehensive something 
-very terrible was the matter, and suffered that worst 
of all sensations — the fearing that she knew not what 
"would happen. — Certain fears admit of certain com- 
forts ; but the fear of one knows not what, knows no 
alleviation or bounds; which is the reason that the 
apprehension which old women and children have of 
spirits and apparitions, is the most dismaying of all 
fears. — This sort of uncertain apprehension Mrs. Jenny 
suffered all that night; and as it would have been too 
much for her to have endured another night, she deter- 
mined, if her lady was not more communicative in the 
morning, to make an errand to the milliner, to try if 
she could get any thing out of her. Some dark hints 
indeed, which Mrs. Bond had dropped in conversation, 
helped, in some small degree, to ascertain the object 
of faer fears; but as it directed them to the most fos- 
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roidable of all disasters, something or other happening 
to prevent her lady's match taking place, that was but 
small comfort, and she was willing to find some other 
object for them if she could. A wedding in the family 
seemed to promise such a scene of mirth and jollity, 
that it was no wonder if, next to that of her own sweet- 
heart, Mrs. Jenny thought the loss of it the worst ac- 
cident that could happen. Both mistress and maid 
probably found this the longest night they had ever 
passed \n their lives. At length, however, the morn- 
ing arrived, which was to disperse or confirm all their 
apprehensions* 



CHAP. VIII. 

Continuation of the Adventure* 

That you may not, reader, be at any loss to compre- 
hend the meaning of this perplexing affair, which is 
now going to be opened to you, I would advise you to 
recollect, or, if your memory happens to be weak, 
which if you have either a great deal of wit, or none 
at all, may possibly be the case, to turn back to the 
first book of these Memoirs, in which Mr. Norris re- 
lates the adventures which happened to him in the 
early part of his life. — There : — now you have done 
that, you will be very able to understand what fol- 
lows : — ' 

Mrs. Stapleton arose the next morning about her 
usual time, but not with her nsual cheerful serenity of 
mind, nor yet with that agreeable hurry of spirits, 
which the preparations she had been, for the last week, 
engaged in, used to excite. During the time of break- 
fast, Mrs. Jenny observed she was thoughtful, uneasy, 
and even pettish ; a kind of humour in which she had 
never before seen her, during the eight years that she 
had lived with her. Several times had she deter- 
mined to beg to be permitted to share her anxiety, 
but an unusual austerity sat upon her countenance, 
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which as often deterred her from her purpose. At 
length a tear, which she thought she saw stealing down 
her cheek, had well nigh made her break through all 
restraint, for she really loved her mistress, when the 
arrival of Mr. Norris again prevented her. 

Generous minds never harbour a suspicion of an ho- 
nest man, till he H bas had an opportunity of answering 
his accusers. Mrs. Stapleton therefore received Mr. 
Norris with her usual kindness, not to say affection : 
she neither indeed was able, nor endeavoured to hide 
the uneasiness that hung upon her mind ; and bis pene- 
tration and love both combined to show it him in an 
instant " What am I to think, my dearest madam," 
said he, " of an uneasiness which I see in your coun- 
tenance for the first time, when I should hope, if pos- 
sible, to see in it an additional cheerfulness V — " I 
know not," said she, " what to think of it myself; it is 
not absolutely without reason, and yet it is, I dare say, 
so very near it, that I almost blame myself for giving 
way to it. This letter, which I received last night, 

will possibly explain."- Mr. Norris took the letter, 

and, casting his eye over the superscription, turned as 
pale as death, and had hardly strength to read what 
follows. 

" MADAM, 

" I hope you will have the goodness to pardon my 
troubling you with this, but an affair of the utmost 
consequence renders it absolutely necessary. 

" I am, madam, informed, thai you are upon the 
point of marriage with a Mr. Norris, of Northampton- 
shire. I am very sorry that he should have any thoughts 
of entering into such an engagement with you, as he 
must be conscious that be is under the strongest en- 
gagements with another person. It is many years, 
madam, since Mr. Norris and myself were connected 
with each other ; but as I have now in my possession 
more than one promise of marriage under his hand, 
notwithstanding he was pleased to forsake me upon a 
bare suspicion, I cannot think of suffering him to eater 
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iato an engagement with another person, whilst I am 
dive and single. Distressed circumstance*, and va- 
rious other incidents, have been the occasion of my 
assuming the name of Bond, to which I have no claim ; 
bat he will know perfectly well who I am, when I have 
the honour to subscribe myself, 

" Madam, 
" Your obliged humble servant, 

" Frances Loveill." 

Nothing could equal the astonishment of Mr. Norris 
when he had finished this extraordinary letter. " Do 
you know this person?" said Mrs. Stapleton. — " But 
too well," replied he ; " what she says is undoubtedly 
true, and I know not well how to get over her claim ; 
but of this I am convinced, that when you hear the 
hfstory of that transaction, you will not only acquit me 
of any design to deceive you, but will not wonder if 
the circumstance of my letters being in the possession of 
this abandoned woman had slipped my memory." Mrs. 
Stapleton saw no appearance of deceit in his counte- 
nance, and begged tie would acquaint her with every 
particular. He began with informing her that Sir 
Charles and Governor Beville were already perfectly 
well acquainted with this transaction ; and tnen pro- 
ceeded to tell her the literal facts as they are recorded 
in the first book of these Memoirs. 

During the recital, Mrs. Stapleton recovered her 
spirits sufficiently to be much diverted with many 
parts of it : she could not help comparing the inexpe- 
rienced eager young man, with the sedate, considerate 
person before her ; and, to say the truth, she saw such 
a natural goodness of heart in the former, as was, in 
her esteem, no less amiable than the more ripened qua- 
lifications of the latter ; in short, so for was this inci- 
dent from lessening Mr. Norris in her esteem, that, by 
showing the goodness of bis disposition at all times of 
his life, it rendered him more dear to her than ever. 
She was so far from blaming him for having been de- 
ceived, that she would have accused him of a want of 
feasibility if be bad escaped the snare laid for him, 
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and wobM hare thought the unsuspecting open- heart- 
edness of a youug man very ill supplied by the prudent 
caution of an old one. She was of opinion that every 
age has its peculiar qualifications, and even virtues, 
and that they lose great part of their value, by being 
confounded or misplaced. She was, in short, thoroughly 
sensible of the justice of that observation of Yorick s 
in that Journey, which is of more value than all the 
voyages and travels which ever were journalized, 
(which observation, by the way, would have sounded 
ten times better, if the author had found or invented 
an expression for it, which had not a certain indelicacy 
of idea annexed to it) "Ifa man has not a certain cul- 
libility in his nature, to much the loorse." — Perfectly 
convinced therefore of Mr. Norris's worth, and more 
than ever charmed with his character, all her consi- 
deration was turned upon the means of extricating him 
and herself from this difficulty, which had so unex- 
pectedly sprung up to impede a union which had 
every prospect of felicity attending it. — The most ob- 
vious means which occurred to her was to try if the 
universal panacea might not reach the case, that is to 
say, whether a good sum of money might not prevail 
on her to relinquish her claim, from which she could 
not hope, in the end, to reap any other benefit : and 
this she was the rather inclined to believe would have 
the effect, because the woman, by dropping a hint in 
her letter, of her beins; in distressed circumstances, 
seemed to point out this natural way for Mr. Noma 
to take of relieving both her and himself. But Norris, 
who well knew the malignity of her disposition, could 
not help being of a different opinion. He knew that 
she had a sufficient share of that diabolical glee which 
rises from the thoughts of tormenting ; and that, though 
interest might have some share in this mischievous 
claim, the pleasure of disappointing, or at least pro- 
tracting, the happiness of a man who had disappointed 
her, had probably a much greater ; and, in this view, 
he saw more difficulty in compromising the affair, 
than Mrs. Stapleton was aware of; for he was too 
good a master of the human heart not to know, that a J 
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regard to interest may be satisfied, but a thirst after 
revenge never. In spite therefore of all Mrs. Staple- 
ton conld say to encourage him, he was very much 
disconcerted, and conld not help fearing a tedious de- 
lay to the completion of his wishes. — Another cause 
also concurred to make his situation very uneasy to 
him, the fear of the conjectures which would be made 
amongst his acquaintance with regard to this sudden 
delay of a match which they were in daily expectation 
of seeing completed. To hope to keep it a secret, 
when it was known to a milliner and a chambermaid, 
was to hope to conceal the sun-rising; and to hope to 
have the real cause known and believed, without any 
misrepresentations to the disadvantage of either him 
or Mrs. Stapleton, or both, was as vain ; he was there- 
fore apprehensive, and not without reason, that ill na- 
tured people, and probably the woman herself, would 
not be backward in raising reports which it would 
£ive him pain to suffer, and which, at the same time, 
it would not be possible to contradict. Mrs. Stapleton 
attempted both to reason and laugh him out of these 
apprehensions : " With regard to yourself," said she, 
" your character is too well established with those 
who know you, to be hurt by any reports which a dis- 
appointed and violent woman can raise; and with 
regard to me, I hope I am nearly in the same situa- 
tion ; but if not, I live, Mr. Norris, to my own heart, 
and as long as that does not reproach me, I set very 
slightly by the opinion of the world, from whom I have 
nothing either to hope or fear." 

Norris applauded the justice of her sentiments, and 
endeavoured to imitate her unconcern, but without 
effect In this perplexity it was agreed between them, 
that the first step should be to consult Sir Charles on 
the affair ; and if he would have the goodness to under- 
take it, to put the whole management into his hands, 
as he would probably be able to conduct it with more 
coolness than Mr. Norris himself might ; for, to say 
the truth, he found himself too much exasperated 
against the woman, to be sure of keeping his temper 
within the bounds which prudence might require. 
With this view he went home to consult Sir Charle 
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He found htm and young Mr. Barker together ; and 
as the long intimacy which he had had with the latter, 

Save him a right to his confidence, he entered into a 
etail of the affair to them both. Sir Charles was en- 
tirely of Mrs. Stapleton's opinion, that the woman could 
have no other end in view, than extorting a sam of 
money, which he was also of opinion it would be neces- 
sary to comply with; to which Norris, though with 
some reluctance, agreed, provided Sir Charles wonld 
undertake the management of the affair, that he might 
not be nnder any necessity of seeing her. Sir Charles 
very willingly undertook to talk with Miss Loveill, 
and for that purpose proposed sending for her to his 
house the next day ; and, as Mr. Norris himself had 
declared against seeing her, he begged Mr.* Barker 
would give him his assistance. Mr. Barker, who bad 
been intent upon examining the letter which Mrs. Sta- 
pleton had received, very readily promised his assist- 
ance ; but as he had a very particular engagement for 
the next day, begged the conference might be post- 
poned to the day following. Mr. Norris, who was on 
thorns till it was over, wished him to wave his engage- 
ment ; but as he said it was of such a nature, that it 
was impossible to defer it, Norris was obliged to sub- 
mit to the little delay, and the day but one following 
was accordingly fixed for the morning. 



CHAP. IX. 

Conclusion of the Adventure. 

The next day Sir Charles himself wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Bond, or, as she again chose to call herself. Miss 
Loveill ; wherein he told her, that his friendship for 
Mr. Norris had induced him to take the trouble of 
conversing with her upon the subject of a claim, which, 
though he little expected ever to find revived, he was 
nevertheless conscious had some foundation ; but as aa 
affair of this kind could not so properly be discussed 
by letter, he begged to see her at his house the next 
day, at whatever hour she would appoint. 
To this letter sue sent a very pathetic auswer ; ap* 

1 
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logimng for such parts of her past conduct, as she was 
conscious Mr. Norris, and therefore Sir Charles, knew 
wanted it; and persisting in her affectionate regard 
for Mr. Norris, to which she imputed her having con- 
stantly persevered in a single state, though often much 
pressed to change it, by those who would have re- 
moved her oat of the necessity of earning her living 
by labour; of all which she promised to give Sir 
Charles a more ample account the next day, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Sir Charles sent Mr. Barker 
the hour of appointment, and was rather surprised to 
hear that he was gone out of town. Before the ap- 
pointed time, however, he arrived. Sir Charles had 
given orders, that as soon as the lady came, she should 
be conducted into the library, within which there was 
a little dressing-room, whither Mr. Norris chose to 
retire ; for, though he did not care to encounter her 
himself, his curiosity and anxiety made him wish to be 
witness to what passed upon the occasion. 

Soon after the hour appointed Miss Loveill arrived, 
was conducted into the library, and in a few minutes 
Sir Charles came to her. Knowing her character, he 
could not help being struck with the decency of her 
appearance, the humility of her look, and the elegance 
of her manner. " I am sorry, madam," said he, " to 
have the necessity of introducing myself to you upon 
an affair which cannot be pleasing either to you or 
myself; but my friend has desired me to undertake a 
task for him, to which he found himself unequal." 
She made some civil reply with regard to Sir Charles's 
character, and concluded with an air of surprise; 
" Am not 1, sir, to have the satisfaction of seeing Mr. 
Norris V'—" No man," replied Sir Charles, " Mrs. 
Bond, loves to say an uncivil thing to any lady less 
than Mr. Norris, much less to a lady who once gave 
him reason to think well of her." The reply was 
equivocal ; and the door opening at that instant, she 
rose in a hurry, as if expecting to see Mr. Norris ; but 
noon Mr. Barker entering, and Sir Charles introducing 
him to her as another friend of Mr. Noma's, she sat 
down with a visible disappointment in her countenance 
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and from that instant her whole air and deportment 
was changed : the affected humility which she had as- 
sumed disappeared in an instant, and she began to talk, 
not in the style of one who solicits a favour, bat of one 
who makes a demand. " I see, gentlemen," said she, 
" that P am to expect no favour from Mr. Norris : 
after all the injuries he has done me, he even has the 

barbarity to refuse to see me. Well, be it so. 

I must then rely upon the justice of my claim ; and as 
long as I am in possession of his letters, I am not afraid 
that his abilities, or the countenance you, Sir Charles, 
are pleased to show him, should screen him from the 
law. M — " Pray, Mrs. Bond," said Sir Charles—" Be- 
fore you proceed in your question," interrupted she, 
" I must beg leave, sir, to inform you, once for all, 
that I hare no title to that name, though I have, for 
particular reasons, gone by it for some years; my 
name, sir, is LoveilT."—— " Pray, madam,' said Mr. 
Barker, " may I take the liberty to ask you how you 
came at first to take the name of Bond V— " Why, sir," 
replied she, " when your friend Mr. Norris, after en- 
tering into the most solemn engagements with me 
which can bind a man to a woman, except that at the 
altar, thought proper, upon the pretence of some inno- 
cent gallantry between me and a young man of fashion, 
to whom my family had obligations, to desert me in the 
most barbarous manner, and take every pains to ruin 
my reputation, as well as my comfort; I found that he 
had succeeded so far in his endeavours, as to exasperate 
those, who were disposed to be my friends, against me, 
to such a degree, that, in a little time, I found myself 
in distressed circumstances, without a friend in the 
world who would give me any assistance. They who 
had disapproved of my connexion with him, and who, 
before that, were both able and willing to assist me, 
made that an excuse for throwing me off; and others, 
who had no such pretence, turned even his cruel neg- 
lect of me to my disadvantage, by saying, that if I had 
not, somehow or other, behaved ill, he would never 
have forsaken me. In this dreadful situation, which 
you see, gentlemen, was entirely the consequence of 
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my unhappy attachment to him, I found it necessary to 
apply to some means For a livelihood. The skill I had 
in needlework, suggested the millinery branch, as the 
most probable resource ; and I accordingly got myself 
recommended to Mrs. Cooke, at Bath, to work journey* 
work. But, from a latent spark of pride, which, in 
people not meanly descended, no meanness of circum- 
stances can extinguish, I was not willing to appear 
under my own name in a rank of life so much below 
what I had been accustomed to." Mr. Barker sighed ; 
sfie mistook his motive and thought it a token of some 
rising compassion: she therefore by way of encou- 
raging him not to suppress it, pulled out her hand- 
kerchief and proceeded. " Think, sir, think, gentle- 
men, how cutting a thing it must be to be shunned by 
all your acquaintance, and brine a disgrace, by a mean 
employment, upon a family which has lived with dis- 
tinction in the world j 'tis worse than poverty itself." 
Mr. Barker sighed again. Bravo, thought she, and 
wiped her eyes. " Think, gentlemen," continued she, 
" of the misery of such a fall, and you will not be sur- 
prised that I wished, if possible, to conceal myself 
under a borrowed name. Jt is to that, and that only, 
that I owe the name of Bond, which was the first name 
that happened to occur, and which is the rather re- 
markable, as I do not recollect that I know any person 
of the name amongst all my acquaintance." Mr. Barker, 
at the conclusion of this last speech, felt some emotions 
which he found it difficult to suppress, but they did 
not arise from pity. - " According to your account, 
madam," said Sir Charles, " you have met with some 
hardships, which, however, I can by no means think 
you have any right to attribute to Mr. Norris." — " No, 
sir!" exclaimed she with violence: " Was it not 

owing to him that I lost ■" — " Let us not be warm, 

Mrs. Loveill," interrupted Sir Charles ; " I shall not 
now enter into any inauiry upon what grounds it 
was that Mr. Norris declined pursuing his connexion 
with you ; it is sufficient to say, that he is determined 
to keep to the resolution he made many years ago of 
never seeing you more: what use therefore do you 
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intend to make of bis letters? and what are your ex- 
pectations from him ?" Tears of passion now took die 
place of those which she had squeezed out as incite- 
ments to pity. " I know, Sir Charles Beville," cried 
she, " I know that you, sir, think I am to be bribed to 
part with what I have a just claim to, and that money 
is my view in offering this claim at snob a time. Yon 
are mistaken, sir; it is not money I want; 1 am still, 
poor as yon may esteem me, in a situation to give 
Mr. Norris as much uneasiness as be can give me ; 
and be assured, sir, that no paltry consideration of 
interest shall ever induce me to give op that power. 
Mr. Norris, sir, yon may inform him from me, shall 
never marry where his heart leads him ; I, sir, will for 
ever forbid the banns; and if he perjures himself to 
obtain a licence, I will persecute him through every 
court of justice with all the rigour that disappointment 
can nrge." — " I would be glad," said Bar. Barker, 

" to ask Mrs. Bond " " I again tell yon, sir," 

cried she, " that I have no such name."—" Till I have 
as good reasons, madam," replied Mr. Barker, " for 
calling you by any other name, as I have for calling 
yon by that, I shall give you no other." He said this 
with so penetrating a look, that the lady, who had 
looked upon Sir Charles as the principal person, and 
till that instant had paid very little attention to Mr. 
Barker, began to be a little startled : she looked earn- 
estly at him, and asked him, not without some hesita- 
tion, — " Pray, sir, who-— who are you!"~" My name, 
madam," replied he, " is Barker, and possibly in one 
of those courts of judicature, to which you threaten to 
apply for relief against a man whom yon have so highly 
injured, you may see me again, I am, Mrs. Bond, a 
very free spoken man, therefore yon must not think of 
going, madam (for she was beginning to move, pojmibly 
from a presentiment that Mr. Barker had something 
disagreeable to say to her), before I have told yon a 
little of my mind. I have listened witb great pati- 
ence, though not less indignation, to yonr story ; ia 
which you have, with the most unparalleled effrontery, 
thrown the effects of your own ill conduct upon Mr. 
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Norrw. I will not, madam, descend so low as to reca- 
pitulate any of the actions of your rile life, with the 
whole of which, however, you may be assured I am 
thoroughly well acquainted : only your claim upon my 
friend concerns me, and to that only I shall therefore 
confine myself. What might have been your motives 
for daring to set ap a claim, which yon have not the 
least shadow of a pretence to support, I cannot tell ; it 
may be revenge, in which you will be disappointed ; 
it may be money, in which yon will be more disap- 
pointed. I am so well acquainted with the circum- 
stances of your claim, that if a shilling would purchase 
Mr. Noma's promissory letters from yon, he should 
not give it." During this speech she* sat in the most 
perfect astonishment; nor was Sir Charles without 
> some degree of wonder, for as be was ignorant of the 
grounds that Mr. Barker went upon, he could not 
guess what was his design. Mrs. Bond at length recol- 
lected herself, and began to suspect that possibly this 
behaviour was meant to intimidate her ; to which sus- 
picion she was the more encouraged, from considering 
tbe mild way in which Sir Charles bad treated her, 
which seemed calculated to try first to compromise 
matters : confirmed therefore in her suspicion, she be- 
gan an answer in a very high tone and style j which 
Mr. Barker presently put a stop to, by saying, " Look 
ye, Mrs. Bond, I cannot pretend to answer such a tor- 
rent as I see you are going to pour out without some 
assistance ; but before you proceed to insist upon your 
claim to Mr. Norris with so much vehemence, you will 
do well to find some means of getting rid of that which 
a gentleman, whom I brought this morning with me 
from Stony-Stratford, lays to you." Upon saying thi* 
he opened the door, and calling, " Pray, sir, walk this 
way ;" in walked the rery identical Mr. Bond, whom 
we left some time ago playing Chaftiont at Stony-Strat* 
ford ; who, stepping up to the lady, told ber, in tb« 
true accent of the country, " My dear soule, it's myself 
that is very glad to see you, when I found that I had 
lost you so long." The rage, the astonishment, the 
cooftmon of the lady coald be equalled by nothing but 
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the surprise of Sir Charles, who was quite unacquainted 
with the discovery Mr. Barker had made : nor did the 
transported Noms find it an easy thing to confine him- 
self in his dressing-room : bnt as he thought there 
might be possibly even more danger in encountering 
Mrs. Bond now than there was before, he suppressed 
his joy, and continued to He perdue till she was gone. 
When Sir Charles had a little recovered his surprise, 
be turned to Mr. Bond, and said, " Sir, you have, by a 
strange accident, discovered your wife : she has been 
much to blame in this transaction ; but as she is no% 
settled in a good way of bnsiness, possibly kind usage, 
and a decent provision, may bring her to reflect^ and 
see the error she has been guilty of; in which case 
you may assure yourself you shall not want my future 
favour. You would do well to quit your rambling 
life, and settle to some more reputable way of pro- 
curing a maintenance, and then you sbaU not want my 
protection. As to you, madam, I do not expeet your 
spirit to subside in an instant ; but whenever you can 
bring yourself to desire your misconduct to be forgot- 
ten, I am very sure neither Mr. Norris nor his friends 
will wish to remember it" Mr. Barker and fee then 
retired, and left the husband and wife at liberty to 
return home together or separate, as they, could agree 
the matter between them. 



CHAP. X. 

The Conclusion of the Book, with the Reader's Assist- 



ance. 



It will be easily imagined that Mr. Noma's acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Barker, for his care and ingenuity in 
the management of this discovery, could be equalled 
by nothing but his surprise at it It was, indeed, no 
wonder that the name of an itinerant player, whom 
they had never seen before, and never expected to«ee 
again, should not strike either him or Sir Charles. 
But Mr. Barker, who had known him before, and bad 
learnt his history from his own mouth at Stratfocd, aa, 
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also that of his wife, no sooner heard that this lady, 
who seemed, from Mr. Noma's account of her, to be 
an avanturiere, had gone by the name of Bond, than it 
immediately struck him that this must be the wife of 
his quondam acquaintance : but, lest he should be mis- 
taken, he determined to say nothing of his suspicion, 
till he was confirmed in the truth of it. Upon the 
strength of this, when he left Sir Charles and Mr. Nor- 
ris, he went directly to Mrs. Bond's ; and under pre- 
tence of bespeaking some ruffles, he got so full a vjew 
9 her person, as to be able to describe it with some 
degree of certainty. He then immediately set out for 
Stony-Stratford ; and, by singular good fortune, found 
that the company had not left the place ; and, which 
was still more unexpected, that Mr. Bond had not left 
the company. He described the lady so exactly to her 
husband, that he had not a moment's doubt of her iden- 
tity ; nor, when he heard the comfortable way in which 
she was settled, had he a moment's hesitation with re- 
gard to accompanying Mr. Barker to town, in order to 
take possession of the goods and chattels which he was 
informed she was possessed of, by the favour probably 
of those friends of whom he was apprehensive she had 
too many. Whatever objection, however, he might 
have to. the friends, he had none at all to that part of 
their friendship which consisted in making good pre- 
sents. Without therefore paying the least attention to 
the distress the company would be in for somebody to 
supply his place, in the very travelling-dress in which 
he was prepared to -play Archer, he set out for London 
with Mr. Barker, and made his appearance, as we have 
seen in the last chapter ; by which he relieved Mr. 
Norris from the most uncomfortable dilemma he had 
ever experienced in the course of his life. It will be 
easily imagined also that Mr. Norris lost not a moment 
in acquainting Mrs. Stapleton with this unexpected 
success of the negotiation ; and that not only she, but 
all their friends, felt the greatest joy at finding nothing 
more to impede the celebration of two weddings, which 
promised an addition of happiness to every individual 
connected with any of the parties more immediately 
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concerned. In abort, every thine thit remains will be 
so easily imagined, that it goes my much against the 
grain to tell the sagacious reader what he can just as 
well tell me. To say the truth, there is nothing more * 
difficult than to wind up a story of this kind with any • 
tolerable degree of satisfaction to a reader, when the 
way is made so plain to him, all difficulties removed, 
and all projects gathered to a head ; so that he can no 
more mistake what he is te come to, than he can his 
way from Hyde Park Corner to Kensington. And fojL 
this reason, I take it for granted, that the last chapter 
of a noveL and the last scene of a play, are never read! * 
or attended to. If any thirsty reader, therefore, like 
the honest politician, who always began with thte title 
of his newspaper, and ended with the printer's name at 
the bottom, should get as far as this page, I beg be will < 
be courteous enough to lend me his assistance : amf, as 
describing of wedding cerMtonie* is not so mnch my 
talent as it wa*Mr. Richarown's, let him be so good as 
take the two brides and the two bridegrooms, together «i 
with Sir Harry and Lady Clayton, Mr. Barker, $fr. ' 
and Mrs. J. Barker, Governor Beville, and, if he has 
occasion for them, Lord Timon and Lady Mary, and 
Lady Mary Warrea> Sir Charles's cousin ; and, after 
having marshalled them in as many coaches as he thinks 
proper, convey them safe to St. George's church, and 
from thence, either to Sir Charles's or Sir Harry's 
house, in either town or country, which ever pleases 
him best ; and then let him sit down, think over all 
his acquaintance, and find a group of happier people 
if be can. 



C. and C. Wbittiugham, Chiswkk. 
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